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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Cannecizg Hatt, New York. 
Telephone, 2634 Columbus 


Mr. ann Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
INSTRUCTION, 
New York 


VOCAL 


Home Studio: 163 East 6ad St., 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Studio, 404 Carnegie Hall, 
Tel, g061 Circle, 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Aeolian Hall West 
Phone sok B nt New York 


jand St 


BARONESS KATHERINE 
EVANS VON KLENNER, 


GARCIA VOCAL METHOD, 
Grand Prix Paris Exposition, 1900, 
os2 EFighth Ave N. ¥ Tel 1 Cirele, 


HANS KRONOLD, 


Teaching Violoncello and Ensemble. 
eekly Lecture Kecitals, 
Elevator Entrance 8oth St. 


Studio 31 Broadway 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO, 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales, Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 
609 West 137th Street, New York, 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Recitals 


Concerts Lessons. 


Studio: zor Pierce Bldg., Boston, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing, 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mail. addrese. Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





—_—_— —— 


* PRESSON 
TEACHER OF 


Ba6 Carnegie Hall 


MILLER, 
SINGING. 


Tel, 1350 Circle, 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 
Management: Standard Booking Ofhce, 
Aeolian Hall, New York, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
ast W. voth St, Telephone, 5331 Columbus, 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 


Mw. Anna E. Ziecter, Director. 
Met. (pera louse Bidg., t425 B'way, New York. 
Tel, 1274 Bryant 





Me. ano Mas, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, Phone, 1472 Circle, 
Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
For particulars apply, Carnecie Hatt Srupro, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadwoq-—-Metropolitan Opera House, 
Phone, 3067 Tremont 


Residence, 2184 bdéthgate Ave, 








M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 89 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
The Rutland, 256 West 


STUDIOS 


s7th St., New York, 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 

Pupils Accepted. 
New York. Phone, Circle 2490, 


f28 Seventh Ave., 


BLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
Recitals (Knabe Piano Used) 


Fifth Ave., New York 


Available for 


c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST. 
Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 
Soloist, Accompanist, Ensemble, 


2 West 2oth St. Parson Price Studio. 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


Majestic, Central Park West 
New York 


Hotel at zand St., 





LOIS MAY ALDEN, 

MUSIC STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, 

Southern Tour in March. 
r¥ 


West 6oth St., N Phone Columbus 3447. 
Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, N. , a 


PIANO. 


45 


Met 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West tro4gth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
New York Studio: 155 W. 118th 
Phone, Morningside 1137 


Brooklyn Studio: Pouch Gallery, 34 
hone, Prospect 6400 


St. 


Clinton Ave. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


Mrs, Henry Smock Miss Susan S 


Positive ‘ Expert 
Breath Con- B O 1 C E. Coaching. 
trol, Perfect Kast ie Diction in all 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS languages. 
The Coronet, 57 W. 58th St, Tel, 2450 Plaza. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
SINGING. 


Tel. 


TEACHER OF 


12it Carnegie Hall, 1350 Circle, 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City 


CHEVALIER ASTOLFO PESCIA, 
Maestro BEL CANTO. 
Studio: 67 Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. Phone, Bryant i274. 


THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East t4oth St. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF 
No. 


SINGING, 


143 West 42d St., New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Lescnetizky MetuHop, 
New York City. 


Certified Teacher of the 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING, 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York, 





GALIN - Parts - CHEVE SCHOOL OF 


Sicut SIncINGC—Ear TRAINING. 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director, 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 
New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 





students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill, 
5469 J Bedford. 
Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy) New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York, 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
National Ass’n Teachers of Singing. 
f Lectures and recitals, 


President, 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
ork. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
VOICE CULTURE, 

Special attention to tone production. 

1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 

Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086. 


ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 

Art of ‘‘Bel Canto” in all its Branehes 
56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

My Vocal Method.” 


rhe 
308 W. 


Send tae, 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE., 

Leschetizky Method 

58 West s7th St. 


Authorized teacher of the 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 
Tel. 9080 Plaza. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 





MARY ELIZABETH CHENEY, 
SOPRANO. 
Teacher of Singing. 


500 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor, 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus, 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York, 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 


Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs, Hermann G, FriepMann) 
CONTRALTO., 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628, 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


musical 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete education to students 


from the begining to the highest perfection, 
*, & H. CARRI, Directors, 


given 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR, 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT, 


1186 Madison Ave, 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





— , cer 
DANIEL VISANSKA, vio.rntst 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin, 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 

{In Philadelphia Mondays, Address 1821 Dia- 

mond St.] 





CARL FIQUE, Piaxo 2 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic SorRkano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
41 West 45th St., New 
Tel. Bryant 9050, 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIIE. ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 


Mork, 
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To teach eac 


*BUGGINI’S = 


the beauty of the Italian lan uage and then to express it in 
mage as French, me ish, German, ete. Some of 
celebrated pupils: Cul ngram, Gates, ete. Lan- 

_ es, Painting, Singing lessons by famous teachers. 
pply in person at the studios, 166 W. 79th St., New York 


MABEL KING°"™™ 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAMUEL CARDNER viotinist 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS. 
Address Musical Courier, - 


(LEVY 


CONCERT § :: ORATORIO 
Management: Alma Voedisoh, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, Iti. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 








New York 





PIANIST 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 




















Boston 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (etai Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


wassui T, BP Ss 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


é TORPADIE 


Soprano 
Addresr: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom It will be 
a pleasure to hear again.”’— N. Y. Tribune 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


FLETCHER-COPP 


E Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
{& Fletcher Music Method 
N 




















<A 


31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenvuz, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


Carole WILLARD os 











FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE ji: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Colmmbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German'and French Repertoire. 
Approved; by Julio and Titto Riccordi,. Tamagno 
Brogi, De-Falco, Etc. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 








Studio: 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


{BUTLER == 


PUPILS po ga 
612 Fine Arts Building, 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 King Edward Apt's, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address : 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYSTEM 2:,,,s220"m Mosc 

Stupy ror BEGInNneRs. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments, Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West 4oth 
= New York City. Western address: Portland, 
re. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, — Recitals 
1353 N. State St., Chicago, II. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Yo May Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





Chicago, Il. 

















Management: 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue. New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - - - 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological foe poe, 
412 Fifth Ave., en 








Chicago 








MAXIMILIAN 
Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The, Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 





Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management : Alma Voedisch 
3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, III. 


JOHN B, MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


HAZEL EDEN sorrano 
ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
tivals, etc. For dates, particulars, etc., address 
Jutius Datser, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE bd 

430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &¢. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 



































For Intormation 
Address - - 


Virgil Conservatory 
shiver gags 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





Baroness LJ TT AvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
s62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


t LaFor orge Murphy 





DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted 
s000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenw 4042 





SIGNOR 
SARE 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street, New York Phone: River 6137 


) ‘FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50! Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. Y. Tel. 4949-M Audubon, 










Boz 








ELIZABETH 


A 
R 


Soprano 


Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 





SEE AD 
WEXT 


tVALERI =: 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr. vesiiaies available for Re- 
ritals. SIOUX CITY. IOWA 











Bonei « 








Violinist 


FRANK WOELBE Instruction 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Te Angeles, Cal. 





602 Majestic Thanet Bide. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Hall Chicago. 


THUNDER 


The Choral Society of Phi!., The Fortnightly 
VOICE 








HENRY 
GORDON 


CONDUCTOR: 
Clab of Phila. 


10 S. 18th Street Philadelphia 


KLIBANSKY 

Eight years leading teach- 
er, Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; three years at Institute 
of Musical Art. 
Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tHe Beetnoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








Columbus 2329 

















‘ BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
_72Zi FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Fifth Avenue New? York 


GEORGIA KOBER, ‘Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, I ILL. 


Katharine HOFF MAND sccomansr 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 











Home Address: Sr. Pavut 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


oe DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 60th St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 




















~ Canoe" “An Evening Son 
ong of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight” (waltz song 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Sreedees, 66th and 67th Sts.. New ran 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


CONTRALTO 
“Lovely in appearance and 

of rare musical attainments, 
Christine Schutz, the young 
American contralto, pleased a 
large audience immengely 
She is gifted with a voice of 
extensive range, big volume 
and excellent quality Her 
enunciation was at all times 
unusually distinct.’’—Fremont 
(Ohgo) Dally News 

clusive Management 
Anderson, th St., New York 


SCOTT 


“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


Walter 


John Prindle 


606 W. lI6th St, New York 1 St. pow 
one M orn’ gsid ie6 


Composer of * SIOHN oO DREAMS" 


® SHARP-HERDIEN 


L SOPRANO 
6132 Kenmore Avenue 


?>MIDDLETON 


BASS 
Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 








Chicago, IL. 





sce 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 











BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine ArtsBidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler 
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(N 1683 


279 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 
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VEBETT 


THE JOHN gal COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 














Reference: 


A.B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Mustcar 
Courier. 





+ Contralto 
f CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 
A est t1ath Street, New York. 


Address 605 
Teleph 





orningside 1391. 





CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New Yor 





eh So 


fash Uti 
Ml I jl Hl | 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce Instructor anp Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 








Minnie M. MCCONNELL 


VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
McConnell Vocal Trio 
839 Weat End Ave., New York. Phone River 6439 


*RIGHARDSON=— 


E Menegement: Harriet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
Phone, Edgewater 2070 


ALFRED D. SHAW 





TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Pi teriaen Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 Weet 42nd Street 3 New York 








MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompanist™ 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Ii, 
Phone, Harrison 2255 


win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


BURTON tener 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


KEYES 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


M t, The Wolfeohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 


PLATON BROUNOFF 








AMIOMED 








MARGARET CONTRALTO 

















MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Weet 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 





Voice Culture and Coach of Russian Songs 
Vocal and Piano Recitals on Russian Music. 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Maude Caine, and others, 


147 West 111th Street 
Phone, 8564 Cathe dral 


New York 





VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 

SPRING SESSION begins March 15 to 

May 23 in St. Petersburg, Florida, For par 

ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office 
567 Third Ave., New York. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash 
Ave. and Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
mi {illen Fosneer, baal i A oe * Scionti 
in rleton Hackett, 
_ K. Howe, John T, Read, Charles 


La Ber 
Or n--Wilheim Middelschulte. 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Public School Music—O, E. Robinson, 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 








CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
european conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 





ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


—— ores advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 
Ideal location and residence department with 


superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Berarna Baur, Directress. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker ss $s = 


qualities and durability 


Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 

















BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


$3 HOLLAND, MICH. 











FACTORY, HH 
VOICE 


MARGOLIS sutur 


528 Riverside Drive, W. Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


LUTIGER GANNON | 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Il. 


Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Certificates and Diplomas authorized by State of 
Illinois and accredited by Chicago Board of Edu 
cation, Catalogue mailed free. 

630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 


EmIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. ¥. City Phone $23 Lenox 


Contralto 


Cosenes ‘. coneest : Recital and Opera 
Phone: Ravensw: 319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 
Direction WARRIET. tantN SNOW, 64. Yan Buren Street, Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER Barton 


rmcg>a 





es oy 
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716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 
LOIS BROWN pranist 
PIANIST 
Management: J. E. ALLEN, 
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EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Special attention given to voice production, inter- 
pretation, r b ace and lyric diction, 
Studio: 260 W. rhs Wednesdays and Saturdays 
hone, Circle 6580. 
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HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna 


CONTI-ESERENGUER 


Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Association. 
Now accepting pu aw in New York. 
54 East 34th St. » Murray Hill 1267. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


LAURENCE BLONDHEIM tin: 


CANTANTE 
Management: LEO BRAUN 
327 Central Park West, New 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Temple, Room 608, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone- placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedied, 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 


S. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, N 

P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: Composition ; 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y 
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BENNO SCHEREK, Orchestral Director J. C. UNGERER — Gregorian: Liturgy: 
cb ee Ra with School Organ: Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 
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Elsa Fischer 
String Q Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS. 
Address J. L. Hogan, 489 Fifth Ave., Room 712, 
New York. 
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ITALIAN COMPOSER FINDS INSPIRATION IN AMERICA. 


Roberto Vitale and His Opera, “Giovanna I” (Joan the First)—Ed. Perris, American Representative of Sonzogno, of Milan, Distinguished 
Italian Publishing House, Discovers Unknown Maestro in New York and Purchases His Work —First Production to Be in Italy. 


Everybody in the operatic world knows the distinguished 
Italian musical publishing house of Sonzogno, which, dis- 
covering and fathering the genius of Mascagni and Leon- 
cavallo, was primarily responsible for the modern Italian 
music drama that developed from the immortal first works 
(“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I’Pagliacci”) of those emi- 
nent composers. 


DR. L. SONZOGNO, 
Head of the noted Italian publishing house, 


This long established publishing house is now repre- 
sented in America by Signor Ed. Perris, who makes his 
headquarters at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. Ke 

An interview with Mr. Perris is really dangerous. The 
interviewer ends by being the one interviewed, a phenom- 
enon explained by the fact that, besides being a man of 
great intelligence, Mr. Perris was for many years the di- 
rector of important Italian political and financial news- 





papers. That is why he knows journalism, and knows it 
like a master. 

Mr. Perris does not talk English yet, but finds that no 
handicap. For some, it is a drawback, but for him, often 
a great convenience. When he learns English, he surely 
will win an enviable position in America, not only on ac- 
count of the great importance of the business of the firm 
he represents, and because of the tact with which he han- 
dles business affairs, but because he is one of those men 
who win one over after the exchange of only a few 
words. 

When the Musica Courter representative visited him 
at the Waldorf-Astoria he was in conference with a diplo- 
mat, the Hon. Fara Forni, Consul-General of Italy in New 
York. Mr. Perris excused himself and came across the 
room with a smile. 

“T receive all,” said he, “and am especially glad to speak 
to journalists; it reminds me of the happy years of my 


youth.” 
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“What is your program?” 
“ 222 ” 4 oy : 
To please your citizens,” he replied. “Yours is a mar- 
velous country. I find here so many things realized about 
) A. 4 
which I used to dream in Italy during my very busy life 





MAESTRO ROBERTO VITALE, 


Composer of “Giovanni 1” (“Joan the First’’) 


of journalistic struggles. You are forerunners and | ad- 
mire you.” 

“Is it true,” the interviewer asked him, “that the two 
Sonzogno houses have now united and that you represent 
them both in America and Canada?” 

“Tt is true,” he answered. 

“Can you tell us something about how this union of the 
two Sonzogno houses was bréught about?” 






° Mycnrerme capi ,cotnitiare: , eumtmmunin pa ta 


“That would not interest your readers.” 

“Can you tell us of the 
brought over?” 

“Musical films, operettas and new operas.” 

“Will you tell us of the operas?” 

“Certainly. Operas are our specialty. We have three 
new ones, one by Mascagni, ‘Lodoletta’ (‘The Little 
Lark’), one by Leoncavallo, ‘L’Avemaria,’ and the third 
and sweetest of all, ‘Giovanna I’ (‘Joan the First’), by 
Vitale.” 

“Edoardo Vitale, the Italian orchestra conductor ?” 

“No, another Vitale; by name, Roberto. He is not yet 
renowned, but will be famous next year when his new 
opera is presented in Italy.” 

“In spite of the war?” 

“Rather on account of the war.” 

“And what is its subject?” 

“It is a historic one. Joan the First, Queen of Naples, 
has remained proverbial through the whole world on ac- 


some of novelties you have 


BasartrtawsrfeF As we raeatinest co rt 


GJoiginn. 


count of her licentiousness, her strange beauty and her 


great intellect. Indeed, even in America the story of the 
Queen Joan is known. 
She lived in the 
“Tell us something about the libretto.” 
“it ‘8 
time at my disposal Phe 


Queen Joan came from Messalia 
fourteenth century.” 
much 


a lengthy story and just now I have not 


action takes place at the time 


ED. PERRIS 


tative in America 


of Sonzogs M 


Chiet represer 


Hung iry 


Hungarians fought bravel 


when Queen Joan has her husband, King of 


killed; as a result of this, the 


against the Neapolitan army, which, however, remained 
victorious. That is all.” 
“Hence a work of present interest almost And the 


music ?” 
“You mean the libretto?” 


“No, 


the music.” 






staged 


masterfully 


“The libretto is most dramatic and 
Very simple passions are portrayed, common ones, 1f 
will; the 
masses; love, always love 

Here Mr. Perris, changing the subject 
the most important musical accomplishments of the firm 
Mascagni ; 


you 


but, on stage, readily understandable by the 


hatred 


eng 


jealousy 


recalled one of 


of Sonzogno, the discovery of the genius of 
and also the purchase made years ago by the founder of 
the firm of Bizet’s “Carmen” after its failure in Paris 
with the subsequent revival of the opera, gi 
told hesides of the cx 


n ten years 
later with greatest success He f 


operation of Sonzogno in uniting Italy by publishing and 
books on all useful 


interrupted him 


disseminating everywhere instructive 
subjects at lowest prices. But we 
“And the music of ‘Joan the First’ ?” 
“Well, upon a simple scene with the simplest original 


agall 
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theatrical effects, the music that flows is easy, spontaneous, 
human, Italian. 1 shall give you a sample of it, which I 
have already had translated into English. It is a little 
poem, half spoken, half sung, but with surprisingly beau- 
tiful effect. Read it.” 

“May we hear it?” 

“Perhaps, but not now; perhaps I shall have it played 
at a concert in which funds are to be gathered to found a 
permanent Italian Prose Theatre in New York like the 
permanent Prose Theatres of Milan and Rome.” 

“Your idea?” 

Modestly, “Mine.” 

“My compliments.” 

“I was saying, then, that the little poem is very beau- 
tiful. Read it.” 

And I read. Here it is: 

I asked this question of the field flower 
What is destiny, I pray thee?" 
“To bloom and fade away,” it answered me 


“Thus: first the bud and the corolla after, 
Then fruit and seed, and stem and bud again! 


“© little flower, 


Alone is this my destiny eternal!" 

And to the bird which flies from shore to shore, 
1 said, “What destiny do you conceal?” 

“I fly away and back 

Mid azure green and mid the fields and skies, 
And when the nest is made 

We both alight and fly off with our brood! 

That is the destiny of all our kind!” 

Then spoke I to my soul: “And do you know 
What destiny is yours?” 

My ardent soul then answered me 

“To dream and love—ani more than this ask not! 
’Tis ever thus, and even unto death!” 


“But the music?” 

It was a perfect revelation. 

“Mr, Vitale, the composer, was living and is now liv- 
ing unknown, in Brooklyn, modestly giving piano and sing- 
ing lessons to the poor.” 

“How did you discover him?” 

“He does not yet realize the value of his work. 


That is 


most interesting!” 
Mr. Perris again tried to wander off the subject, speak- 


John Doan 


Management: Mrs, Herman Lewis, 4a Madison Ave., New York City 
Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2580 Spaulding Street, Omaha 
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| Saramé Raynolds 


American Soprano 


Engaged as soloist for the Midwinter Festival, 
San Antonio, Texas, with St. Louis 
Orchestra, February 14, 1916. 


“Tall, dark, dignified, is Saramé Raynolds, who yesterday 
sang to a tremendous audience which had assembled before 
the great Spreckels organ at the Exposition grounds. iss 
Raynolds gave one of the most truly pleasurable programs 
of the year. She has a stage magnetism which is irresistible.” 
—The San Diego Sun. 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. (Carlton Chambers). 


Telephones, Murray Hill 7058 and 2890. 


Western Representative, Evel 
2589 Spaulding St., Omaha, 
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ebraska. 





ing of the present international discourtesy among musi- 
cians in European cities. He told of the first hearing of 
Leoncavallo’s “Rolando” in the Imperial Opera House of 
Berlin. In the rooms behind the stage Leoncavallo and 
Sonzogno had special seats on the stage. Scarcely had the 
Emperor approached them to congratulate the composer, 
when Leoncavallo and the editor Sonzogno started up at 
the approach of the august person. When the Emperor 
was quite near Leoncavallo, the latter tried to get up, but 
the corpulent composer did not succeed on account of the 
peculiar shape of the chair. Leoncavallo was therefore 
seated while receiving the Emperor’s congratulations ! 

After this digression we returned to our subject. 

“Have you already drawn the contract for 
vanna I’?” 

“Of course.” 

“And whence comes this new musical genius?” 

“From Italy.” At this remark Mr. Perris stood up 
proudly. The pride of the Latin race could be read in his 
bright black eyes. Then, as if to excuse himself for this 
involuntary emotion, he smiled, and started as if to take 
leave. It is a winning smile—but there were many points 
still untouched. 

“What—— ?” demanded the interviewer. 

“T have told you all!” 

“Oh, no. Not yet.” 

“Oh, these blessed journalists! 
And he sat down again. 
When will this opera be pro- 


‘Gio- 


Well, what more do you 
wish ?” 

“Pardon my indiscretion. 
duced ?” 

“Next autumn in Italy, without doubt.” 

“And in America?” 

“After that, perhaps.” 

“Who shall sing it?” 

“Oh, no! I am your friend, my dear fellow, but not 
that. Do you wish to cast me into the lion’s den?” 

“How old is Mr. Vitale?” 

“Artists have no age.” 

“Is he old, young or old? 
ing of an unknown man.” 

“The question is a legitimate one. He is a young man, 
is married, has five children—what else do you want?” 

“Five sons?” 

“Yes, five children. His inspiration was his wife, a 
gentle Neapolitan lady, a noble and sweet creature, devoted 
entirely to her husband and her children.” 

“And when was the music. written?” 

“Here in America. During his travels in the subway 
Mr. Vitale had the best poetic inspirations.” 

“Remarkable! But what sort of a man is he?” 

“Do you want me to introduce him to you in effigy? I 
have forbidden him to speak to journalists, but tomorrow, 
if you wish, I'll send you his photograph. From now on 
his fortune is made and he belongs to history.” 

“Really?” 

“Of course. And I pity him with all my heart. 
know the comedy of our playwright, Goldoni, ‘The Trou- 
bles of a Great Man’ (‘I fastidi di un grande uomo’) ?” 

pe 

“Well, in a few days Vitale will begin to savor the bit- 
terness of fame. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Parris, and thank you!” 

And the lucky editor went away with the ease of a man 
of the world to resume that conference about who knows 
what with the diplomat who was evidently still awaiting 
him impatiently in another, room of the Waldorf. 


You understand we are talk- 


Do you 





Large Audience Greets Pupils of Samuel Margolis. 


A very large and appreciative audience attended the 
concert given by Recreation Center 84 in the large audi- 
torium of Public School, No. 84, Brooklyn, on Saturday 
evening, January 29. The soloists were in splendid voice, 
and the program was rendered so artistically that many 
encores had to be given. 

Francesca Marni and Townshend Ahern opened the 
program with Fauré’s duet, “Crucifix”; Selma Wolkin 
followed with Massenet’s charming “Elegie,” and later 
sang “Un bel di Vedremo,” from “Madame Butterfly.” 
Townshend Ahern’s numbers were “Less Than the Dust” 





HAMLIN 


Tenor 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON FOR CONCERTS 





Address Mrs. Herman Lewis, ¢02 Madison Ave., New York 
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Eleonora de Cisneros 


Leading Mezzo-Soprano, Chicago Opera Company, Fourth Season 
MANAGEMENT- 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York (Carlton Chambers) 





Marray Hill 7058-2890 








and “Till | Wake,” by Finden, and the “Toreador” song 
from Bizet’s “Carmen.” Francesca Marni charmed her 
hearers with “Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida,” and “Vissi 
D’Arte,” from “Tosca.” Gustave Freeman contributed 
“Der Asra,” Rubinstein; “Occhi di Fata,” Denza; 
“Traume,” Wagner; and “Torna a Sorrento,” by De Curtis. 

Mr. Margolis’ artistic accompaniments were greatly ad- 
mired. 





Paul Held’s “A Prayer for Peace” 
Produced at Union Theoligical Seminary. 





“A Prayer for Peace,” for organ, by Paul Held, received 
its initial performance on Tuesday afternoon, February 1, 
at the Union Theological Seminary, New York. This com- 
position, which abounds in beautiful melodic themes, was 
well rendered by Clarence Dickinson. In this work Mr. 
Held adheres to all the traditions of the old masters in 
harmonic and contrapuntal effects. Although a thorough 
classicist, Mr. Held is not to be considered a strict ad- 
herent of the old school, being modern in his ideas as 
well. 

Mr. Held is at present actively engaged on a symphonic 
poem for orchestra. Several of his big orchestral works 
were performed in Berlin several years ago. 





Elman’s Third New York Recital. 





At Carnegie Hall, on Saturday afternoon, February 12, 
Mischa Elman will give his third violin recital of the sea- 


son. His program follows: 


Concerta tn. tales cic ive cad dctsn did ee iehig ante ehens anes Nardini 
Concerts. fa 2) GRO ws v.cp.cen cd Hiwicd dn ay Finkee een tebeabe Paganini 
pe A Tre Cre eee: 

Rode 


Renda Welodhae as isto 0 bins 6atk ec caat bara cee sesades wiexe 
(Piano accompaniment by Mischa Elman.) 

Vogel als Prophet. ...........cccsccesesseccceccesss Shumann-Auer 

CAGE | ois cichev i arecaatiads sees Sammartini-Elman 

Hungarian Dance, B minor......................+.+-Brahms-Joachim 

EGU occ é5n.ges bts 5 anced 40a COALS dh ashe eedserettnaee Gluck 

Polonaise in A major........... sees ess Wieniawski 


Walter H. Golde will be at the piano. 





Barrientos-Allan at Second Private . 
Mozart Concert, February 15. 


Maria Barrientos, the new Spanish coloratura soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Hugh Allan, 
baritone, soloists, with the Mozart Society Choral under 
Walter Henry Hall's direction, will furnish the program 
for the second private concert this season of the New 
York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president. 

The concert will take place on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 15, instead of Wednesday evening, February 16, as 
originally scheduled, at Hotel Astor, New York City. 








McCormack to Sing in Yonkers. 





John McCormack is to sing in Yonkers, N. Y., at a con- 
cert to be given there on Friday evening, February 11. The 
occasion will mark the official opening of the beautiful 
Proctor Palace Theatre. 














Mrs. Herman Lewis 
announces the 


First New York 
Recital 


M aude Fay 


of the Royal Opera of Munich and 
Covent Garden, London 


on Monday, March 13, 1916 
at three o'clock 
Aeolian Hall 
Kurt Schindler at the Piano 


Steinway Piano Used 


Soloist San Francisco Orchestra 
February 18th and 20th 

San Francisco Recital, February 

Tour for 1916-1017 now booking 
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Oscar Seagle’s Carnegie Hall Program. 


Here is the program which Oscar Seagle, baritone, will 
present at his annual Carnegie Hall, New York, recital, 
Monday, February 21, at 3 p. m., assisted by Frank Bibb: 
Nos premiers amours (from Joconde)..........+++0++ Nicolo-Issouard 
Entende la Musette...........:ececceccccececccesecseecesQOld French 
EE en Ee ane Seg: 
SS, BORNE, <5 54 HUimuares tay ies Ocs- ob cede nce-y ene ie ote 





ENG tte cliin 4 cae Sana peew akeees dneee nbs baba oudineckatene Chausson 
L’ane blanc... Pt Tre Tee iiiite Tiree TTR 
Se OOD, oie 6 kbit once ¥ovgsenevdbeckse 006uaebeane Paladilhe 
Carnaval. ........ OLE Pe POR ELE TOUT OF TE Fourdrain 
SEE TE CRORE, 0 c's cok h oo.cesc0 sacee £0Rs0 Nabe cebdensavecenssl 
IIE, ys Gin nach vonsbabced cckoseviagetasaarben? Gretchaninofft 
UNG DR WOO ca. 5 dice vic hoc dn.0 64 > 0a but iis cus cu 045 ee 
Wohl zu eignem Leid hab’ ich Lieb geweiht.......... Rachmaninoff 
CN Ee BS PGR os i iccndtn ccs dde verceiubrcedenéanes Moussorgsky 
Da hire ok chin eink cus aes Coes: covebeda John Alden Carpenter 


skids anes Edward Horsman 

..Edward Horsman 
vineweee Cyril Scott 
-+++-James Rogers 


It is a most interesting and varied program. Mr. Seagle 
will sing four songs of the Russian group in French and 


In the Yellow Dusk (Chinese poem) 

Phus Wisdom Speaks (Chinese poem) 
The Unforeseen F 
eo SUE OT TOP eETTTT TC UT ORT TT PEPE ET ee 





OSCAR SEAGLE. 


one in German for the reason that he is not able to find 
a satisfactory English translation, which he would other- 
wise prefer to use for an American audience. In the 
English group which ends the program 
Horsman, composer of “Bird 


American and 
two new songs by Edward 
of the Wilderness,” the song which has spread all over 
the country with lightning rapidity in the last few months, 
will, it is said, have their first public hearing. Mr. Seagle, 
who is now on a tour in the Middle West, will come 
here only a few days before the recital and must leave 
immediately afterwards to fulfill a number of engage- 
ments in Texas and in other parts of the South. 





Yvonne de Tréville to Repeat “Three 
Centuries of Prime Donne” at Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, February 25. 





The success of Yvonne de Tréville in her famous cos- 
tume song recital, “Three Centuries of Prime Donne,” was 
so complete last season that she has been reengaged by 
the Brooklyn Institute to repeat the identical program on 
February 25 at the Academy of Music. 

Although Miss de Tréville will have to hurry back from 
Texas after the third week of her present Southern tour 
(her second one this season), this prima donna, who prides 
herself on never haying broken a contract, will make the 
sacrifice of time and comfort in order to keep faith with 
the Brooklyn public. 

Miss de Tréville will, as usual, be accompanied at the 
piano by Florence MacMillan. The flutists for this per- 
formance are to be announced later. 

It can rightly be called a “performance,” for in evolv- 
ing this unique program, Yvonne de Tréville devotes the 
same careful and painstaking study of the psychology of 
the other two prima donnas represented by her, as she 
would to the preparation of a favorite role in an opera. 

Her voice, manners, attitudes and style change as often 
as her costumes, they suit each epoch, and recreate the at- 
mosphere of the court of Louis XIV, Castle Garden, 
where Jenny Lind gave her first New York concert, or the 


theatre or concert hall where Yvonne de Tréville is ap- 
pearing at the moment. 
At this moment she is in the South. 


WINNIPEG’S ORATORIO WEEK. 


“The Messiah’? and “‘Judas Maccabaeus’’ Given Excellent 
Rendition. 








Winnipeg, February 1, 1916. 

It was very pleasant to renew acquaintance with Han- 
del’s “The Messiah” on Tuesday, January 10, under the 
very able conductorship of J. J. Moncrief. Notwithstand- 
ing the bitter cold that prevailed, the audience was a large 
one and included the Governor, Sir Douglas Cameron and 
suite. The evening opened with Elgar’s arrangement of 
the national anthem, with Edythe Lever as sololist. The 
work of the choir, which must always be the principal 
factor in oratorio production, was unusually good and 
compared favorably with that of other well known choirs. 
The sopranos were in splendid form and numbered among 
them some excellent voices. The quality of the contraltos 
was lovely. The tenors, although not so numerous, made 
up for their lack of numbers by their purity of tone. The 
basses formed an admirable support. No praise is too 
great for this most scholarly chorus work, the mode of at- 
tack and precision have seldom been surpassed here, and 
it speaks volumes for J. J. Moncrief, as he produced re- 
sults from a choir of 150 voices that was totally unex- 
pected by the writer. The chorus “For Unto Us a Child 
Is Born,” the great feature of the first part, was almost 
flawless in its delivery, The runs which lead up to the 
climaxes were given with a splendid technic. Another 
feature of this admirably trained choir was its clear elo- 
cution, every word being enunciated with power, strength, 
or softness, as the occasion required. 

The soloists were well chosen, Edythe Lever, soprano, 
doing excellent work in “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth.” She has great tonal power, her clear tones ring- 
ing through the house and producing a profound impres- 
Mrs. Counsel, contralto, an oratorio singer of re- 
There were 


sion. 
nown, was superb in “He Was Despised.” 
“tears in her voice’ when she declaimed those exquisite 
sorrowful words. Her performance was one of the feat- 
ures of the production. 

Roy Wydeman, tenor, did excellent work, especially in 
“Comfort Ye My People.” This young tenor should have 
a brilliant future. 

Charles L. Gallagher, the Chicago basso, the only out- 
side professional, has a voice of great resonance and 
power, which was well demonstrated in “Why Do the Na- 
tions.” His voice is peculiarly fitted for this forceful kind 
of work and his elocution is faultless, every word being 
clearly heard in all parts of the building 


“JupAsS MACCABAEUS,” 
On Wednesday night, “Judas Maccabaeus,” Handel’s 
oratorio, was given by the same choir and under the same 


conductorship to a capacity house. The chorus work was 
perhaps even more finished, if it could be so, than the pre- 


ceding ; balance of power being greater. Charles 
Gallagh... .-. Chicago basso, did magnificently, his solos 
being given with great fervor and virility, especially “Arm, 
Arm, Ye Brave,” which was almost subduing in its force- 
fulness. The other soloists, Beatrice Oberton, Mrs. 
Fowler, and Norman Douglas, did excellent work. Nor- 
man Douglas, tenor, quite at home in oratorio work, and 
peculiarly fitted for it, should do great things in this par- 
ticular line. Fred M. Gee, that most able accompanist, 
was, with the accomplished conductor, the backbone of the 
whole production. Mr. Gee’s organ work was masterful, 
all the intensely difficult passages being interpreted with 
great precision, musical knowledge and care, his render- 
ing of the “Pastoral” symphony in “The Messiah” winning 
him great applause. Winnipeg must be congratulated on 
the possession of men of such undoubted musical caliber 
and power as J. J. Moncrief and Fred Gee, and of solo- 
ists capable of interpreting such works as we have had 
given to us on these two memorable occasions. 
Lapy Des. 


String Quartet of University 
of South Dakota Gives Recital. 


Winfred Colton, first violin; Lowell Aistrup, second vio- 
lin; Harold Wolfe, viola, and Ella Colton, cello, make up 
the College of Music String Quartet of the University of 
South Dakota. Ethelbert W. Grabill is the pianist In 
the University Chapel, Friday evening, February 4, the 
quartet gave a program consisting of the Haydn quartet 
in E flat, op. 64, No. 6; quartet in E flat for piano, violin, 
viola and cello, Mozart, and a group of German, Viennese, 
Hungarian and Bohemian folksongs, arranged by 
mayer, 


Kaess- 


Edith Rubel Trio Adds to Repertoire. 


The Edith Rubel Trio, which has made a splendid im- 
pression by its work in this, its first season, is always on 
the outlook 
its repertoire are two rondos by Rameaux, 


for novelties. Some new numbers added to 
“La Pantomine” 
and “La Timide” and a “Suite Orientale” by Bonis, made 
up of a prelude, “Danse d’Almées,” “Ronde de Nuit.” 


These numbers were much enjoyed when played recently 


and 


at a private musicale for which the trio was engaged and 
will be heard with interest at their first public rendition 
in the near future. 


Verdi’s “Requiem” Out-of-Doors. 


Says the Evening Mail of February 3: “A novel venture 
in the history of musical New York and one that promises 
to be an event of unusual importance is the open air per- 
formance announced by the newly formed New York Open 
Air Festival Society, which is to be given at the Polo 
Grounds on the June 4, Verdi's 
‘Requiem’ will be sung by a quartet of celebrated singers, 
to be future, 


afternoon of when 


whose names are made known in the near 


and by a chorus of 1,200 assisted by an orchestra of 150.” 























ee —————————— 


GRACE 


WHISTLEK 


...Contralto... 





New York Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, Monday 
Evening, Feb. 14th 


London Daily Telegraph— 


‘She has real quality of tone and color.’ 





Paris, Le Figaro— 
“Gifted with a superb voice of exquisite charm 
and quality.” 


Milan Revista Teatrale— 


“A wonderfully rich contralto voice of unusual 
sweetness and great range.”’ 





Management : 
ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH OPERA COMPOSERS ARE 
ACTIVE DESPITE THE WAR. 





Liza Lehmann, Sir Charles Villiers Stanford and Dr. Ethel Smyth Constitute a Busy Trio 
at Present—Three New Native Operas in as Many Weeks—Stanford’s “The Critic” 
Proves Amusing and Successful—A Postponed Opera Premiere—De 
Pachmann to Receive Royal Philharmonic Society Medal. 


33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, | 

London, S. W., January 17, 1916. f 
Odd as it may appear we are full of excitement here 
just now owing to the extraordinary activity of our opera 
composer | have already told you all about Liza Leh- 
mann'’s operatic version of the ancient morality play, 
Everyman,” which was the first new thing to be pro- 
duced by the Thomas Beecham-Robert Courtneidge com- 


bine at the Shaftesbury Theatre a week or two ago. 
“Tue Critic” Criricizen, 


Last Friday we had a really amusing evening when Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford's operatic version of Sheridan's 
tragedy rehearsed,” “The Critic,” was brought to its first 
performance there; only tonight | have heard that the 
production of Dr, Ethel Smyth's new opera, “The Boat- 
wain’s Mate,” has been postponed from next Friday to 
another evening in the following week, owing to the ill- 
ness of one of the chief singers. Three new native operas 
i three weeks is not bad going in war time, is it? 


GENUINE ENGLISH JOKE. 


Before 1 tell you all about the Stanfordian work do let 
me tell you rather a funny story apropos, Readers of 
Sheridan know that when Don Whiskerandos finds him- 
elf “stuck” by.his opponent's rapier he groans “O curséd 
parry.” Now Stanford, nothing if not a joker, as indeed 
is thoroughly appropriate here, spelled the parry with a 
capital P and pointed the joke at his old friend Sir Hubert 
of that ilk, by giving to the orchestra to play eight bars 
of Parry's familiar ode “Blest Pair of Sirens” to point 
the moral and adorn the tale. But for reasons that may 
be clear to some, it was thought wiser in the eleventh 
hour to take out the musical part of the joke, as being, 
no doubt, too familiar for public consumption. Neverthe- 
less, several of the newspapers referred to it as one of 
the genuine quips ot the piece, and one went so far as 
to say that at the moment of the joke all eyes were turned 
to the seat occupied by Sir Hubert Parry “who seemed 
to enjoy the joke as well as any other of the audience!” 
Obviously his share of the joke was all his own! 


Cueer O! 


But the opera was an undoubted success on its pro- 
duction. We English are not a serious nation in art 
matters, however serious some of us may be. For this 
reason | maintain that our best masterpieces are those 
which lean to the humorous or the lighter-hearted. It 
may be, of course, that the audience which cheered Stan- 
ford to the echo on the first night of his opera was a 
“packed” house, full of friends, and that things may be 
different when the real and regular frequenters of the 
theatre attend, But at this moment I cannot say anything 
about this, as the second performance takes place only to- 
morrow. Yet 1 am prepared to wager that the public 
in general will take the opera to their bosom because it 
is one long string of varied amusement, “not a headache 
in a hog’s head,” as it were. And, whatever we may 
require in times of peace, that is precisely what the public 
asks for today, something cheerful, something that takes 
the mind, even for a moment, off the beaten track of the 
more serious affairs of the day. 

DerAILs. 

Stanford, with his coadjutor, Cairns James, a former 
Savoyard, if memory does not betray me, have omitted 
Sheridan's opening act and utilized the play within the 
play—the rehearsal of Puff's tragedy “The Spanish Ar- 
mada,” for their libretto. This I must presume you 


know as well as we are supposed to know it. (Accent in‘ 


“supposed” for both of us.—Ed.) Sheridan’s text has been 
retained with scrupulous care and if, as I think, Sher- 
idan in his satire does not exactly shriek aloud for a 
musical setting, yet no outrage has been committed upon 
the corpus of his play and I can hardly believe that his 
“tragedy” could have been as well treated by any other 
contemporary musician of these isles. Stanford jokes 


as well as it is possible to joke in terms of music, as well, 
that is, as joking can be done without recourse to vul- 
garity or musical horse play. And if his satire is never 
very mordant it really is none the worse for that. There 
are two or three phases that are worthy of a really great 
joker, as I think. Of these, the first is the appearance 
of Tilburina and her “confidant,” for Tilburina’s aria 
about the “Whispering breath of gentle morn bid 
Nature’s voice and Nature’s beauty rise” and _ so 
on in the quaint old phraseology is really a mag- 
nificent skit upon the Italian or English aria of 
the period, Then again later, in the second act, her 
mad scene, when she is “assisted” again by her confidant, 
is worthy of Thomas’s “Hamlet” or of “Lucia.” Also 
her scene with her lover the Spanish prisoner, Don Whis- 
kerandos, is an inimitable skit of early Italian opera, and 
it is many a long day since we had so admirable a rep- 
resentation in the vernacular as that of Frank Mullings, 
of the Don, a Caroline Hatchard of Tilburina. Fun is 
at a premium just now and we have all here to thank 
Stanford for an evening well spent in the sacred cause 
of sheer fun. 


A Docrorep Opera. 


As Miss Dr. Smyth's opera (she is very insistent upon 
her Doctorate in Music, by Durham University, London, 
Canada) has been postponed for a few days I will hold 
my hand as regards it until my next letter. The book is 
based upon a story by W. W. Jacobs, and deals with a 
retired boatswain, a female inn keeper, and an amateur 
burglar. The opera was down for production last March 
somewhere in Germany, the whole arrangements having 
been made before the war. Now all that is changed, of 
course, and Miss Dr. Smyth is to be congratulated upon 
her success in getting back her score and band parts from 
the Viennese publisher. Miss Dr. Smyth, a potent worker 
in the cause of woman’s suffrage, and the composer of 
the suffragettes’ “national anthem,” (the title of which I 
forget for the moment, I am ashamed to say) is the 
daughter of General Smyth, and for many years lived in 
Germany. I recall after about thirty years the first hear- 
ing of a string quartet from her pen which the Brodsky 
Quartet played in the Gewandhaus, and I have still a 
vivid recollection of her opera “Fantasio,” which I jour- 
neyed to Carlsruhe to hear on behalf of the Times about 
fourteen years ago. She has also written a Mass, which 
was sung some years ago at the Albert Hall but after- 
wards disappeared. My chief memory of it was that the 
“Gloria” came at the end, or I am very much mistaken! 
She is # very earnest musician, and enormously capable, 
full of energy. 


BeecHAM TAGS DE PACHMANN. 


At the end of the month the Royal Philharmonic Soci- 
ety is to present that amazing old personage Vladimir de 
Pachmann with its gold medal at the first concert of the 
year, Sir Thomas Beecham acting. This medal is highly 
prized by its few recipients. But I will tell you more of 
this in a subsequent letter. It is an interesting function, 
this donation, quite unlike that of any other similar soci- 
ety, because, for one thing, there cannot be many societies 
still existing that have braved the battle and the breeze 
for 104 years! 


Mme. Burr anp “GerontTius.” 


| heard something more than a rumor this morning of 
a series of performances it is proposed by no other than 
Clara Butt to give (in the Queen’s Hall) of Elgar’s “The 
Dream of Gerontius,” the composer conducting, in May. 
A Yorkshire choir is to be brought to town for the oc- 
casion, and a performance is to be given daily for a 
week, Clara Butt told me that in her idea it is quite 
wrong that some footling musical comedy, made for a 
day, should be played for its day and then forgotten, 
while a truly great work like “Gerontius,” which is not 
of an age, but for all time, should be sung at most twice 


* adequate preparation nowadays. 


per annum here. She did not say it because she is wiser 
than I. But she might lawfully have added that we never 
hear the work performed in London with anything like 
As a fact London is 
hopeless in its choral performances, compared with the 
North. But all this is just now very much on the knees 
of the gods. 


Hepripes, A LA BANTOCK. 


Next Monday Professor Granville Bantock’s new sym- 
phony, “The Hebrides,” no relation to Mendelssohn, is 
to be produced at Glasgow by my dear friend Mlynarski. 
| may go up to hear it, but there is much doing here. 
Anyhow you shall hear all about it. I think it speaks 
well that there is this activity at this time of day. 


Wuo Wit Start ror Home? 


Lieut. Kennerley Rumford, Clara Butt’s husband, whom 
you know well, was mentioned in despatches from the 
G. H. Q. in France the other day and the excellent pianist 
Norman Wilks, lieutenant also, has been awarded the 
military cross. That may cheer some of our British 
musicians now living in America! 

Rosin H. Lecce. 





Marcella Craft’s New York Program. 


New York is one of the few important cities of the 
country which has not had an opportunity to hear Mar- 
cella Craft, the soprano, in recital, though she has al- 
ready appeared here with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor. Her first recital in the met- 
ropolis will occur at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Friday, February 25, at 3 o’clock. Harold Osborn Smith 
will accompany Miss Craft, who will sing the following 








program: 

Oe a Be Es og vos bab 2085p 44Ss) nee ewes beekdecccee Gluck 
eR ST ye ie heer ORs ak ree Scarlatti 
i rie ai tie caceoh tl cceehatnceaden rhs tobe tedadcuewel Scarlatti 
aes ocd debe eokdc 0x80 5040 0542 0paden ede otekéoud ieee Pergolesi-Ciampi 
Wieder delete Gh Gir DOMOG cick cs cescacvcccectstesurase Liszt 
VGnteie WEGRIA Be MUNMUET o.oo icc ccnis concdvccossceccuctetba Heitsch 
PN ids bas 05 itvinsaadeeisus n0he cab bacbins etn Brahms 
nt II 55 6.5 ohne deo eeoe a hibns « Kecakwaweneenad Brahms 
JOR 5. is bop awk aiedes UA Nests ack voxeaweblayns Mrs, H. H. A. Beach 
Pi To is 0 diac k 600 5035s 6 (inwebotsenescnanngioan Max Heinrich 
A Bote MAR acc cctvesscvesesevevcicdsess Harold Osborn Smith 
IE. 4d Canes Kase eds Sa>.4s 0h edb dea ene ee kee Henry Hadley 
Der UE hi rei s wadie circa dkretiness ccatuctacibicctel Marion Bauer 
GRP a cates hs keel ced aa cess cs:cb0i ect siae becker Edward MacDowell 
Bie Tee TG Eis. 6 0act a chedeocese cdbasce Huntington-Woodman 
SOO AME ioincdacis Sadcseeereveesricsas Charles Gilbert Sprosse 
PeRRO cau cevecdkcn dite sha wed bale cloviaceesi okaveuchensaes Pfitzner 
ee ee) Pee ee SEP eee ye Pee Ie Te PEPE ET oe Pfitzner 
Du meines Herzens Krénelein...............e0e00es Richard Strauss 
SED SD 6. vn 55% case ec aeeavinORh webs based Richard Strauss 
SUM ar cua pkhei Ges de dso hcedeervensedeeusts coneteneeue Zandonai 
SII ic ic enedcacwscietecatevaen ve Ceecdseaseel Mascagni 
Daath OAs a cns cntse dk ead Feceaeenre Vag esevedebvaeecsiba Mazzone 


This is an event that will be looked forward to with 
great pleasure by the many New York admirers of Miss 
Craft’s art. 





ETHEL NEWCOMB’S RECITAL. 
Pianist of Marked Gifts Heard at Acolian Hall. 








In a particularly well chosen program, Ethel New- 
comb again displayed her pianistic talents before a good- 
sized audience at Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday 
afternoon, February 3. Schubert was represented at the 
opening by the C minor and G major impromptus; then 
came Beethoven’s sonata, op. 90, No. 27; Brahms’ 
“Romanza,” F major, op. 118, No. 55, and rhapsodie E 
flat major, op. 118; Chopin’s sonata, B flat minor, op. 35; 
Paula Szalit’s intermezzo, G flat, op. 3, No. 3; preludium, 
E minor, op. 3, No. 1, written when the composer was ten 
years old; Poldini’s impromptu, A flat major; Schnabel’s 
“Reverie,” E flat minor, written when the composer was 
fourteen years of age; Paul von Schlézer’s etude, A flat 
major and Rubinstein’s etude, C major (false notes). 

Personal charm of manner and unaffected simplicity, 
enhanced by youth and singular attractiveness made an 
unconscious appeal to Miss Newcomb’s audience, before 
she even touched the keyboard. The ensuing musical in- 
telligence based on broad experience, and the technical 
efficiency shown by the artist, her extent of style, dynamic 
ability, pure, sure tone, neat and certain fingering purling 
runs, manipulation of the pedal, brought out by the re- 
quirements of her versatile program, aroused the audience 
to no small demonstration of its admiration of the charm- 
ing Leschetizky exponent. Miss Newcomb’s talents should 
be heard more frequently in metropolitan musical circles. 








SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Tour Season 1916-17 Now Booking 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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THE ART OF THE CHORAL DIRECTOR. 


By OTTO TORNEY SIMON, 
Director of the Motet Choral Society, Washington, D. C. 











An audience usually demands for a satisfactory rendi- 
dition of choral music, quantity of tone, balance of tone 
in the different parts, and precision of attack. 

It is not to be denied that these important qualifica- 
tions are also fundamental and necessary characteristics 
of exceptional chorus singing. Quantity and sonority of 
tone are important for any emotion of heroic mould; the 
preponderance of any voice-part, be it soprano, alto, tenor, 
or bass, will strike unpleasantly, even on the most un- 
cultured ear, and the appreciation for, and response to, 
incisive rhythm and accent are so universal, that their 
absence is synonymous with an indifferent performance. 

These characteristics, alone but crude 
factors in an art so subtle and psychological as music, 
and may be evolved by the director whose vision is 
limited and whose musicianship is one of mediocrity. We 
find, therefore, a low standard of choral singing tolerated, 
and even enjoyed, because the higher type is rarely heard 
and comparatively unknown. 

The art of choral music has unusual possibility of ren- 
dition in the church service and in concert presentation. 

The Church in this respect, through its fixed ritual 
and the atmosphere that comes from the shadow and dim- 
ness of great cathedrals, has had unusual opportunity. 
As an organization it has encouraged a noble type of 
music, and the ideal services of the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome are elaborate and finely wrought 
mosaics of devotional musical settings. Unfortunately, 
the musical setting may be, and often is, of spurious 
metal. 

For this, the individual clergyman is to blame. 

Too frequently an impoverished and emasculated art 
has been permitted to flourish, either from lack of fine- 
ness of artistic perception, or from that poverty of gifts 
and spirit that would necessitate in order to fill empty 
pews the substitute of the crudities and sensationalism of 
a great art. The artist looks with well deserved contempt 
on such delinquent members of a profession that have 


however, are 


commercialized music. 

It is not to be denied that the great choirs and choral 
services of the country are under skilled and exceptional 
directors, whose musicianship is authoritative. But after 
these choirs are eliminated, many remain in which the 
direction is placed, through the clergy, in the hands of the 
amateur musician. 

The amateur musician is an apprentice who frequently 
thinks himself a master. A natural musical ability and 
limited schooling are often associated with excessive self- 
appreciation. Investigation and a feeling for the pro- 
founder side of the art are absent in most instances, and 
the value of arduous routine is not understood. The art 
produced under such conditions can be but superficial, 
and its technic unsatisfactory. ' 

From the church service of dignity, the field of choral 
singing broadens out in concert presentation. Here one 
finds the great literature of the great masters of many 
countries, arousing emotions from those heroic and ele- 
mental, beating on the human heart with the hammer of 
Thor, to those that charm and interest by their simple 
grace and beauty. 

In addition to the routine and training which is syno- 
nymous with good musicianship, the choral director 
should have the finer sensibilities and virility of the pro- 
found artist, and also the especial knowledge of the ex- 
perienced master of singing. 

To such a director should belong an unusual rhythmic 


sense; that talent for hearing and leading a number of 
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melodies at the same time, that will give to each an easy 
repose, with the free rein of dramatic significance; that 
will lend to the phrase an easy rubato and yet not disturb 
a certain conventional time. When the moment comes for 
sharp dynamical stress, there should be no laggards in 
the contrapuntal melodies. ‘Some of these may have tar- 
ried a while by the wayside, and others may have hurried 
lightly along, but at certain places the notes above each 
other should come together in harmonic entity, like the 
sharp crack of the whipcord. And this is to be remem- 
bered, also, that through all the weavings of contrapuntal 
melody, the facile grace, weight, balance and fineness of 
each separate melody should be unique, distinctive and 
encircled with its own poetic nimbus, so that if heard 
alone, it would give pleasure to the artist. 

And what of the pause, the period of complete cessa- 
tion of sound, of impressive silence, which occurs so often 
in the works of the great masters? The pause is a device 
of the highest spiritual significance. It never be 
sterile, a lifeless void, a moment of empty nothingness, 
but should pulsate with greatness of emotion and imagi- 
nation of what has preceded, and should be the clairvoyant 
seer that visualizes the future. 

The silence 
genius. 

The super-talent, then, of the director, is the power to 
beautify and vitalize the phrase, and to revivify the empti- 
ness of silence, 

Knowledge of the vocal instrument and the experience 
and skill of the master of singing are necessary to the 
choral director. It is to be regretted that this important 
phase of the subject has received so little consideration. 
Without this especial training, the director will be a 
unique artist playing on a strange instrument he does 
not understand, and vainly seeking for tonal beauty that 
is unresponsive to his wishes, and that he cannot com- 


must 


impregnation of belongs to the gift of 


mand. 

A body of singers should sing with the cantilena or 
coherence of tone that one finds in a well trained body of 
strings. This is a basic quality of good singing, and de- 
pends upon the direct application of breath control, only 
to be understood by the specialist. Tonal beauty, also, 
will only be evolved through the knowledge of register 
adjustment. How to produce the controlled mezza voce, 
and the aesthetic beauty of tone are not solved through 
good musicianship. Brutality of tone is only tolerated 
because the finer type of singing is so rarely heard. A 
basic precept for correct production is to sing “through 
the throat and not with it.’ There is a delicate adjust- 
ment of the pressure and resisting muscles of the body 
that control breathing, which, when correctly used, will 
take in itself the stress and activity of the act of singing. 

Only then will the throat remain a passive and cor- 
rectly pliant factor for the formation of tonal beauty. 

When breath control is understood, the mezza voce and 
the far carrying pianissimo will be possible. These are 
tonal intensities that seem to have the greatest psycho- 
logical value. They are nearest to silence. 

So, then, in finality, excellence of choral singing will 
depend primarily on perfecting a choral instrument 
through a definite technic, that encourages a subjective 
art, an art of exquisite proportion and coloring, that 
evokes rather than compels the mood, and that suggests 
the aura and the shadow rather than the object. 





New Choral Organization Formed at Lancaster. 


Nearly two hundred singers under Dr. J. Fred Wolle’s 
direction have formed a choral society at Lancaster, Pa 
The following explanatory excerpt was culled from the 
News-Journal, Lancaster, January 21, 1916: 

The first meeting of the Lancaster Choral Society was held last 
evening in the lecture room of St. Paul’s Reformed Church and, 
as a result, at least 175 persons have become members of that body. 
The present indications are that it will be the largest and most 
successful band of singers that has ever been formed in this city. 
Prof, J. Frederick Wolle is directing the chorus work, while Prof. 
George Benkert is at the piano. 

The bass work will be exceptionally well handled, nearly fifty 
bass singers having affiliated with the chorus. Last evening’s ses- 
sion opened shortly before 8 o’clock and continued until nearly 


During that time, great headway was made in rehears 


10 o'clock. 
Handel’s 


ing various selections and in the classifying of the voices. 
“Judas Maccabeus” was distributed last evening. 

H. S. Williamson is president of the new organization, and an 
nounces that a rehearsal will be held every Thursday night until 
further notice, It will be necessary in the future for all persons 
wishing to affiliate with the chorus to make their application to the 
committee on membership. This committee will attend every re 
hearsal to receive applications. 

Professor Wolle gives out the statement, “Give me members who 
can carry a tune and I will give you a choral society.” By that, 


he says, he means that he wishes it definitely understood that he 


prefers a choral society whose membership is composed of both 
trained singers and those without special training This condition 
puts the society within reach of practically every person who. is 


willing to make an effort to sing 


J. S. Danielson’s Pupil Plays Her Own Compositions 


On January 29, Margaret Fownes Hamilton, twelve years 
of age, whose services have been so greatly in demand this 
season, gave a recital at the home of Mrs. Nelson S. 
Spencer, 230 Central Park South, New York. The pro- 


gram was as follows: 


Fantasia in C minor Mozart-von Bulow 
Rondo in G Beethoven 
Schubert 


Moment Musical, op. 94 

Prelude No, 1 

Tuesday me 

From the Fairy Suite 
Sleeping Beauty. 
The Fairy Queen on 
Song of Snow White 


Margaret Hamilton 
Margaret Hamilton 
. Margaret Hamilton 


1 Beetle’s Wing 


Etude eee Moscheles 
Polonaise, op. 46, No, MacDowell 

This very talented girl played her program with ex 
quisite taste and technic, calling forth recall after recall 
Her were the 


and of 


own ce »mpositions 


audience. 
the recital 
from one so young. 
Miss Hamilton has composed a suite of charming origi 
A composition for each day in the 
that 


from her 


feature of remarkable value coming 


nality and beauty. 


Her program included “Tuesday” of collec- 


week, 
tion, which was warmly encored. 





Seventh Biltmore Musicale, February 11. 


The seventh Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will take 
place in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, on Friday morning, February 11, at eleven o'clock. 

The artists on this occasion will be Frances Alda, so 
prano; Paderewski, pianist, and Albert Spalding, violinist 

The eighth and final Biltmore Musicale will be given on 
Friday morning, February 25. 
by Lucrezia Bori, Andrea de Segurola, Beatrice dk 
thoir, Mary Warfel and Rosina Galli. 


This is a costume recital 


Hol- 





Clarence Bird’s Recital, February 20, 





Clarence Bird, pianist, will give his first recital in New 
York at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 20. 
His program will consist of selections by Padre Martini, 
Jeethoven, Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy and Saint-Saéns. 


Brahms, 





John Powell’s Piano Recital, February 18. 


John Powell, pianist, is scheduled for a recital at Aeo 
lian Hall, New York, Friday evening, February 18 


MAY PETERSON 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Opera Comique Paris 








































SPECIALLY ENGAGED 


for 
MAHLER’s FourtTH 
SYMPHONY 


with 
New York 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA, 
Josef Stransky, 
Conductor, 
at Carnegie Hall, 
February 24 and 25. 





Miss 
CHICAGO 


PETERSON’S 
RECITAL 
will be given at the 
Illinois Theatre, 
Sunday Afternoon, 
March 12, 
under direction of 
F. Wight Neumann 





Management: 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ARTEMISIA BOWEN "33" 


For Concerts, Musicales and at — 
Address 166 West 72nd Street - New York 


HARRIET HOST ER M=,,, 


Management: ERNEST BRIGGS, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
Private Address, 235 W. toad Street, New York. 
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ALICE VERLET 
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American Guild of Organists Twentieth Anniversary—Emma Thursby’s Fourth 
Musical Reception—Clarence Dickinson’s Lecture Recitals—Platon Brounoff on 
“The Two Richards’”—Hans Merx Appearances—Eleanor Poehler Sings 
Sacred Songs—Genevieve Bisbee’s Activities—Women’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra Concert—Maude T. Doolittle’s Piano Recital—Harriet 
Engel Teaches Burrowes Method—Samoiloff Pupils’ Concert, 

March 1—Constance Hulsmann at Strand Theatre—Notes. 


BREVITIES. 


























One hundred organists and their guests attended the 
twentieth anniversary dinner of the American Guild of 
Organists, at Hotel McAlpin, February 3. This was a 
very interesting occasion, marking as it did the founding 
of this important society just twenty years ago. Noticeable 
was it that the lamented Dr. Gerrit Smith’s name was men- 
tioned by almost every speaker following the dinner. 


The order of addresses was as follows: 

Address of Welcome, Warden Andrews. 

Dr. Henry G, Hanchett, first secretary, 1896-98. 
John Hyatt Brewer. 

Sumner Salter, warden, 1899-1900. 


Letter read by 


Will C, Macfarlane, second secretary, 1898-99. Letter read by 
Walter C. Gale, registrar same year. 

Walter Henry Hall, warden, 1900-1901. 

R. Huntington Woodman, warden, 1901-1903; also leter from Chas. 
Il. Morse, 

Abram Ray Tyler, third secretary, 1899-1903 Letter read by S. 
Lewis Elmer, 

Samuel A. Baldwim warden, 1903-1905 

Carl G, Schmidt, secretary, 1903-1905. 


John Hyatt Brewer, warden, 1905-1908. 

Clifford Demarest, secretary, 1905-1909. 

Warren R, Hedden, warden, 1908-1910. 

S. Lewis Elmer, secretary, 1909-1911. 

Frank Wright, warden, 1910-1913. 

Gottfried H. Federlein, secretary, 1911-1914. 

J. Warren Andrews, warden, 1913-1916, 

Harold Vincent Milligan, secretary, 1914-1916. 

Letters of regret were received from the chaplain, Rev 
Dr. Manning, also William J. Henderson, Charles H. 
Morse, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, Will C. Macfarlane and 
Dr. William C. Carl. A silent toast—to those departed, 
who have been valiant workers during some part of the 
last twenty years. 

Notwithstanding this alarming list of seventeen items, 
the affair was over by 11.30 o'clock. Among the organists 
were a dozen women members of the guild. 

J. Warren Andrews, the warden, opened the talkfest by 
some pleasant remarks, in which he said he noticed some 
of the guests “poured spirits down in order to keep spirits 
up. 

Dr. Hanchett’s letter, written from Florida, was inter- 
esting and witty. He spoke of the attendance of George A. 
Parker (Syracuse) and Charles Morse at the first meeting, 
in the Knabe Building, in 1894. Then Gerrit Smith recalled 
a formal nieeting, when this “far seeing and most lovable 
man in the musical profession, who had the genius of get- 
ting musicians to work together,” was able to bring things 
to a head. 

Sumner Salter, of Williams College, upon receiving his 
invitation to be present, said he felt it was a “call of the 
wild,” which may or may not be a slam on the organists. 
He spoke of the twenty organists and fourteen clergymen 
who signed the original call for the formation of the guild. 
He paid high tribute to Gerrit Smith and said he knew that 
this beloved organist, who died all too early, would rejoice 
at the membership list of over two thousand at the present 
time. Mr. Salter referred to the Manuscript Society, which, 
upon the original suggestion of Addison F. Andrews, was 
developed by Dr. Smith, whose tact, cool judgment, keen 
vision and artistic fibre, merit the recognition of every or- 
ganist of America. He spoke of the official organ, of the 
three public services, of the adoption of a distinctive or- 
ganists’ gown and of the establishment of a gold medal by 
Walter Clemson, of Boston, for the best anthem. 

A letter from Will C. Macfarlane, city organist of Port- 
land, Me., was witty and to the point. 

Walter Henry Hall spoke of Gerrit Smith as the friend 
of everybody. He said that his (Hall’s) incumbency of the 
wardenship came about because he was an Episcopal or- 
ganist, and there was some opposition to the guild by that 
branch. It seems the Episcopal element did not like the 
liturgy promulgated by the guild, and did not feel at home 
in it. However, under Mr. Hall’s vigorous and tactful 
wardenship, all this was smoothed over, so that now the 
Episcopal organist is as much at home in the guild as 
those of the non-liturgical churches. One of the most pop- 


ular sentences of the evening was Mr. Hall’s, “I’m almost 
through—hello, I am through!” 

Mr. Woodman spoke of his plan of extension, of the for- 
mation of various chapters, including the Pennsylvania 


chapter, and of the wider extension of examination of 
candidates for membership in the guild. 

A letter from Mr. Morse, now at Dartmouth College, fol- 
lowed. 

Abram Ray Tyler, now of Detroit, sent a letter telling 
of the meeting of the founders. He mentioned Dr. Smith 
as “that American Chesterfield and warm hearted man.” 
Leo S. Kofler, William S. Chester and J. Remington Fair- 
lamb all received tributes. Mr. Tyler said that the visits 
to this country of Guilmant and Lemare were extensively 
supported by the guild. He spoke of Edward Morris Bow- 
man, Dudley Buck and S. P. Warren as “the organist’s 
forefathers.” 

Samuel A. Baldwin told of the introduction during his 
wardenship of the radiating concave pedal board, which 
was adopted by the guild in 1903. Organists and builders 
of organs were brought into closer cooperation. The dis- 
tance from pedals to keyboards and of each keyboard from 
its neighbor was fixed. He, too, spoke of Dr. Smith, who 
was the first to exhibit this pedal board at his studio—and, 
by the way, he purposely spelled it pedal b-o-r-e-d. About 
this time the public services of the guild fell into disrepute. 
This was partially because they were poorly attended. It 
seemed ridiculous to see six organists in procession and 
fifty people in a large church. 

Carl G. Schmidt gave a witty and poetic talk. He told 
a fish story about a guide in the Adirondacks who caught 
a fish, put it into a rain barrel and changed the water in 
the barrel frequently, during which he laid the fish on the 
g-ass. The fish became accustomed to staying on the grass 
and remained there longer every time. Ultimately the fish 
was able to flop along and follow the guide everywhere. 
This fish finally followed his master across a bridge, but 
disappeared. Upon investigation, the guide found a hole 
in one of the planks in the bridge, and peering through, 
there was the fish in the water, but drowned! 

John Hyatt Brewer’s talk was most interesting. He 
spoke of Gerrit Smith calling on him and both of them 
going to see Dudley Buck regarding his becoming first hon- 
orary president. He mentioned the first public service of 
the guild, on November 24, 1806, in St. Bartholomew’s P. E. 
Church, when 100 voices formed the chorus and six or- 
ganists participated. Under him the New England Chapter 
of twenty-six members’ was instituted, thanks to the co- 
operation of Arthur Foote, B. J. Lang and Mr. Burdette. 
Messrs. Ives and Mark Andrews agitated the matter of the 
admission of members without examination, and although 
this was widely opposed, these men persisted until it was 
an accomplished fact, these persons being admitted as 
colleagues. A new charter was obtained under Mr. Brewer, 
and the Western New York Chapter added. 

Clifford Demarest spoke of the early meetings of the 
council of the guild in the Novello store (H. W. Gray 
Company) in a room eight by twelve, and when all the 
members were present standing room was at a premium. 
It reminded him of rush hours and subway jams. 
ever, every one lived in the hope of what was to come 
later, namely, the Everett House and liquid refreshment. 

Warren R. Hedden instituted chapters in Canada, in- 
cluding Toronto and Montreal, and in Michigan, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Los Angeles. 

The genial spirit of the evening, the presence of the lady 
members, and the high quality of the food and liquid re- 
freshments, combined with the many interesting facts re- 
lated by the speakers and writers—all this made the even- 
ing memorable and enjoyable. 

It happens that this chronology is contemporaneous with 
the present writer’s residence in New York. He witnessed 
the first gathering and public meetings and was proud to 
call Dr. Gerrit Smith his dear friend. The guild is now 
one of the great factors in the musical development of 
church music in America, and this is owing to the efforts 
of the man whose name was continually mentioned, for 
without him it is problematical if anything would have 
been done. 

Emma Tuurssy’s Fourth Musicat RECEPTION. 


At Emma Thursby’s fourth musical reception, January 
28, the guests of honor were Mrs. John Drake, a former 
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pupil of Miss Thursby, who has recently returned from 
Italy, and Dr. and Mrs. William E. Deeks. Mrs. Deeks 
was formerly Clara Cramer Strunk, also a pupil of Miss 
Thursby. A warm welcome was given them by many 
friends. The musical program offered was most interest- 
ing. Sidonie B. Spero aroused great enthusiasm with her 
beautiful voice and dramatic fervor, as did also the sing- 
ing of Gertrude Karl, a contralto pupil of Miss Thursby. 
Rudolph Bauerkeller gave the greatest pleasure by his 
artistic violin playing, and Frederic Mets in his piano solo. 
Sidonie Spero, soprano, sang an aria from “Manon” (Mas- 
senet), “Hopak” (Moussorgsky), “Pourquoi Rester Sen- 
lette” (Saint-Saéns), and “Villanelle” (Dell’ Acqua), ac- 
companied by Mr. Jacobs. Gertrude Karl sang “The Leaf 
in the Brook” (Franz Ries), and the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust” (Gounod), accompanied by Mrs. Mets. Mr. 
Bauerkeller played ‘“Wellenspiel” (Grasse), “Poéme” 
(Fibich), “Valse Triste” (Sibelius), and “Praludium” 
(Paganini-Kreisler). Mr. Mets played “A. D. 1620” 
(MacDowell). 

Mrs. Jokace Takamine presided at the tea table. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Eben Takamine, Helen 
and Margaret Whitaker, Dr. and Mrs. William Seaman 
Bainbridge, Mrs. Martin J. Condon, Mrs. William Parlin, 
Mrs. Walter Scott, Mrs. Samuel R. Weed, Jadmiza Ben- 
downa, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Grossman, Mrs. Edward 
Ledyard Rose, Helen Marsh, Dr. Marafiorte, Mrs. Albert 
Gerard Thies, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Hastings, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Oakman. 

CLARENCE DickINson’s LectrurE-RECITALS. 

A crowd that overflowed into and filled the chancel, and 
sat on the steps of the gallery, attended Clarence Dickin- 
son’s first recital in his series of historical organ lecture- 
recitals, Union Theological Seminary, February 1. The 
program was made up of compositions by organists of 
New York City, and left a profound impression of sin- 
cerity of feeling and real musicianship. Mr. Dickinson 
believes that no country is at present (and by that he 
meant even before the war) contributing as large and as 
notable a volume of works for organ as the United States. 
He made a strong plea for music for all the people, to be 
given free, or for a small admission fee, in all parks and 
concert halls throughout the city, and for better opportuni- 
ties for musical education in all our schools and colleges. 
He advanced the idea that one of the most powerful 
forces in retarding the production of great music in 
America lies in our much vaunted “sanity” and “sense of 
humor,” and appealed for a more mature outlook upon 
life, greater seriousness in our attitude toward art, and 
earnestness in its pursuit. 

The program included compositions for organ by Homer 
N. Bartlett, Clifford Demarest, Melville Charlton, Philip 
James, Gottfried H. Federlein, John Hyatt Brewer, 
Charles A. Stebbins, Harry Rowe Shelley, Paul Held, P. 
A. Yon and Gaston M. Dethier, together with Mr. Dick- 
inson’s own berceuse, which he added by request. James 
Stanley, basso, sang with rare smoothness, richness of 
voice and virile rendering of the text, Whitney Coombs’ 
“Sea of Sleep” (with cello obligato), William G. Ham- 
mond’s “Recompense,” R. Huntington Woodman’s “The 
Forget Me Not,” and Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus.” Arthur 
Wilde gave with much beauty of tone a sympathetic in- 
terpretation of T. Tertius Noble’s “Lament” and “Dream- 
ing” for cello. 

On February 15, at four o’clock, “Program Music” will 
be the subject of the recital. The assisting artists will be 
Frank L. Gosnell, baritone; Herbert Dittler, violinist, and 
the male choir of Union Theological Seminary. Two 
Greek hymns from the second century and works by 
French, German, English and American composers, down 
to the present time, constitute this program. Owing to 
the size of the chapel and the capacity attendance, those 
interested should come early. 

ELeaNor PorHLER Srncs Sacrep Sons, 


Eleanor Poehler, soprano, who has had extensive expe- 
rience in the West, has a voice of fine expressive quali- 
ties, united with unusual mental caliber. She recently 
sang for a private audience Liddle’s “Abide With Me” 
and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria,” in which these qualities 
shone. It was evident that Mrs. Poehler is a musician 
as well as a singer; the two are seldom combined. It 
was a pleasure to note Mrs. Poehler’s manner of singing, 
which was spontaneous and free. She is worthy of the 
best possible church position. 

PLaton Brounorr oN “THE Two RIcHarps.” 

Thursday evening, January 27, before the Pamphylian 
Club, Platon Brounoff gave a lecture-recital on “The Two 
Richards”—Wagner and Strauss—illustrated by selections 


from Wagner’s operas and Strauss’ songs, by himself and 
his pupil, Mr. Briegleb, a fine tenor. The lecturer tried 
to prove that Wagner, the greatest opera composer, failed 
in his principal aim, namely, to combine the three arts, 
drama, painting and music; that Strauss, the greatest tech- 
nician and instrumentalist of the day, failed to make mu- 
sic, a language which should express philosophical, moral 
and other definite ideas. There was a hot discussion, and 
Mr. Brounoff was heartily applauded. 

Saturday, January 29, Mr. Brounoff gave a lecture-recital 
on “Folksongs of All Nations” at Public School 16s, 
Brooklyn. 

Hans MERx APPEARANCES. 


Hans Merx continues his many successful appearances 
in an evening of patriotic songs, in which he has been 
very much in demand by organizations throughout the 
country. January 31 he appeared at Newark, when Adele 
Krueger and Wilma Sanda assisted, the latter wearing a 
German costume. Mr. Merx sang some of the same songs 
which he featured at his Carnegie Hall recital, Many of 
these song he brought with him from the battle front, 
where he was stationed over a year. 

Mr. Merx was in charge of the music at the farewell 
reception tendered His Grace the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, George W. Mundelein, D. D., on Jan- 








THE BILTMORE 
SERIES OF MORNING MUSICALES 


Management MR. R. E. JOHNSTON 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a series of eight Morning 


Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock on the following dates, during 
Season 1915-1916, 


WL kL 5 fT). i 3 
November 19 December 17 





February 11 
February 25 


January 21 
January 28 





Artists Engaged Are As Follows: 





FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 

HUGH ALLAN MME. MELBA 

LUCREZIA BORI MARGARETE OBER 

CLARENCE BIRD ROSA OLITZKA 

ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 

MISCHA ELMAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI 

GERALDINE FARRAR MARIE RAPPOLD 

ANNA FITZIU ANTONIO SCOTTI 

MABEL GARRISON LOUIS SIEGEL 

LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ANDREAS DE SEGUROLA 

ROSINA GALLI ALBERT SPALDING 

JOSEF HOFMANN ADA SASSOLI 

LOUISE HOMER ANDRE TOURRET 

BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR MARY WARFEL 

FRITZ KREISLER REINALD WERRENRATH 
Reserved Seats, $3.00 Boxes Seating Six, $30.00 





Orders for seats and boxes may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to MR. R. E, JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway and 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. Pickets on sale at 
Biltmore Box Office during the week of each concert. 


KNABE PIANO USED 

















uary 30. A motet by Palestrina and various other choral 
works were sung under his direction. 
Mauve T. Dooxittie’s PIANo RECITAL. 

Maude Tucker Doolittle gave a piano recital at Rum- 
ford Hall, January 28, playing works by various standard 
composers. Her variety of touch and brilliancy of exe- 
cution brought her especial praise in the performance of 
Palmgren’s “Night in May,” Liszt’s F minor study and 
the “Staccato” study by Rubinstein. 

GENEvirve Btspek’s ACTIVITIES, 

Genevieve Bisbee’s activities comprise teaching the piano 
according to the principles of Leschetizky, and giving 
frequent recitals cither in her splendid duplex studio at 
Carnegie Hall, or in Hotel Plaza. In both places Charles 
Naegele has been heard, and appearances by this talented 
young man in various concerts have very frequently been 
followed by the query “Who is your teacher?” 

A press notice follows: 

“A genuine surprise of the evening was in the piano 
performance of young Charles Naegele, Jr., who is new to 
Freehold. A mere boy with great promise for future 
prominence in the musical world. Already a technician 
of marked ability, his playing showed a cultured expres- 
sion beyond his years. His most charming characteristic 


is a clear, soft touch that fairly captivates. This was 
shown to perfect advantage in the Schubert-Liszt ‘Hark, 
Hark, The Lark.’ In great contrast was his bold, brilliant 
rendition of the Schubert-Tausig ‘March Militaire.’ Equal- 
ly well did he play the Chopin E major etude, op. 10 and 
the Mendelssohn ‘Spinning Song’ as encore. For second 
encore Mr. Naegele gave a minuet by Seeboeck.”—Free- 


hold (N. J.) Democrat. 


WomMEN’S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 


Madeline Hobart Eddy conducted the orchestral con- 
cert of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, at Hotel Maj- 
estic, January 31. On the program were a complete sym 
phony by Mozart, “Spanish Dances” by Moszkowski, and 
short works, including a “Maestoso” for orchestra in 7/4 
time, forty-nine measures long, by the conductor, Miss 
Eddy. Coyle Crosby Tullar, tenor, and Leila Cannes, 
pianist, assisted: The personnel of this women’s orchestra 
is as follows: 

Violins: Elizabeth Armstrong, Cornelia Blaine, 
Cruikshank, Ada Heinemann, Margaret Krauss, 
MacNamee, Elsie Radler, Elizabeth Ruddell, Jessie Tal 
mage, Martha Mayer Thompson. 


Maud 


Clair 


Violas: Amy Robie, Helen Williams. 
’Cellos: Marie Eddy, Beatrice Kroll. 
Bass: Juliette Mousson. 

Flute: Rose Fischbein. 

Clarinet: Tillie Orenstein 

Cornet: Hope Sloan. 

Piano: Frances Eddy. 


Amy Fay is president. 


Harriet Ence. TEACHES THE Burrowes METHOD. 


Harriet Engel of Brooklyn has two large and flourish- 
ing groups of children who are studying the Burrowes 
primary music method under her expert instruction. One 
of these groups is in New York and the other in Brooklyn 
Miss Engel, who is an expert pianist, finds her work very 
enjoyable 


SAMOILOFF PuptiLcs CONCERT, MARCH I 


A concert and reception by pupils of the Russian bari-_ 
tone, Lazar S. Samoiloff, will take place at Delmonico’s 
March 1. 

ConsTANCE HULSMANN AT STRAND THEATRE 


Constance Hulsmann played Chopin’s waltz in D flat 
(known as the “Minuet” waltz) at the Strand Theatre, 
January 29. She did this with such neat technic and style 
that she she was rewarded with three recalls, which she 


took like the veteran she is, being now ten years of age. 
NoTEs 


Frances Brockel, formerly soprano of the Central Bap- 
tist Church, has returned from several years’ study in 
Germany. One who has heard her says: “Her voice is 
beautiful in quality, true and sympathetic 

Louis Lombard, once of Utica, later of New York, still 
later at Castle Trevano, Lugano, Switzerland, has sent 
his friends a leaflet containing his recollections of asso- 
ciation with Massenet. It is an interesting story. 

Caroline Eggleston Shaver will give her tone-pictures 
on February 12 at 218 Madison avenue, playing works by 
modern composers, and closing with several of her in 


teresting and original “Nonsense Songs.” She exhibits 
several pictures and etchings to illustrate the various piano 
pieces. 

Frances de Villa Ball, of Albany, is mourning the death 
of her father, Dr. Ball, who passed away following a long 
illness. Dr. Ball was known as a warm-hearted phy- 
sician who never thought of dollars and cents, but only 
of what he and his profession could do to relieve suf 
fering humanity. 


Grace Whistler’s Recital. 





Grace Whistler, contralto, who is well known in this 
country and abroad, will be heard at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Monday evening, February 14. Miss Whistler has 
sung with much success in opera abroad, and when Mas 
cagni’s opera, “Ysabeau,” had been chosen for an American 
production, she was selected by the composer to sing the 
principal contralto role. She is also well known to the 
concert stage and has made two transcontinental tours in 
the United States and Canada. Her program will con 
sist mostly of modern French, German and English songs 
“Le Coeur qui chante,” by De Faye-Jozin, was dedicated to 
Miss Whistler by the composer. 
great favorite in France and is sung at many recitals. 


This song has become a 
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EDDY BROWN IS THOROUGHLY AMERICAN. 
Young Wizard of the Bow a Youth of Varied Tastes. 





kddy Brown was at home to the MUSICAL Courier repre- 

entative on a recent alternoon Rococo cognomens and 
mspicuous flowing locks do not necessarily indicate genius, 
clieves this unostentatious young wizard of the bow, just 
returned to his native country from ten years of study and 
concertizing in Europe, and therefore he sticks to the name 
bestowed upon him out in Chicago twenty years ago, which, 
like its owner, is very much American. While the subject 
of conversation naturally turned to things musical, this 
youth seemed to like to talk of other things than his violin 
istic triumphs 

Like other very much alive young Americans, he loves 

itdoor sports and is also very much addicted to books 
He confessed to a penchant for poetry—Schiller and Goethe 
first of all; to a love of Shakespeare; and to a particular 
delight in history. The life of Napoleon fascinates him, 

wcause whatever he wanted he got.” 

Apropos of his repertoire, Eddy Brown dryly and com- 
prehensively observed, and this with the American, not 
the Continental viewpoint of distance, “I could play all the 
way from New York to San Francisco. I play everything 
In general, I prefer Brahms and Beethoven; though I might 
ay when I play Brahms, I like Brahms best,” etc., etc 
a word to be used with discretion 








The young virtuoso 
AMERICAN ).X O74) a @ ane) a 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Connected with Charles Frobman’s Empire Theatre and Companies 
REC OGNIZED AS THE LEADING INSTITUTION 
FOR DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 
Founded in 1884 
For catalog and information apply to the Secretary, Room 152 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian ‘Hall, New York 


CAROLINE HALSTED LITTLE 


SOPRANO 


After successful appearances in New York 
will resume her classes in Oakland and 
San Francisco after February Fifteenth. 
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has tried his hand at composition with commendable results, 
earning the approval of his master, Auer. 

And speaking of his teachers, this youth studied with 
Hubay and Auer during the greater part of his sojourn in 
Europe; before he went abroad he studied in Indianapolis 
with Hugh McGibeny. The next evening, January 17, fol- 
lowing the docking of the steamer Nieuw Amsterdam, on 
which Eddy Brown returned to America after ten years’ 
absence, he was given an ovation at Indianapolis, his old 
hometown. It was an appearance with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Perhaps no better example of the spirit 
of his reception, both there and at his subsequent New 


York appearances thus far, is given than the appended 














EDDY BROWN, 


tribute from his former teacher, Hugh McGibeny. With 
Eddy Brown's permission it is herewith reproduced : 
Metropolitan School of Mus‘c, 

Indianapolis, Ind., January 18, 1916: 
My Dear Epvpy: Last night I could not sleep! Such violin play 
ing is the gift of the gods and all the time my mind kept picturing 
you, the little frail boy of years ago, touched by some magic hand 
and made into the wonderful artist you are today. That I expected 
you to play very well goes without saying, but in my wildest dreams 
I never expected what you gave us. Such a tone as only the very 
great give us. God bless you, my boy, and keep you always going 
ahead to the greatness of the greatest, for it is surely yours. God 
be thanked that you were sent to me to let me have at least some 
part in your development. When you return, try and arrange to 
take one meal with me. I will only invite a very few people and 
you can do just as you please. Don’t forget the picture. Eddy, 
if you only knew the joy it gave me to hear you and see you again. 
If you can find -time to write me a few lines, you know I would 
appreciate it much, Give my very kindest regards to your wonder 

ful mother, and with every possible wish for your great success, 

Your old teacher and devoted admirer, 
(Signed) Hucn McGripeny. 





BUFFALO BREVITIES. 


Noted Artists Appear in Recent Concerts. 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 30, 1916, 
Musically, the month of January has been about the 
busiest in the present Buffalo season. The third concert 
in Mai Davis Smith’s series took place in Elmwood Music 
Hall, January 4, when Fritz Kreisler, violinist, gave the 
entire program. 
MiscHA ELMAN WITH ORCHESTRA. 


Another violinist who visited Buffalo on January 19 
was Mischa Elman, who appeared as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Elman impressed deeply by 
his virtuosity, and was heard with approval by a large and 
enthusiastic audience, 


Jutia Cute ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED. 


The Chromatic Club presented Julia Culp Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 11, in Twentieth Century Hall. In a prog- 
ram of Schubert, Hugo Wolf and Mahler, followed by 
an English group, Mme. Culp proved herself a match- 
less Lieder singer and was enthusiastically received by an 
audience which filled the hall. 

The Chromatic Club also presented the brothers, Gas- 
ton and Edouard Dethier, of New York City, in recital, 
Saturday, January 22. Again the following day the 
brothers were heard in Elmwood Music Hall. 


WIntFrEeD CuristreE With QUARTET. 

At Twentieth Century Hall, Monday evening, January 
24, Winifred Christie, a gifted pianist, proved herself a 
worthy associate for the Kneisel Quartet in her compre- 
hensive and artistic reading of the piano score of the 
Dvorak Quintet. 

Boston SyMpHONY CONCERT. 

Wednesday evening, January 26, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl! Muck, conductor, paid its annual 
visit to Buffalo, the concert being the fourth in the series 
of Mai Davis Smith. 

CarL FRriepBerG ACCLAIMED. 

Saturday afternoon, January 29, at Mount Saint Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Carl Friedberg, pianist, gave his second 
Buffalo recital of the season and established himself more 
firmly than ever in local favor. The unbounded enthu- 


siasm of the large audience must have been very grati- 
fying to the pianist who was obliged to add encores to 
his official program. 

Epwarp Durney. 


Koenen and Seagle in Dayton ‘ 
Arouse Enthusiasm of Big Audience- 


Oscar Seagle, baritone, and Tilly Koenen, contralto, were 
heard in joint recital in Dayton, Ohio, recently. Ac- 
cording to the Dayton Journal, of January 25, their re- 
ception was a highly flattering one. 

This was the review: 

“Koenen-Seagle Program Wins Large Audience. 
American Baritone and Dutch Contralto Make Friends in 
Gem City. With the exception of the opening number, 
‘Prologue from Pagliacci,’ a program of pure Lieder songs 
was given last night at the Victoria Theatre in the sixth 
concert of the Symphony series under the management 
of A. F. Thiele. The program was of more than usual 
interest and was delivered with more than usual art by 
both of the singers. Tilly Koenen, the famous Dutch 
contralto, and Oscar Seagle, American baritone, gave a 
concert easily accorded the most enjoyable of the season. 

“Having been delayed on her long journey from 
California by the floods in the Middle West, Miss 
Koenen arrived just in time for her opening group 
of songs, which she gave, however, with no trace 
of discomposure. She sang the Schubert songs with that 
repose and sincerity, with an intensity of style and beauty 
of phrasing and control that makes her the charming 
artist that she is. She gave ‘The Omnipotence’ with a 
magn:ficent fervor, bringing out its beautiful majesty as 
seldom heard before. Her second group of songs were 
the lighter vein, and she completely captivated her audi- 
ence by her description and rendition of several Dutch 
children’s songs, which were given with the greatest 
charm of expression. Miss Koenen’s voice is one of great 
power, with a lovely resonance and richness of tone, re- 
markable throughout its range, and appeared to great ad- 
vantage in all of her interpretations. 

“Mr. Seagle opened the program with the ‘Pagli- 
acci’ prologue and followed with a group of ballads, 
winning his audience at once with his wonderful art- 
istry. His voice is a pure baritone, lyric or dramatic 
as the occasion required, with a delightful silvery timbre. 
He sang the most difficult passages with the greatest ease 
and perfection of phrasing, disclosing an astonishing 
range. The audience made known its approbation in no 
uncertain way and before the end of the program, Mr. 
Seagle was given an ovation, such as no artist appearing 
in Dayton this season has received. His program was 
diversified, selections such as ‘Ballynure Ballad,’ which 
showed his splendid enunciatory powers, ‘Lamento Pro- 
vencale,’ ‘Carnival,’ Quilter’s ‘Crimson Petal’ and ‘Roundel 
of Spring,’ the last named composed by his accompanist, 
Frank Bibb, winning the most favor. The accompani- 
ments of Mr. Bibb were at all times in perfect harmony 
with the singer giving him sympathetic support. 

“Her accompanist, John Doane, was most satisfactory 
and played with all the discretion and control necessary 
for Miss Koenen’s support. There will be but one more 
concert of the Symphony series, the closing one being that 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, which will oc- 
cur March 2.” 





Hanna M. Bodell Exploits Young Tenor. 





Hanna M. Bodell, Swedish vocal teacher, gave a recital 
at her New York studio, January 29, for the purpose of 
launching her young pupil, Carl Peterson, upon the “sea 
of professionalism.” 

“Carl,” as he is called about the studio, is but eighteen. 
His tenor voice possesses strength, sweetness and flexi- 
bility of tone and he interprets his songs with a keen 
sense of understanding. The operatic selections were 
especially well rendered. Numbers on his program were: 
“When Shadows Gather” (Marshall), “Ich Liebe Dich” 
(Grieg), “Staendchen” (Schubert), “La Donna e Mobile” 
(from “Rigoletto”), and “E Lucevan le Steele” (from 
“Tosca” ). 

Bernado Olshansky, of the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, contributed several songs, to the delight of the 
guests. A word must be said of Theodore Heinroth, cel- 
list, for his charming contribution to the evening’s pleas- 
ure. Mr. Heinroth is said to have played before all the 
crowned heads of Europe. Irene Hall was a sympathetic 
accompanist. Victorie Skarine gave two unique readings. 





Godowsky to Be Heard in New York Recital Again. 





Leopold Godowsky will give his third piano recital in 
New York at Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, February 
24, for the benefit of the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople. 
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BOSTON OPERA AND PAVLOWA 
DELIGHT CLEVELAND AUDIENCES. 
Capacity Attendance Is the Rule at Bach Performance of 


Rabinoff’s Organization—Fortnightly Club 
and Other Recent Concerts. 








10112 Hampden Avenue, ' 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 1, 1916. f 


Four brilliant operatic performances were given in Cleve- 
land the past week by the combined forces of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company and the Pavlowa Ballet Russe. The 
operas chosen were “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Madame But- 
terfly,” “Bohéme” and “Pagliacci.” 

Luisa Villani, Tamaki Miura, Maggie Teyte, Felice Lyne, 
Giovanni Zenatello, Graham Marr, Thomas Chalmers, Jose 
Mardones and Riccardo Martin were heard in the leading 
roles. Keith’s Hippodrome, where the operas were given, 
was entirely sold out at each performance. 

BostoN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

At the sixth symphony concert of the season, on Friday, 
January 28, the program was given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conducting. The chief 
feature of the program was Beethoven’s “Eroica” sym- 
phony. Handel’s concerto in F major for strings and two 
wind instruments afforded the antithesis of the preceding 
symphony and the following Strauss number, “Death and 
Transfiguration.” Berlioz’s overture, “Roman Carnival,” 
closed the program. 

FortTNIGHTLY CLUB Music. 

The Fortnightly Club concert, Tuesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 25, at the Knickerbocker Theatre, was given by Dolores 
Maxwell, contralto, with Belle Fauss, accompanist; Betsy 
Wyers and Mrs. Sol Marcosson, pianists; Carl Grossman, 
violinist, and Oscar Eiler, cellist. Miss Wyers’ playing of 
the Brahms concerto, in D major, was that of a serious 
musician and a splendid technician. She was ably assisted 
by Mrs. Marcosson in the equally difficult second piano 
part, embracing as it does the condensed orchestral score. 
Both ladies are prominent artists in this vicinity and their 
fine work on this occasion was received with enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Maxwell was heard in a group of French songs, 
“Mon petit coeur soupire,” Weckerlin; “L’Heure de Pour- 
pre,’ Holmes, and “Il Neige,” by Bemberg, and in a group 
of English songs, “Heart Sorrow,” by Wilson G. Smith; 
“Wind and Lyre,” Harriet Ware; “Four by the Clock,” 
Mallinson, and “What’s in the Air ?”, by Eden. 

The Arensky trio in D major, played by Miss Wyers, 
Mr. Grossman and Mr. Eiler, closed the program. 

ILLINI CLUB MUSICALE, 

A musicale was given at the Illini Club on Sunday after- 
noon, January 30, by Elmer G. Hoelzle, tenor, assisted by 
Mrs. Walter McClure, pianist, and George Emerson, ac- 


companist. Dotores REEpy MAXWELL. 





TROY HEARS EVAN WILLIAMS 
WITH DISTINCT PLEASURE. 


Press Gives Due Tribute. 


Through Warren B. A. Scanlon, concert manager, Evan 
Williams, the Welsh tenor, was introduced to a Troy, N. Y., 
audience, Wednesday evening, January 26. 

The Troy Record of the following morning showed its 
delight at Mr. Williams’ work in no uncertain terms, as 


the following goes to show: 

The song recital given last evening at Music Hall by Evan Wil 
liams, world renowned for his lyric tenor voice and his wonderful 
interpretations of various composers, proved a musical treat. He 
has been variously described as “the great Welsh tenor,” “the 
Americanized Welsh singer,” and again as “America’s greatest tenor 
singer.” The United States and Wales may both be proud to claim 
him for a son, and his genius as a singer was very evident in his 
interpretations of last evening, while the native sweetness of his 
voice, together with the greatness of his art, made the program 
horoughly enjoyed. 

; The first pe by Handel included ‘‘Where’er You Walk,” “Total 
Eclipse” and “Sound an Alarm.’’ Of these the first, slow, dignified 
and well suited for a prelude, was delightfully sung. The 
applause was most spontaneous and hearty. The “Sound an Alarm 
was sung with the clear, loud, ringing tone which the composition 
demanded and each phrase was bell-like in its clarity and resonance. 

The Schubert group which followed gave the artist an oppor- 
tunity to display the sweetness and delicacy of the love lyric or 
the sibilance of the spring wind. Each of these, though sung in 
English, was given with the rhythmic effect of the original tongue. 
“Faith in Spring,” the first of the group, softly sung and clearly 
enunciated, was a gem, The classic “Serenade’’ was rendered with 
the fervor of a troubadour. “Impatience,” the third of this group, 
was sung with the rapid rush of quick enunciation, and the sudden, 
soft melody, which varied the wailing effect of the longing expressed 
in the sustained tones. In response to the hearty encore Brownell’s 
“Four Leaved Clover” was charmingly sung. 

In the Meyerbeer aria, “A Paradise,” the wonderful breath con- 
trol was evident, while the sustained upper notes, given with full 
effect, showed both the power and the flexibility of the voice, while 
the phrasing was exquisitely accomplished. “All the World Loves 
a Lover” was a very brief but pleasing encore number. “Inter 
Nos,” by MacFadyen, a strange, wild wail of love and anguish, 
was sung in such a vivid and thrilling manner that the artistic effect 
was great. Cadman’s “The Moon Drops Low” was again a strange 
scrap of song, sung with thrilling intensity and dramatic fervor. 
Hammond’s “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” was descriptive and sung 
with telling effect. “Israfel,” by Bruno Huhn, the last number of 





this group, expressed the beauty of the middle register of this rich 
voice, and contained deeper notes, almost baritone, and closed with 
sweet, high tones, The encore for this group was Bartlett’s “Dream.” 
“A Perfect Day,” sung as a double encore, was received with great 
enthusiasm, 

The last group of songs opened with Campbell-Tipton’s “A Fool’s 
Soliloquy,” which reproduced the melancholy wail and sharp cry 
of impotent rage and closed with the agonized prayer which dis- 
played great ability in vocal art as well as dramatic effect. 

“The Heart of Her,” a sweet and tender love song by Cadman, 
was given with the half tones that were sweetness personified, ‘The 
Spirit Flower,” by Campbell-Tipton, was sung instead of the sched- 
uled number by Protheroe. This is a wonderful favorite and the 
announcement was received with applause. The sweet, high, pure 
falsetto notes produced an effect which was one of the greatest 
successes of the evening. ‘The Bells of Rheims,” by Lemare, was 
the closing number of the program and formed a fitting climax to 
a program rich in beauty. Every word was distinct, every phrase 
modulated so as to produce an effect, every line of the poem sung 
with shading and expression which were fitted to the sentiment. 

At the close of the program Knapp’s “Open the Gates of the 
Temple” was sung, as the audience refused to go without another 
favorite number. The accompanist of the evening, Samuel Chotzi- 
noff, played each number with such consummate skill that the 
listeners felt the piano notes to be a part of the song, sustaining, 
aiding, but never dominating the vocalization, 





PERILS OF SINGERS WHO TRAVEL NORTH. 
Molly Byerly Wilson Interviewed. 





The Los Angeles Herald of January 20, under the above 
heading, contains an interview with the Los Angeles 
artist, Molly Byerly Wilson, dramatic contralto. At the 
time, Miss Wilson was passing through Los Angeles on 
a train delayed by the heavy coast rain storms, and was 
uncertain whether or not she could reach her next con- 
cert engagements. The interview follows: 

“With the assertion that California rainy weather 
isn’t real ‘rainy weather’ compared with the conditions 
which she met in the Northwest, Molly Byerly Wilson, 
Los Angeles concert singer, who has been making a con- 
cert tour with the New York Metropolitan Company in 
the Northwest, returned to Los Angeles today. 

“Undaunted by the washouts, Miss Wilson announced 
her intention of getting to Riverside and San Bernardino 
‘some way’ to sing in concert tonight and tomorrow 
evening respectively. 

“In the East and Northwest we saw real winter weath- 
er, and we sang in auditoriums that were like ice boxes,’ 
Miss Wilson stated. ‘At Pocatello, Idaho, as we sang our 
first trio, the wind blew down our backs in a perfect 
blast, and our chiffon skirts waved back and forth in the 
breeze. After that first number we all appeared in wraps. 

““One day, while traveling, our train broke in two on 
a long grade and left the rear coaches held only by their 
brakes, while the front section chugged merrily onward. 
Before an engine was sent back to rescue us, the discon- 
nected steam heat turned to icicles and we were forced 
to gymnastics to keep from freezing. 

“On another occasion the entire company sat up all 
night, expecting to reach our destination hourly, but the 
train was held by snow storms for many hours.’” 

Since the first of November, Miss Wilson has appeared 
in more than fifty engagements with the New York 
Metropolitan Company and Axel Skovgaard, the Danish 
violinists in concerts throughout the West and Northwest, 
and is to continue on an extensive tour through the South 
and East. She filled recently several dates in her home 
state of California, and the following press comments 
show that she is not “without honor in her own coun- 
try.” 

“Most radiant of all the numbers on the program was 
the beloved aria from ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice.’ Sung with understanding, this re- 
markable composition is one that tests the powers of 
emotion and the technic of the contralto at once, and 
rendered well there are few which excell it. Miss Wil- 
son sang it well.”—Fresno, Cal. Morning Republican, 
January 18, 1916. 

“Molly Byerly Wilson of Los Angeles won, perhaps, 
the heartiest approval of her audience. Miss Wilson’s 
voice is a contralto of wide range and power.”—Riverside, 
Cal., Daily Press, January 21, 1916. 





“Molly Byerly Wilson was received well in her rendi- 
tion of ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’ an aria from 
‘Samson and Delilah.’ She sang this in costume, which 
added decidedly to the effect.”—Riverside, Cal., Enter- 
prise, January 21, 1916. 

“Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, is a Los Angeles girl, 
whose numbers were well received, she being at her best 
in a little German song that she gave as an encore.”—San 
Bernardino, Cal., Daily Sun, January 22, 1916. 

“Among the vocalists Molly Wilson of Los Angeles 
won the approval of her audience. Her singing of ‘Im 
Herbst’ by Franz brought an insistent demand for an 
encore.”—San Bernardino, Cal., Daily News, January 22, 
1916. 











HERE are names 

in every language 
that stand for something 
definite—that bring up 
a picture as effectively 
as a long description. 
Hercules and Samson 
—these mean strength. 
Napoleon stands for 
military genius. He who 
reflects fashion is called 
a Beau Brummel. 
People have come to 
see a symbol in the name 
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The very sound of the 
word suggests the sturdi- 
ness of a house of musi- 
cal genius and crafts- 
manship, dating back to 
the workshop in which 
Jonas Chickering made 
his first piano. The 
leader always, recog- 
nized by musical au- 
thorities through the 
decades, this noble in- 
strument represents 
today, as ever, the 
highest development of 
a plano. 
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TWO NOTABLE PRODUCTIONS 
UNDER DIRECTION OF E. G. HOOD. 


“"Stabat Mater’ Sung at Nashua and ‘‘The Messiah’’ at 
Lowell—Prominent Soloists Participate. 





Eusebius G. Hood conducted interesting performances 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” by the MacDowell Choir, 
Nashua, N. H., January 27, and the Lowell Choral Society 
Lowell, Mass., January 25, and each event was followed by 
comprehensive expressions of Mr. Hood's ability as a con- 
ductor by the local press of each city. 

The Nashua Telegraph, January 28, praised the work of 
the chorus, concluding by saying: “Mr. Hood handled his 
choir with his usual ability” and “The concert will be long 
remembered by all in attendance, and was in all respects 
a fitting opening for the present year of Nashua’s famous 
musical organization.” 

The soloists at Nashua were Geneva Jefferds, soprano; 
Lusinn Barakian, mezzo-soprano; J. Garfield Stone, tenor, 
and Frederick Huddy, bass. 

Concerning Handel's oratorio, “The Messiah,” the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen, January 26, observed that: “The 
Choral Society has never given a finer performance under 
his (Mr. Hood’s) baton. The tone and balance were uni- 
formly good, the enunciation was excellent, the attack 
and release of a phrase unanimous. Nor did familiarity 
with the music tempt the chorus to attempt to force its 
powers. There was volume enough when needed, but the 
singers showed a fine restraint when beauty of shading 
and quality of tone was to be desired. In short the music 
was sung with intelligence and feeling for the significance 
of the text and with an elasticity that lifted it from a 
mechanical task to a performance instinct with life and 
vigor, The florid, running passages in which the com- 
poser, delighted were sung by each of the four sections of 
the chorus with remarkable smoothness and facility, and 
much of it is difficult singing when it is so given. The 
tenors were never more effective, balancing the other parts 
far better than we ever remember to have heard them be- 
fore. The basses, too, lent solidity to the music and yet 
avoided that lumbering style of singing that mars the ef- 
fectiveness of the deeper voices. Sopranos and altos pre- 
served a pleasing quality of tone throughout, and, as far 
as could be judged, the theatre proved to be better suited 
to a concert of the kind than the opera house, where much 
of the resonance of the chorus appeared at times to be 
lost 

“lt is doubtful whether the society has ever presented 
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a quartet of soloists more even in merit than those who 
appeared last night. P 

“Confident, and justly so, in the ability of choir and so- 
loists, Mr. Hood conducted with authority and enthusiasm, 
keeping all his forces responsive to his will. The chorus 
has certainly never achieved anything finer.” 

Soloists for “The Messiah” were Anita Rio, soprano; 
Alma Beck, contralto; William Wheeler, tenor, and Wil- 
fred Glenn, bass. 

To each of these the same Lowell Courier-Citizen gave 
the following tribute: 

“Singing entirely from memory, Mme. Rio displayed the 
beauty of her voice and method alike in florid measures 
and in sustained song. The ‘Rejoice Greatly’ she gave 
with limpid facility and with purity of tone. She sang 
the ‘Come Unto Him’ with fine expression and feeling and 
invested the beautiful air, ‘I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth,’ with the exultation and devotion that expresses a 
belief in the resurrection, the secret of the number’s ap- 
peal to every heart. It was artistic singing and musical 
throughout, and the singer was very warmly received. 

“Miss Beck, the contralto, showed a voice very evenly 
developed and possessing a mellow lower register of fine 
quality and power. She sang without affectation and, 
whether in recitative or in song, knew how to make the 
fine timbre of her voice tell. The ‘He Was Despised’ she 
gave altogether admirably, simply, it is true, but coloring 
the tones to impart the poignant sorrow of the passion. 

“The recitative in the solo earlier in the work was fine- 
ly delivered and there was life and movement in the -air 
‘O Thou that Tellest.’ The audience was not slow to 
manifest its appreciation. 

“Mr. Wheeler, too, proved to be a very excellent tenor 
soloist with a voice of real tenor quality, but robust and 
virile and managed with no little skill. He observed the 
traditions of oratorio, singing admirably in his opening 
recitative and gave the air ‘Every Valley’ smoothly, man- 
aging the ornamental passages with fine control of breath 
and artistic phrasing, contrasting this latter with a beau- 
tiful interpretation of the air ‘Behold and See If There 
Be Any Sorrow’ that made an instant appeal. 

“Mr. Glenn’s bass voice was of sonorous quality, but 
flexible enough to meet the taxing demands of the solos 
which fell to his share. He gave the ‘But Who May 
Abide’ with fine emphasis and the ‘Why Do the Nations 
Rage’ at a spirited tempo that he never blurred despite 
the pace. The air ‘The Trumpet Shall Sound’ was also 
magnificently done, the trumpet obligato being splendidly 
played by Walter Smith, of the orchestra. 

“The four solo voices blended remarkably well in the 
quartet ‘Since By Man Came Death.’” 

The Boston Festival Orchestra accompanied both at 
Nashua and at Lowell. 











In connection with her second concert season in America 


Mine. MEL VILLE-LISZNIEWSKA 


will accept no more than ten advanced pupils in the time 
between October 15, 1916, and April 15, 1917 


. 
Early applications desirable, as Mrs, Liszmiewska is desirous of completing arrangements before sailing for Europe on April 11, 1916 


Address THE HAMPTON, 22 East 31st Street, New York City maar enor’ arso 
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THE DISTINGUISHED BARITONE 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


ON TOUR 
EVERYWHERE RE-ENGAGED 


Crowds Turned Away at Appearance With Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 











number in the artists’ course next year.” 


Minneapolis Tribune, January 31: “The entire house was sold out to absolute capacity and 
the ovation accorded him broke the new rule in regard to encores.” 

Grand Forks Daily Herald, January 20: ‘“The finest song recital ever heard in Grand Forks. 
Immediately after the recital last night arrangements were made by which he will give the first 
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NEW YORK RECITAL 


Monday, February 21, at 3 P. M. 











SECOND PRIVATE CONCERT 
OF MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB. 


Notable Program Given Under Koemmentch Direction. 


The second private concert of the fiftieth season of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, Louis Koemmenich, conductor, 
was given in the grand concert hall of Hotel Astor, New 
York, February 1, 1916. This opened with a group of 
three songs which appeared on the first program of the 
club in 1866, namely, “O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,” 
by F. Kiichen; “The Hunter’s Farewell” and “The Merry 
Wayfarer,” by Mendelssohn. Sentimental reasons aside, 
which naturally suggested that the singing of these songs 
under the conditions outlined above would enlist the sym- 
pathies of the audience, it can safely be asserted that this 
group really gripped the hearts of the hearers. The club 
entered into the spirit of the hour and under the able baton 
of Conductor Koemmenich gave not simply a rendering of 
the music, but a hallowed, reverential touch to these songs, 
such as is infrequentiy heard. 

The second group consisted of “Nature’s Lullaby,” by 
C. B. Hawley; “The Swiss Recruit,” a folksong arranged 
by Carl Hirsch; and “Swing Along,” by Will Marion Cook. 
It was certainly a beautiful tribute to the late Charles B. 
Hawley, who was a faithful and invaluable member of the 
club from 1889 to his untimely death in 1915, that the 
club should elect to honor his memory by singing this 
song of his composition, As the last line, “My eyes are 
closed in slumber fast,” faded, to many in the audience 
there came a vision of their friend and companion, whose 
departure, as the program so touchingly stated, “left a void 
that we shall probably be unable to fill in our time.” 
Here again the sentiment of the hour, rather than that of 
the song, was the potential factor and it fs doubtful if 
any requiem could carry with it the feeling that the sing- 
ers put into this tribute to their friend. It is a beautiful 
song, and will probably never be sung better. The second 
song of the group served to lighten the tension, while the 
third soon had the audience “a swingin’ bof lef’ and right.” 

The second part of the program was divided into two 
groups, the first of which consisted of a “Minstrel Song,” 
by Adam de la Hale (1240), arranged by A. Zander; 
“When the Boys Come Home,” by Oley Speaks; and 
“Bacchanalian Chorus,” by J. W. Elliott. This group af- 
forded the club an opportunity to display to splendid ad- 
vantage the training it has gained under its present con- 
ductor. 

The really heavy song was reserved for the last group, 
which consisted of “Land-Sighting” by Eduard Grieg. 
Here again under the able guidance of Conductor Koem- 
menich, the varied moods of “Olaf Trygvason” were ad- 
mirably depicted. Beautiful as the selection is, it was 
just as beautifully rendered. In the incidental solo, 
William D. Tucker revealed a baritone voice of splendid 
quality, excellently trained and used. 

The assisting soloist was Beatrice Harrison, cellist, 
whose selections were “Sarabande,” by Handel; scherzo, 
by Dittersdorf-Kreisler; “Oriental,” by Cui; and “Preis- 
lied” (“Meistersinger”), by Wagner. These selections af- 
forded the soloist an opportunity to display her splendid 
talent and art. In every way Miss Harrison justified the 
praise that has been accorded her and again proved her- 
self an artist of the first rank. 

Again the work of Louis Koemmenich, conductor, is 
to be commended. It is true that he has a chorus of artists 
to use as his instrument, but in these days of efficiency, 
it is readily recognized that results depend upon.combina- 
tions, and that the right leader is the main factor in the 
effective work of any group. Mr. Koemmenich’s worth, 
and popularity were amply attested by the splendid ovation 
accorded him by both singers and auditors. 

As for the audience, the patrons and friends of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club are recognized as leaders in society, 
art and music in this great metropolis; and in the crowded 
house that so liberally and vigorously applauded the work 
of the singers, were recognized many people of prominence 
and influence, who hail these concerts as a splendid op- 
portunity to renew acquaintanceship and strengthen bonds 
of friendship. 





St. James Choir, S. Wesley Sears, Director, 
to Present Compositions by T. Tertius Noble. 


This evening, Thursday, February 10, the choir of St. 
James’ Church, Philadelphia, where S. Wesley Sears is 
the organist and choirmaster, will sing two works by T. 
Tertius Noble, conducted by the composer. The works 
to be heard will be “The Soul Triumphant” and “Gloria 
Domini,” and the beauty of the choral works will be en- 
hanced by the playing of thirty-seven players from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Sears will be at the organ. 





Last Concert of Flonzaley Subscription Series. 


The concluding concert of the Flonzaley Quartet’s sub- 
scription series will be given in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Tuesday evening, March 14. 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN’S TRIUMPHS. 


Operatic Leader Is a Brilliant Recital Giver. 


Julia Claussen is one of the few operatic singers who 
wins equal recognition on the concert platform and recital 
hall. Sunday afternoon, January 30, she appeared in Chi- 
cago at the Blackstone Theatre in a song recital, and the 
following day the critics in Chicago were unanimous in 
pronouncing her one of the greatest artists that has ever 
graced any recital hall. The critiques follow: 

“One Irish tenor idol, one grand opera star and one 
visiting contralto from Holland-—-this was the trio of 
artists which challenged the musicai public of Chicago. 

. . There was compensation of 
superior order at the Blackstone 
Theatre, where Julia Claussen 
fresh from her triumphs as 
Brunnhilde, Brangaene and 
Anita, gave a recital. 

“Mme. Claussen’s art can stand 
the test of the concert hall m‘nus 
travesty afid trapping, because it 
is based upon the intelligent de- 
velopment of technic, joined to 
evidently limitless natural vocal 
resources and the real musical 
temperament. All the qualities 
of the singer were revealed at 
her recital, 

“Tl heard her in the ‘Grand Air 
of the Prophete,’ which is the 
touchstone for all contralti. But 
Mme. Claussen has an extraor- 
dinary voice, encompassing the 
range of contralto, mezzo-con- 
tralto and dramatic soprano. 

“The aria was therefore a 
mere nothing for her, a simple 
method of showing all the mys- 
teries of her complex knowledge 
of singing. She exhibited the 
coloratura of a high soprano, a 
mezza-voce dripping with charm, 
trills, tricky scale work, and a 
range from high C to low A flat. 
All these she tossed off as if at 
play. Mme. Claussen’s suc- 
cess was a well merited triumph 
for this splendid artist.”—-Even- 
ing American, Januay 31, 1916. 


Mme. 


presented a 


honors 


“The 


Claussen’s. She 


were 


program of gigantic weight, and 
she sang it in a manner that left 
no doubt of her leadership. It 
is best of all when the music is 
great and is done as superbly as 
sang her pro- 
gram yesterday, ... for the high 
points of the recital there were 
Schubert’s ‘Erlkonig’ and the 
aria ‘O Pretres de Baal,’ from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophete,’ both 
sung with stunning dramatic 
likewise a suite of six 
songs by Heise called in trans- 
lation ‘Dyveke’s Songs.’ The 
suite is a noteworthy bit of com- 


Mme. Claussen 


style ; 





position, one of the most inter- 
esting novelties of the season. 
“Mme. Claussen is one of the 
great singers of the generation. 
She is great in every category 
Her voice is of lovely quality, its 


Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 


JULIA CLAUSSEN AS ORTRUD IN “LOHENGRIN.” 


of her art of song. 
range seems almost unlimited, its intonation is always of 
complete purity. Best of all, when she colors a tone it 
remains a musical tone. Nearly all singers attempt to do 
this, but many do not succeed.”-—Chicago Daily Journal, 


January 31, 1916. 


“There is every reason to believe that Mme. Claussen, 
who gave a recital at the Blackstone Theatre yesterday, 








is exceedingly pleased with the outcome of that enter- 
tainment. . . 

“While the appreciation of people who take their pleas- 
ures in theatres and concert rooms is not always discrim- 
inating, there can be no doubt that the acclamations which 
were extended to Mme. Claussen at her concert were no 
The Swedish artist is one of the 
few who are equally convincing upon the concert and op 


more than she deserved. 


eratic stage. She possesses not only a voice richly col- 


ored as to its tone, but the brains and the musicianship 





wherewith to cause the voice to bring the liveliest pleas 
ure to listeners who believe that there is much more to 
fine singing than notes. 

“The particular point at which I came into touch with 
Mme. Claussen’s efforts was during the unfolding of 
Schubert’s ‘Erlkénig.’ This, to be 
Nearly every singer who has yearned to be 


sure, is a hackneyed 
composition. 
accepted as an ‘interpretative’ artist has struggled with it. 
more have been 


Some of them have been impressive; 


mildly amusing. Mme. Claussen previously had decided 
that Schubert’s song ought to be regarded as a piece of 
music and not as a vaudeville sketch in which one person 
is expected to imitate at various moments the voices of a 
goblin, an agonized child and a reassuring parent. Her 
presentation of the ballad was nevertheless dramatic, and 
only at the end, when the death of the child was an- 
nounced, did the singer make, as it were, a bolt for the 
footlights. 
“In her capacity as an operatic artist Mme. Claussen 
presented herself in the air ‘O 
Baal,’ from Meyer 
Prophete.’ This is 


Pretres de 
beer’s ‘Le 
an excerpt not often heard since 
the days in which the art of 
snging declined If there are 
but few contraltos who are able 
to make anything out of Fides’ 
air, the giver of this concert 
proved that there is at least 
one.”—Chicago Herald, January 


31, 1916, 


“There is a beauty in the mu 
sic of the human voice that is 
just as compelling in this age 
which so prides itself upon its 
sophistication, as story tells u 
that it was in the simpler times 
long gone by In these days 
many people have had a _ thin 
veneer of superrefinement vat 
nished onto the exterior, which 
doubtless in rare instances may 
have struck in deeper, and so 
they think that they care more 
for polish of ‘art’ than for the 
more elemental facts of nature 
but under favorable circum 
stances you find that they are 


They 
pay tr.bute to the beauty of the 


quite human after all 
human voice with the same in 
stinctive appreciation that moves 
them in the presence of natural 
beauty in any other form; the 
sunset, the flowers, or the wind 
blowing over the sea. 

“This 


must have been developed to the 


natural gift of voice 


utmost by the long routine, and 
then to give it meaning there 
must be that something which 
dwells within the human heart 
and which for want of a better 
word we call sincerity, and when 
all of these have been by lucky 
chance brought together in one 
person we have a Julia Claus 
sen.”—Evening Post. January 31 


1910 


“Mme. Claussen is one of the 
few opera singers who are not a 
disappointment in the recital 
hall Her tone stands the sé 
verer test with success; her in 


terpretation of Lieder and of 


such operatic excerpts as the ‘O 


Pretres de Baal,’ from Meyer 


beer’s ‘Le Prophete,’ are con 


vineing, even without the adventitious aids of costume and 


stiff jointed pantomime. The Schubert songs, ‘Fruhling 

glaube’ and ‘Erlkonig,’ she sang beautifully, after the 
classic patterns. For encore Brahms’ ‘Sapphische Ode’ 
brought deep delight.”—Chicago Tribune, January 31, 1o16 


“This year’s first opportunity for hearing Julia Claus 
sen, the Chicago Opera’s admired mezzo-soprano, in song 
recital attracted a large audience to the Blackstone The 
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atre The program began with a group of German Lieder, 
continued with an operatic aria and a Danish song cycle 
and ended with a group of songs by American writers. 
Eleanor Scheib was the accompanist 

“No one to present knowledge has ever suggested that 
Mme. Claussen’s voice is not perfected as a means of ex 
pression It is one of the world’s choice treasures, and 
because of its excellence the critical auditor tends to ex 
amine with care the interpretative power of the singer 
which shares with the quality of the voice the praise or 
blame that a recital of Lieder may bring.”—Daily News 


January 31, 1916 


“One thinks inevitably of one term for Mme. Claussen’s 


oice, art and personality—nobility Hers is one of the 


most truly distinguished talents of the musical world 


Examiner, January 31, 1916 


ERIE’S COMMUNITY CHORUS 
SECOND SEASON OPENS WELL. 


Soprano and Violinist Given Enthusiastic Reception. 


Erie, Pa., January 26, 1916 
Erie's Community Chorus opened its second season 





auspiciously on Thursday evening, January 13, in the Ma- 
sonic Temple Concert Hall, which held a capacity audi- 
ence These singers are gaining ground rapidly and on 
Thursday evening gave some of the finest ensemble sing- 
ing heard locally for years The important number on 
the program was Julian Edward's “Mermaid,” which was 
Parshall (tenor) and Caroline Swaney 


given with Earnest 
Mrs. Swaney’s work was de 


(soprano) in the solo roles 
lightful, especially that in connection with the chorus 
where her notes rang out with telling effect. Mr. Parshall 
happy in his solo numbers, the dramatic numbers be 
Georgie French 


wis 
ing especially well suited to his voice 
Brevillier (contralto) and Wilson Bushnell (baritone) 
were the assisting soloists Mrs. Brevillier gave a group 
of four songs, which were greeted by storms of ap 
It is seldom that Erie has a visit from a promi 


plause 

nent metropolitan artist who satisfies as does Mrs. Bre 
villier, Her voice is luscious and warm and her interpre- 
tative ability admirable It was an entire all-American 


program 
Onrtve KLine 1N CONCERT 

Olive Kline recently gave a most delightful program in 
the Masonic Temple Concert Hall. Gifted with a charm- 
ing stage presence and a beautiful voice, she took her 
auditors by storm. Her first number, the “Shadow Song” 
from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” caught the immediate favor. 
Her technic in this number was superb. She gave also 
two groups of songs, German, French and Russian being 
included in one and the last group consisting of all Eng 
lish numbers In both her voice was equally charming. 
Miss Kline responded to a number of encores. It is to 
be hoped that Erie will soon have the privilege of hear 


ing again this splendid artist 


Pirrsnurcn Viowinist Gives HearinG 


Ruth Bowers Gibson, violinist, of Pittsburgh, gave a re 
cital last evening in the First Unitarian Church Audi- 


torium Mrs. Gbson, as Ruth Bowers before her mar- 
riage, was a resident of Erie and had gained a wide repu- 
tation in lyceum work Her playing was replete with 
breadth and beauty of tone and she was compelled to add 
numerous encores to her programmed numbers Mrs. 
George Bowers was a capable accompanist. Albert Dowl- 


ing, Jr., organist, also gave one number on the program, 
“The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier,” by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
which he gave with his usual art and responded with his 
own “Anemone” for an encore Lucy Drake Marlowe, 
reader, also contributed two numbers in a delightful man- 
net Witson Roor BusHNe tt. 














FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 


JANUARY 13, 1916 —— - 


Sophie Braslau 


A Leading Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company 





The New York Herald said in part 

“Every seat was taken and she was received enthusi 
astically She has a voice of real contralto quality and 
such size that it filled every corner of the audi- 


one ot 
torium, Its quality also is beautiful Her selec- 
tions were sung with vocal finish and a real feeling for 


their inherent spirit 











Another newspaper opinion will follow in the 
February 17th issue of the Musical Courier. 
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EMINENT MUSICIANS ENDORSE 
ZONA MAIE GRISWOLD. 


Young Singer Wins Praise from Some of the Most Prominent 
Figures in the Musical World. 


Zona Maie Griswold, soprano, possesses a voice of sin- 
gularly beautiful quality. The late John Walter Hall, a 
short time before his death, wrote, “It has been my 
privilege and pleasure the past season to instruct in the 
art of singing a most talented young lady from Dallas, 
Texas, Zona Maie Griswold. I have been much inter- 
ested in Miss Griswold’s progress and musical develop- 
ment, not only because she possesses a very beautiful 
soprano voice of lovely quality, great range, and large 
calibre, but still more because of her true musical in- 
stincts, intelligence, enthusiasm and dramatic tempera- 


ment.” His opinion seems to be shared by Miss Gris- 





ZONA MAIE GRISWOLD. 


wold’s present teacher, Oscar Saenger, who, in a recent 
letter, said, “Zona Maie Griswold is studying with me, 
and I can heartily recommend her to any one wishing to 
engage a true artist. Her voice is beautiful and with 
her splendid talent for singing and charming personality, 
she is sure to win success.” 

Two composers who have added their quota of per- 
sonal expressions of pleasure which her singing has 
evoked, are Christian Sinding, who said: “You have a rich, 
warm voice and have a brilliant future before you”; and 
Rubin Goldmark who, in a letter to Miss Griswold, dated 
January 18, 1916, declared, “It gave me real pleasure to 
hear you sing. Your naturally beautiful voice has been 
well trained. Its purity and warmth of color, combined 
with your musical qualities should bring you much suc- 
cess.” 

Rosa Olitzka, the well known singer, expressed her 
opinion thus: “She has a voice of remarkable expres- 
sion, She brought the tears to my eyes. I heard her 
last year, and if she continues to improve in the way she 
has in the past season, I predict a splendid future for 
her.” Another prominent figure among singers, Sam- 
marco, said, “You have an unusually sweet voice which 
reaches the heart of your hearers.” 

Charles A. Mangold, president of the Thirtieth Texas 
State Saengerfest, wrote to Miss Griswold: “The executive 
committee of the Thirtieth Jubilee State Saengerfest de- 
sires to extend to you its heartfelt thanks for your coopera- 
tion and support in making the Saengerfest concerts such 
wonderful successes from both an artistic and musical 
standpoint. Your support and your portions of the pro- 
gram contributed much to make these conditions enjoyable 
to those present.” 





Song Recital by Elsa Riefflin, Soprano. 


A large and enthusiastic audience greeted Elsa Riefflin at 
her song recital, Hotel Astor, New York, Thursday evening, 
January 20. After her first group of songs, sung in 


French, she won her audience completely. Her program 
included groups of songs in English, French and German, 
which she interpreted with taste and understanding, and 
reflected the careful training which she has received from 
her teacher, Oscar Saenger. Miss Riefflin makes an at- 
tractive stage picture, with her blond loveliness of the 
purest type, her modest manner and refined personality. 
She has a number of engagements booked for the spring 
season, and will make song recitals her specialty. 





BUCKHOUT STUDIO PRESENTS 
SCENE OF VARYING ACTIVITY. 


Three Recent Musicales. 


Twenty-one songs composed by various American and 
English composers, all of them dedicated to Mme. Buck- 
hout, were sung by this charming soprano in her hand- 
some studio apartment, 265 Central Park West, New 
York, February 1. Three of these songs were by 
Lawrence J. Munson, who was at the piano the entire 
evening. They were “Der Blommar en Ensam Aster,” 
“I Wish I Were a Rose” and “A Song of Joy.” Need- 
less to say, this program gave great pleasure to all who 
heard it, for Mme. Buckhout’s singing is at once spontane- 
ous and irresistible in effect. 

Pupils of Mme. Buckhout collaborated in a studio 
musicale January 29, when solos and duets made a very 
attractive program. The participants in this were Marg- 
aret Lundgren, Gladys Fogg, Dorothy Carmen, Helen 
Clinton and Antoinette Cherbuliez, whose singing showed 
thorough instruction by a vocal expert. After all, it is 
the singer who should best be able to teach singing. Rob- 
ert Schumann said, “The blind cannot lead the blind, 
then how can a non-singer teach singing?” This all bears 
on Mme. Buckhout, herself a singer and teacher com- 
bined. On the program were songs by composers of all 
nations, of whom four were Americans, namely, Gilberté, 
Speaks, Branscombe and Riibner. 

Mme. Buckhout gave the tenth composers’ musicale at 
her stud’o February 8, when the entire program consisted 
of compositions by Prof. Cornelius Rubner of Columbia 
University, who played a group of his own piano solos. 
The artists were Maurice Kaufman, violinist; Graham 
Reed, baritone, and Mme. Buckhout, soprano. <A song 
dedicated by Prof. Riibner to Mme. Buckhout, “Resig- 
nation,” was much liked. February 15, Christiaan Kriens’ 
works, and February 29, Claude Warford’s works will 
be heard. 


HUGH ALLAN IN QUEBEC. 
Baritone’s Additional Canadian Tributes. 





Hugh Allan, baritone, at present is on a Canadian tour 
with Mme. Edvina. Friday evening, January 28, they 
appeared in Quebec. 

“Mr. Hugh Allan, famous baritone singer as he is,” 
said the Quebec Telegraph of January 29, “proved once 
again that good men can develop. His full, round voice 
and perfect articulation combined with control of re- 
markable power produced a very pleasing interpretation 
of his various numbers.” 

“The success of Mr. Allan, who possesses a very beau- 
tiful baritone voice,” observed Le Soleil (Quebec), Jan- 
uary 29, “was especially marked in ‘Zaza.’ He is an ac- 
complished artist. She, Mme. Edvina, was remarkable 
in a duet with Mr. Allan, which was, it might be said, 
the ‘piece de resistance’ of the two artists.” 

The Quebec Chronicle of the same date said very much 
the same, i. e., “In her duets with Mr. Allan, both voices 
blended harmoniously and their diction was perfect.” And 
of Mr. Allan the same paper further stated: 

“Mr. Hugh Allan, who possesses a rich baritone voice, 
found favor with the audience from the outset. He first 
sang an aria from ‘Zaza’ and in this as well as his suc- 
ceeding numbers and his duets with Edvina, he showed 
himself to be a finished artist.” 
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REMARKABLE BOSTON TRIBUTE TO ALBERT SPALDING 
—THE TRANSCRIPT CRITIC ENTHUSIASTIC. 











H. T. Parker, music critic of the Boston Transcript, 
pays the following tribute to Albert Spalding and _ his 
art in that paper of January 2: 

“To Mr. Spalding’s concert at Jordan Hall yesterday 
afternoon came the most numerous audience that the 
violinist has ever assembled in Boston, and by far the 
most applausive. Not only was the parquet well filled, 
but an appreciable company occupied the balcony, where 
only those perch who are keen for the player or the music 
of the day. At every pause in the program and once even 
in the progress of Paganini’s concerto the clapping came 
quick, warm and sincere. All this was timely and grate- 
ful proof that the interested public in concerts in general 
and in violinists in particular is at last discovering that 
Mr. Spalding has become an impeccable virtuoso, an un- 
derstanding and revealing musician and an artist with an 
individuality and a style of his own. He has won this 
new position, as he has won all else in his career, by no 
other virtues than his own assiduity, ambition, standards 
and self ripening, which is to win deservedly and heart- 
eningly. There remains the call to the Symphony con- 
certs, which is almost certain to fall to him next season, 
to seal his new position in Boston. After all, Mr. Kreis- 
ler is not the only illustrious and stimulating violinist. 

“Perhaps these happy circumstances kindled in Mr. 
Spalding a force, a fire and a moving eloquence in the 
transmission and the projection of his music that he has 
never disclosed in his previous concerts in Boston. Of 
late, it has been his way, whenever he has returned, to 
reveal or heighten some signal quality as virtuoso, musi 
cian and man and yesterday it was this power of com 
munication that seemed freshly to enrich his powers. 
Throughout the concert he played with exceeding opu- 
lence and ardor of tone, full of lustrous beauty in the 
higher range of his instrument and of glowing depths in 
the lower. This tone was as resonant as it was rich; 
as smooth as it was supple; as sensitive as it was full- 
bodied and songful. It never lacked that penetrating 
quality which is the secret of the kinship of the violin, 
above all instruments, to the human voice; and always it 
was prismatic in clear warmth of unflecked color. This 
tone, on the technical side, was born of a very full, fine 
and ready mastery of all the mechanism of the violin and 
of arm, wrist and finger upon it. It was born no less 
of that musical intelligence and sensibility by which vio- 
linist, pianist or singer hears himself and measures and 
orders accordingly the quality of his particular voice. It 
was born, yet again, of that instinct and affection for an 
instrument that wins it, so to say, to him who plays it 
and gives it confidence—to follow a not altogether fanci- 
ful idea—until it speaks its secrets into his ear and 
through him to the attending listeners. It is the mark of 
an artist of the illustrious line—of Mme. Culp, for ex 
ample, in song; of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, for example, with 
the piano—to possess this instinctive and affectionate 
command of his medium. Mr. Spalding by all the tokens 
of yesterday now bears it. 

“Throughout the concert, this tone was the large, glow- 
ing, revealing and characterizing voice of the music in 
hand. It illumined and set free the germinating musical 
ideas; it expanded them into flowing phrases; it moulded 
the phrases into warm periods of flawless contour; it 
bound period to period until the whole sonata, the whole 
concerto, the whole piece of whatever form or substance, 
rose upon mind and ear in lucid and unified design. Upon 
this design, through Mr. Spalding’s tone, played the com 
poser’s and the violinist’s emotional sensibility to the 
music both seemed to be creating. 
the ‘Devil’s Trill,’ is an incessantly shifting piece that 
his time, unaccustomed to restless music, liked to believe 
written under satanic spell. The violinist must answer 
at every turn to changing pace, rhythm, progression, mood 
and utterance. Not once did Mr. Spalding fall short of 
Tartini’s intent. He was equally sensitive and ready with 
the concerto of Paganini in which long and displayful 
passages of ‘a transcendent execution’ flow suddenly and 
briefly into warm Italian song. He neither exaggerated 
nor subdued the flowing and sentimental periods of 
Vieuxtemps’ ballad and he struck fire with the rhythmic 


Tartini’s sonata of 


élan and the stinging progressions of the ensuing Polo- 
While Saint-Saéns’ ‘Havanaise’ is not a pleas- 
antly exotic tune, it is music of adroit fioritura for the 
violin like an elegant embroidery, and with it Mr. Spald- 
ing was all polished finesse. Of course, he was master 
of the ascending and aerial harmonies of his own and 
much-idealized cradle song and of the amusing and im- 
pulsive syncopations of his negro song and dance in 
‘Alabama.’ At one extreme of his playing as revelation 
of his insight into the voice and the quality of his music 
stood his version of these two ingratiating little pieces; 


naise. 


at the other were the largely moulded periods, the in- 
tensifying rhythm, the recreating vigor and the ardent 





ALBERT SPALDING, 


advance with which he played three of Bach’s ennobled 
dances—this time for violin alone. 

“All this was music that the imparting violinist must 
glorify by his sense of style and his transmitting elo- 
quence. Unless, indeed, Vieuxtemps’ ‘Ballade and Polo- 
naise’ are so transfigured they are musically nothing out- 
side their congenial matter and manner for the violin and 
the opportunity that they proffer to obvious virtuosity. 
Unless Paganini’s concerto is so enhanced, it is almost 
as nil outside those same graces; and unless Saint-Saéns’ 
‘Havanaise’ is so transmuted, it is hardly more than a 
salon piece too difficult to be often played there. Clearly, 
Mr. Spalding perceived that Vieuxtemps’ music invited 
the ‘grand manner’ in violin playing—the manner that the 
hooks record of Ernst or de Bériot and that Mr. Ysaye 
when he is in the vein can still summon. Mr. Spalding 
has the imagination to reach toward it; the command of 
the violin to gain it; the large and fired temperament 
to sustain it; and the old ballade and ‘Polonaise’ came 
from his bow and _ strings as a sweeping music that 
thrilled those that heard. Veil the ‘Havanaise’ in delicate 
distinctions of phrases and accent, in light loveliness of 
colorful tone, in charm of dexterous and polished stroke, 
in hint of the melancholy of hazy memories of exotic 
melodies and rhythms, and it becomes a passable and even 
at the antipodes 
Spalding as com- 


poetry in tones. It is 


manner’; yet Mr. 


fanciful 
of the ‘grand 
pletely comprehended and transfigured it in its kind 
as he had Vieuxtemps’ music in its species. Recall the 
Paganini of legend—and also of not a little recorded fact 
and he had his superhuman, almost his supernatural, 


side when he wrote for the violin. He composed even 


the most intricate and exacting of his florid passages in 
rhapsody; the songful contrasts 
To play truly one 


a species of creative 
were as the serene pauses between 
of these concerts, the violinist must seem unconscious of 
his technical feats, must achieve them as by improvisation 
in a sort of rhetorical rhapsody over the violin and soothe 
himself and it, as it were, in the brief intervals of sus- 
tained song. In this fashion Mr. Spalding vitalized and 
glorified the concerto. 

“It is another glory that the transfiguring violinist must 
shed upon such music in the ancient style as Tartini’s 
sonata or Bach’s three dances. The composers write them 
upon the air—and no less upon the listening mind and 
ear—with a splendor of pattern that is like rich tapestry 
woven in tones. The lines are ample and flowing, of 
jointure; they seem to march 
They make a web 


sumptuous contour and 
into their place in the stately design. 
of many strands, that part, parallel, contend and then 
unite again, and the violinist must keep them all in 
spirited play, ever quickening them with his differentiat 
ing, coalescing, cumulating voice. The rlrythms beat, the 
phrases expand, the melody takes shape and progress, 
ornament runs beside it, and lo! the pattern is woven in 
a fine ecstasy of assured creation, though the music may 
have been all in the day’s work for busy Bach or diligent 
Tartini, who did the'r job quite as often as they com 
posed for themselves. But in them was that perpetual 
fountain and perpetual passion of creation in tones that 
are the perpetual pleasure and excitement of this elder 
music—the passion and the plenty that make the formal 
prescriptions seem the willing servants of the beauty and 
the power that were in the spirits of these men when 
they spoke in music. The imparting violinist must speak 
as nobly, as abundantly, as passionately as they and then 
will he transport his hearers into the very thrill and joy 
of this creation. 

“In more respects than one the playing of this ancient 
music is the criterion of a violinist. If he can but weave 
it anew in all the splendor of pattern, the puisance of 
linear march, the expanding progress from beauty into 
beauty, the zest of creation, the richness of utterance of 
by and for the violin, then does he sit high in his profes 
sion and transmute his calling into an art. It is the mir 
acle of the violinist and Mr. Spalding yesterday wrought 
it. And there are some that say that he lacks ‘personality’ 
because he is not forthputting and flamboyant, because he 
measures the emotion that he releases in tones, because 
he is all for his music and his violin and not a whit for 
Yet the personality that is self governed and 
Spalding’s did 


tirring 


himself. 
that yet thrills those who hear, as Mr 
through his whole concert, is the richest and most 
of them all.” 





Theodore Spiering Plays at 
Pennsylvania State Normal School. 





Indiana, Pa., January ‘ 

Standing room was at a premium in the chapel of th 
State Normal School last Saturday night for the violin 
recital by Theodore Spiering, and well it might be, tor 


played in a way to b 


an admirably chosen program was 
long remembered. 

Technically Mr 
no difficulty in a program 
More than this though, he left hi 


pression of having heard a great artist, not merely a 


Spiering is a giant, seeming to find 
considered taxing 


usually 
audience with the im 
performer on the violin. His broad, beautiful tone was 
delightful and his sincerity and musicianship were ap 
parent in all of his interpretations 

Maurice Eisner, at the piano, supported the soloist with 
precision and a proper regard for the dynamic require 
ments. 

Mr. Spiering, in response to the call of his hearers 
added one of his caprices for violin alone, at the close of 
which was as follows “Devil’s Trill’ 
concerto, No. 5, A (Vieux 
minor (Dvordk-Kreisler) 


the program, 
sonata (Tartini) minor 
temps), “Slavonic Dance,” E 
Grasse), “Romance.” G major (Ree 


Dance,” E 


scherzo (Edwin 


thoven), “Hungarian minor and G major 


(Brahms-Joachim). 





Arkady Bourstin’s Second New York Recital. 


The second recital of Arkady 


sian violinist, will be given in Aeolian Hall. Saturday even 


3ourstin, the young Ru 
ing, February 19. His program will contain. amone other 
numbers, the Goldmark concerto 





London, The Standard, November 19, 1912: “. . . Three of the most remarkable young men in the world of music.’ 
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FRANCES INGRAM’S RARE PERSONALITY 
MAKES HER A FAVORITE. 


Contralto Applauded Again. 








During the present season Frances Ingram, the con- 
tralto, has given evidence of all the qualities that go to 
make a great artist. Being through unexpected circum- 
stances selected for the opening performance of “Gio- 
conda” with Mme. Destinn, at the opening of the Chicago 
opera season, Miss Ingram created an immediate furore. 
The manner in which she saved the New Year’s Day per- 
formances of the opera company is a matter of history, 
but it is the kind of history that usually points to the 
maker as one whose abilities are unlimited. 

Following her last spectacular appearance with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, Miss Ingram resumed her concert 
tour. In her concert appearances Miss Ingram has dem- 
onstrated that her much admired voice is only one of her 
many qualifications for the making of a concert artist. 
After her appearance at the Missouri State University the 
Columbia Daily Times said: 

The greatest pianist in the world (Paderewski) one night and an 
opera prima donna the next night are certainly matters of congratu- 
lation for the society. Frances Ingram won her audience last night 
from the start. In the first place she sang for them as though she 
were not already famous and admired by the musical world. No 
school girl on graduation day could have been more charming in 
her manner or fuller of zest in her work, Nature was kind to 
Frances Ingram in other ways besides a beautiful contralto voice. 
She is pretty, she is g'rlish, she is modest and she is enthusiastic. 
Any time that Frances Ingram chooses to come to Columbia she will 
be most royally welcomed not only for the sake of her voice, but 
because she is one of the most winning and one of the loveliest 
young women that has ever visited this city in a professional capacity. 

Of her appearance in Galesburg, IIl., the Register of that 
city said: 

It was in Miss Ingram that the greatest of interest was manifest, 
and from the first note that she sang to the last of a long and 
exacting program she impressed her audience with the fact that she 
has a voice of unusual compass and beauty, of resonance, purity, 
trueness and sympathy. To the natural voice with all its capacity 
for expression emotion was added the often impassioned manner of 
the singer as she threw her whole being into the rendition. The 
evenness of her tones, the adaptability of her voice to all the shades 
of meaning kept all in a state of surprise, 

The range of Miss Ingram’s programs is shown by the 
following list of songs used in a recent appearance: 

“Plaisir d’amour” (Martini), “O del mio dolce ardor” 
(Gluck), “Tho’ Not Deserving” (Caldara), “I’ve Been 
Roaming” (old English), “Lockruf” (Ruckauf), “Sappische 
Ode” (Brahms), “Die Zigeunerin” (Wolf), “Mit deinen 
blauen Augen” (Strauss), “Der Lenz” (Hildach), “Chére 
Nuit” (Bachelet), “Vous dansez Marquise,” gavotte (Le- 
maire), “Viens, mon bien-aimé” (Chaminade), “Hopek” 
(Moussorgsky), “Evoe” (Bath), “Synnove’s Song” 
(Kjerulf), “The Cry of Rachel” (Salter), “Now’s the 
Time to Love” (Gounod), “Dawn in the Desert” (Ross). 





ANNA CASE SINGS CURRAN SONG. 
A Talented Young Composer. 





Pearl Curran, composer of “Love’s Mystery,” is making 
her home in New York for the winter and devoting all 
her spare time to a second group of love ballads. In 
Mrs. Curran’s songs the words are set to bewitching 
melodies and each song has its individual style. 

Anna Case, the noted soprano, has written to Mrs. Cur- 
ran: “I have used your little song, ‘Love’s Mystery,’ on 
every program as an encore, and everywhere it has been 
so very successful.” Fay Foster says: “They are an 
exquisite group of songs.” She has taken a special inte- 
rest in Mrs. Curran and the latter’s new songs which have 
not yet been published. 

“The strange part of it all,” says Mrs. Curran, “is 
that I have never really studied music.” 

It seems to have been inborn, for at the age of five, she 
could play anything by ear and was called a child prodigy. 
About ten years ago, a magazine offered a prize of one 
dollar for the best waltz composed. Mrs. Curran wrote 
her first piece then, the “Goldenrod Waltz.” It was so 
charming that she was advised to keep it. Later a pub- 
lisher heard it and being delighted, asked for the manu- 
script, which she refused him. He promised to read 
over the songs she had composed since the success of 
the waltz, with the result that five of the seven were 
published by his house and he is calling for more. These 
songs are: “My Deary”; “Twilight”; “When I Am 
Alone”; “When Thou Art Nigh,” and “Love’s Mystery.” 





Demand Increases for Eleanore Cochran. 


Eleanore Cochran, soprano, is rapidly making herself 
demanded. Since her return from Paris, many who have 
heard her sing have been negotiating with her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, and during the mid-winter and spring 
Miss Cochran will fill some notable engagements. She 
made her début in Buffalo, N. Y., February 3, and later 
will sing in four Middle Western cities with Carl Fried- 
berg, the pianist. This charming young soprano will ap- 
pear with many clubs and societies. Miss Cochran has 





a rarely beautifyl voice, temperament, and is personally 
most attractive. Miss Cochran’s repertoire is varied and 
extensive. This includes operatic arias in four languages, 
the Chansons of France and the modern songs of all 
countries are among it, but she always prefers the Ger- 
man Lieder as well as German operas. 





GEORGE DOSTAL’S NEW RECORD. 
Tenor’s Popularity Is Increasing. 





George Dostal, the tenor, was heard three times in New 
York City during the past two weeks and twice in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Dostal already numbers some ten to fifteen New 
York engagements among his appearances thus far and 
the balance of the season promises him as many more 
bookings here. This especially gifted tenor has achieved 
a popularity that can easily be termed enviable when one 
takes into consideration the fact that he has been before 
our concert public officially but one short season. Dostal 
has taken a stand for American art and he is one of those 
rare types suited to carry out his every conviction. 

At the special request of their Excellencies Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen, Mr. Dostal was engaged to sing at 
the reception tendered these two royal personages in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, January 
26. Lord Aberdeen has become interested in Dostal and 
his work since his arrival in this country. Before one of 
the most distinguished audiences that New York could pos- 
sibly muster together, which included the Mayor and 
other high officials of the city, Dostal was heard to the 
best advantage. His short groups of songs, comprised 
mostly of Irish and English ballads, were fitted to the 
occasion, and the tenor was well repaid for his tasteful 
efforts of the evening. He was recalled some eight or 
ten times to bow his acknowledgment of the enthusiasm 
on the part of his auditors, That the tenor could not respond 
to the further demand for encores was no fault of the 
audience, but was due to the fact that Mr. Dostal was due 
to appear as soloist at a specially arranged concert for 
the Brooklyn Press Club later in the evening. 

In Brooklyn on the same night another equally demon- 
strative reception was awaiting George Dostal. His pro- 
gram there was planned with special care and given over 
to songs in English exclusively. 

On Tuesday afternoon, January 25, Mr. Dostal was 
heard at the Jewish Relief Societies’ concert given in the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York. On past occasions he 
has appeared for this society, therefore the majority of 
those present remembered him, and gave him a lively de- 
monstration of their respect for his individual art. Most 
prominent among the numbers that always arouse particular 
enthusiasm when sung by Mr. Dostal was Mercadante’s 
“T’amo,” Fisher’s “Look Down, Dear Eyes,” “Life” by 
Oley Speaks, and “All Joy Be Thine,” by Sanderson. On 
this occasion the singer was forced to respond again to a 
special request for “Mother Machree.” 

On Friday afternoon, January 28, Dostal appeared as 
soloist for the Iowa Club at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
and the following evening he was heard in a special con- 
cert given by the Anvil Chorus at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn. 





Whitmer-Russell Recital. 


In spite of the fact that the Pittsburgh Academy of 
Science and Art is an old and flourishing institution, there 
has until recently been no special musical activity in the 
society. A musical section was organized a few weeks ago 
with the object of providing, for the present, one educa- 
tional program a month. On Tuesday evening, January 25, 
the first program was given before a large and decidedly 
interested audience in the Carnegie Institute Lecture Hall. 
T. Carl Whitmer, of the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
was the lecturer, who spoke on “The Form and Develop- 
ment of the Piano Sonata.” His treatment of the subject 
was decidedly refreshing and illuminating. Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell, of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, was the pianist, 
and played in fine style sonatas or separate movements by 
Scarlatti, Paradies, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Ravel, 
with Liszt’s B minor sonata as the final number. 

The next offering of the musical section of the Academy 
will be a program of Scandinavian folksongs, presented by 
the Swedish Glee Club of Pittsburgh. 








Gabrilowitsch to Feature Brahms and Liszt. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s fifth piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, February 24, will be devoted to 
works of Brahms and Liszt. Among other features will 
be the Brahms intermezzi in A major and FE minor, and 
the Liszt “Dance of the Gnomes” and the “Liebestraum.” 





Leginska’s New York Recital. 


Leginska, the English pianist, will give her only New 
York recital this season at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, 
February 22. 
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even went so far as to learn one role 
German. 


GEORGE BAKLANOFF’S UNBROKEN SUCCESSES. 





Russian Baritone’s Singing Stamped with International Favor. 


George Baklanoff, the distinguished Russian baritone, 


when he returned to this country to join the Rabinoff- 
Pavlowa Boston Grand Opera Company this season, was 
no stranger to 
in seasons past a member of the original Boston Opera 
Company and had become a great favorite in the “Hub,” 
as well as in other American cities where he appeared. 
His American success was fully confirmed by the unani- 
mous chorus of approval, 
companied his work throughout Europe where, beginning 
in his own country, he had gone from one leading opera 
house to another scoring an unbroken line of successes. 


America and its audiences. He had been 


similar to that which had ac- 


Besides Russian, Baklanoff sings French and _ Italian, 


and because of the insistence of the admirers of his art, 


Hans Heiling—in 


This season his record with the Boston Grand Opera 
Company was one of unbroken success in every city where 
performances were given. Director Rabinoff and Mme. 
Pavlowa would have been very glad to retain him for the 
balance of the but he was already engaged as 
first baritone for the coming spring season at Monte Carlo, 
which promises to be a brilliant one despite the war, as 
there is a real army of convalescents at the famous resort, 


season, 


all in search of amusement. 


After the Monte Carlo season Baklanoff will spend most 
of the summer in Switzerland before beginning another 
busy season, engagements covering nearly the whole of 
which already have been closed. 





James Goddard Reengaged for the Chicago Opera. 





One of the first artists to be reengaged by the Chicago 
Opera Association was James Goddard, the young basso 
at Covent Garden and also in Germany 
sang various roles. 


whose successes 
were duplicated in Chicago, when he 
Apropos of his appearance as the High Priest in “Aida” the 
following little story is interesting. Mr. Goddard sang this 
role four times at Covent Garden, London, during his first 


season, with Caruso as Radames. At the second perform- 
ance where there is a difficult interval of over an octave 
ending on F above, in the excerpt where the High Priest 
blesses Radames before his departure for war, Caruso 
looked up from his kneeling position and said, “Bravo, God- 
dard, bravo.” This came nearly putting the young singer 
out of business, but he managed to rally from his surprise 
and finish the number. 





Soder-Hueck Pupil, Walter Heckman, 
Is Adding Western Successes to His List. 
Ada Soder-Hueck, the New York vocal teacher whose 
studios are located in the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing, received recently a letter from Walter Heckman, tenor, 
who this winter has been touring with a grand opera quar- 
tet. Mr. Heckman wrote from Milwaukee, where he 
was appearing, “My voice is getting better, and I am 
learning to handle it with more freedom, thanks to the 
wonderful training received under you. J can sing a high 
We sing the ‘Rigoletto’ quartet in the 
which seems easier now than the one trans- 


C with ease now. 
original key, 
posed a half tone lower did last year.” 

In the Ionia News, of Ionia, Mich., there appeared this 
statement concerning this young singer: “The tenor, Wal- 
ter Heckman, the favorite with the audience. 
He sang Canio’s ‘Lament,’ a Italian 
opera, and also responded to two encores, giving ‘A Little 
Bit of Heaven’ ‘Mother Machree.’ Selections from 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘Faust’ and ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann’ composed the classical and heavier part of the 
program.” The Grand (Mich.) Press declared 
“Walter Heckman is one of the best tenors heard here for 
some time, the ‘Rigoletto’ 
wonderful advantage.” 

Mr. Heckman, who is soon to appear in Chicago, received 
his entire vocal training at the Soder-Hueck studios, Mme. 
Soder-Hueck herself having been formerly a prima donna 
contralto of the Vienna Opera. The number of her ar- 
tist-pupils who are at present before the public is a credit 
ability as a teacher, 


was easily 


selection from an 


and 
‘Rigoletto,’ 


Rapids 


quartet showing his voice to 


to her 


CARL FRIEDBERG GIVES IMPRESSIVE 
BEETHOVEN READINGS AT NEW YORK RECITAL. 


Pianist Presents Four Sonatas and Other Works by the 
Bonn Master. 





Carl Friedberg, who gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Monday afternoon, February 7, is not merely 
but one fitted by nature and 
manner that 


an artist with classical tastes, 
temperament to interpret Beethoven in a 
appropriate to-a composer who wrote before the 
sentimentality and tempo rubato. Bee- 
be played with a certain amount 


seems 
age of romantic 


thoven, of course, should 
careful to 


But, 


wayward 


of modified tempo, and Carl Friedberg was 


avoid rhythms that were as inflexible as a metronome 
at the same time, he eschewed altogether those 
and capricious changes of time which are often over done 
by Chopin interpreters and entirely wrong in Beethoven's 


all that Bee 


make every 


severer music. Carl Friedberg’s technic is 


thoven’s sonatas require. It allows him to 


recitalist is also a master of 


work at the 


passage perfectly clear. The 


tonal variety. In every way his recital was 


worthy of the great composer he elected to interpret, and 
aisles near 


that 


the enthusiastic audience which gathered in the 


the piano after the organ was finished showed 


honest interpretation of classical music, without sensation 


al effects or any attempt to make a display, will always be 


recognized by a metropolitan audience of music lovers who 


have the necessary artistic taste 

The program consisted of the four sonatas in E minor, 
op. 90, C sharp minor, op. 27, C minor, op. 10, and E flat 
major, op. 31. There were also four Bagatelles, and the 
late rondo in F, op. 129. 


Harold Bauer’s New York Recital. 
Aeolian Hall, 


a piano recital at 


New 
His program 


Harold Bauer gave 
York, on 
numbers 


afternoon, February 
‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit,” op. 
B flat; 


Saéns and 


Saturday 


were the suite, 40 of 


Beethoven's sonata three Gluck numbers 


Saint 


Grieg ; 
arranged by Sgambati Brahms ; six quaint 
gnated as the “Children’s Cor 


At the 


numbers by Debussy, des 


ner,” and two compositions by Ravel close he was 


oblis ged | to give three encores. 




















said 


Miss Hogan, 


7 he Recor d, 


A warm welcome awaited Regina Hassler-Fox, the hall 
being crowded. The program was one of unusual interest, 
embracing some of the best songs in German and French 
song lore, as well as some charming English lyrics. Mme 
Hassler-Fox was especially enjoyed in the German songs and 
in the English group, which was musically very interesting 
as well as admirably suited to her voice and style. 


The Philadeiphia Sunday Inquirer, February 6, 1916, said: 


Mme. Hassler-Fox possesses a beautiful voice whose vol 
ume is ample, whose range is extensive and whose quality is 
singularly sympathetic, which has been exceptionally well de- 
veloped and which she employs with consummate skill and 
with a high order of intelligence. Every number of the in- 
teresting, varied and comprehensive program in which she 
was heard was delivered in a manner that eloquently illumi- 
nated its contents and impressively communicated its full cir 
nificance. The difficult art of Lieder singing was admirab 
exemplified in her recital. 


Regina Hassler-F Ox 


Receives Ovation in Philadelphia Recital, 
Evening, January 31—Contralto Wins Press and Public 


Monday 





Evening Ledger, W. R. Murphy, said: 

Regina Hassler-Fox gave a recital under the competent 
local direction of Helen Pulaski Innes last night in Wither 
spoon Hall. An encouragingly large audience, which made 
one recall the time when recitals of merit were assured of 
local patronage, heard the contralto sing a_ variedly repre 
sentative program which traversed the old Italian of Rossi 
in “Ah Rendimi”’ (“Mitrane,” 1689); the German romantists 
now of the classics of time though not of form; a French 
group of idy!.i ic and sentimental pieces and a brace of lyrics, 
set to music by American composers, which fared well in 
comparison with what is-being done by contemporaries on the 
Continent. 

Several factors combined to make the recital one of the 
most enjoyable of the individual musical affairs of the winter 
The collective enthusiasm generated by the mere presence of 
numbers was responsible for an attitude of warm reciprocity 


between singer and audience, Mutually reactive, too, was 
the recital giver’s cordial intimacy with her hearers. 
Translations were hardly needed, for so clear was Mme 


Hassler-Fox’s syllabic enunciation and so clarifying the ca 
dence of the phrases as she vocalized the Italian, French, 
German and English text that words singly and in combina 
tion fell intelli iy upon the ear. 

But Mme. assler-Fox can do more than pronounce to 
music; she can sing, in all the term connotes, She can sus 
tain the legato line with lovely effect; she can declaim dra 
matically; she can italicize a point with a sharp and effective 
staccato; she can color her tones with romance, sentiment, 
pathos or just simple beauty, and she can do that most musi 
cal thing—she can recreate out of an abundant comedy spirit 
such humor as Brahms put in his nether Rhenish folksong, 
“Vergebliches Standchen.” Her voice is an organ of genuine 
contralto quality, velvety in texture, with a rich pile and 
luscious lustre, and she uses it with ‘intelligent knowledge. 

The Rossi number had quite the grand operatic sense and 
the minor but tense drama of the ballad was in Schumann’s 
““Waldesgesprach.” Panizza’s poignant setting of Verlaine’s 
bitter sweet “D’une Prison” was piercingly pathetic in its 
depicture of errant youth, while something of the same effect 
pervades Paladilhe’s melodizing of Corneille’s “Psyche.”’ 
James H. Rogers’ setting of two Omar quatrains and Homer 
Bartlett’s of “Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred?” were a credit 
to American compositions, 





Public Ledger, F. L. Waldo, said: 


CONTRALTO Bed LYRICS IN FOU E LANGUAGES 
FORE LARGE AUDIENCE 

Mme. DE gave a recital at Witherspoon Hall last 
evening for an audience that filled the hall. The contralto 
disclosed the versatility of her method and the variety of 
her training in a program of songs in four languages 
Italian, German, French and English. 

Mme. Hassler-Fox gave much pleasure to her attentive and 
cordially appreciative hearers. n place of prodigious tone 
power there is an intelligent understanding of the emotional 
content of her well chosen songs. The quality of the voice 
is agreeable and accent and shading are thoughtfully placed 





l ning Bulletin, Arthur L, 7 said 

At a recital which she gave before an audience that filled 
Witherspoon Hall last evening Regina Hassler-l presented 
in attractive program of ng Mme. Hassler-Fox has an 
attractive stage presence and a winning naturalne of man 
ner, and she sings with intelligence and insight, her enuncia 
tion being excellent Her tones in mezzo voce are of elodi 
ous quality, and she produce 1 pleasing effect wit sucl 
appealing songs a Standchen,” by inz, and the folksong, 

ergebliches Standchen by trahms, which she sang ex 
pressively, while the idience last evening so much enjoyed 
her singing of “Tell Me, Whe Is Fancy Bred,’ by Bart 
lett, and the Scotch, “‘Hame to the Hielands by Howard ¢ 
Gilmour, that both were repeated 

Ihe voice has the true ¢ ralto quality, as shown in cer 
tain passages of Brahms’ “Von Ewiger Liebe” and in “Le 
Chemin du Ciel,” by Augusta Hi »imes Mme Hassler-Fox 
was recalled to give extr mgs in response to cordial ap 
plause 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, Ferris, said 

MME HASSLER-FOX’S RECITAI 

An entirely agreeable recital was given last evening in 
Witherspoon Hall by Regina Hassler-Fox It was evident 
that Mme. Hassler-Fox needed no other means of assuring 
herself of a hearing than those provided by a warm, richly 


well perfected method Her 
rench and German songs 


ed voice and program in- 


color 

luded English, F 
Philadelphia Press, W. C. Ca 
A CHARMING RECITAL 


It is possible to call to n 


wle id 
BY REGINA HASSLER-FOX 
ind but a very few contraltos 


who could have so thorougl ly charmed an audience as did 
Regina Hassler-Fox. Mme. Fox possesses a most pleasing 
personality, which wins the audience to her, even before they 
have a chance to judge of her art When she sings nething 
more is left to be desired, for she not only possesses a voice 
that is finely toned in its entire register, but it is backed by 
that intelligence which tends to true art It is the intellectual 
quality that makes the most firm impression, for she sing 
with all her soul and with a true insight into everything she 
attempts 

Mme. Fox’s program was varied, but whether it was in the 
Frenc h, the German or the English section, every song w 
given its proper worth The dramatic numbers were en 
dered with a force and fire that made them convincing The 
sentimental songs bres athed with the proper spirit The daint 
little numbers, as for instance, Brahms’ “Vergebliches Stind 
chen” were tantalizing in the singer’s interpretation Fac 
song was given its ful import, and for that reason the audi 
ence applauded after each number, and the singer w gra 
cious in her response. Following her series of Fren¢ ngs 
she added still another dainty number, “La Belle Menotte,” 
by Isadore Luckstone. 

“A feature of the singer’s work especially commen: lable is 
the clear enunciation in all the songs, the audience n s 
ing one word. Tschaikowsky’s “Farewell, Ye Hills,” w h 
was the most exacting of all her songs, showed the power as 
well as the brilliancy of her voice Altogether it was one 


of the most artistic recitals given in Philadelphia this winter 








Personal Representatives: Emma L. Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., New York—L. S. Fox, 133 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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It is not difficult to predict that the first of the 
Wagner operas to fall into oblivion will be “Parsi- 


fal.” 


Geraldine Farrar was married in New York on 
Tuesday of this week to Lou Tellegen, a well known 


actor. 
—-o  --- 


Bath, in England, claims to have the oldest per- 
manent orchestra in existence. It was founded by 


Beau Nash about 1705. 


a 


On Tuesday the physicians announced that An- 
tonio Scotti, the Metropolitan Opera baritone, had 
successfully passed the crisis in the severe attack of 
pneumonia from which he has been suffering. 


“The soul of a regiment,” says Kipling, “is in its 
songs.” ‘That is as sage a remark as the one made 
by the gentleman who first said that he would rather 


compose the songs of a country than write its laws. 


—— 


“Last night’s chorus, which numbered all of four- 
teen, was as unprepossessing to the ear as to the 
eye ; and this is a severe indictment of their singing, 
for it would be a feat to assemble another group 
equaling them in ugliness.”—St. Louis Post-Dis- 


patch. 
~—— 





Fernando Periquet, who wrote the libretto to 
“Goyescas,” sailed Monday, February 7, for Cadiz. 
A new play by Mr. Periquet, the title of which, lit- 
erally translated, means “A Carnival in Spain,” will 
be produced in English at a New York theatre early 
next season. Mr. Periquet will return to attend 


the premiere. 


The San Francisco and Los Angeles letters in 
this issue of the Musica Courier set forth 
striking fashion the marked musical activities of 
California at the present time. Despite the unusual 
rains this winter in the “land of sunshine, fruit and 
flowers,” the tonal fraternity manifests unusual 


energy and progress. 


John McCormack’s recital on Sunday, February 
13, will be his sixth appearance in New York this 
season. Without doubt, every Carnegie Hall seat, 
including hundreds on the stage, and every inch of 
standing room, will be sold out, as has been the case 
on all five previous occasions. The popularity of 
the famous tenor is truly phenomenal. 


This evening, Thursday, February 10, and to- 
morrow afternoon, Friday, February 11, Julia Culp 
will make her annual appearance with the New York 
Philharmonic Society. She will sing two “Sym- 
phonic Songs” by Conductor Josef Stransky, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, and a group of songs by 
Richard Strauss to piano accompaniment. The 
same program will be presented at both these con- 
certs, the orchestral numbers being Berlioz’s over- 
ture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Dukas’ scherzo, “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” the prelude to Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” and Tschaikowsky’s symphony, 
“Pathétique.” On Sunday afternoon, February 13, 
at the fourth Brooklyn subscription concert in the 
Academy of Music, the Philharmonic Society, 
conjunction with the Oratorio Society of New 
York, will perform Beethoven’s ninth symphony and 
the Bach “Magnificat,” the vocal solo quartet being 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Nevada van 
der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass. Josef Stransky will conduct the 
ninth symphony, and the Bach “Magnificat” will be 
performed under the baton of Louis Koemmenich, 
conductor of the Oratorio Society. 


et we 


London press despatches announce that King 
George has approved the appointment of Nellie 
Melba to be a Lady of Grace of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, an order which, existing since 
the time of the Crusades, has ever devoted itself to 
charitable work and is now paying special attention 
to ambulance and hospital service. King George is 
its head and patron. 


It is reported that certain changes will be made 
in the first floor of the auditorium at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House before next season, looking to an 
improvement in the seating arrangement so as- to 
afford a better view of the stage to every auditor. 
It is also proposed to widen and deepen the orches- 
tra pit so as to afford more room and the consequent 
possibility of a better seating arrangement for the 
orchestra, especially in German opera. 


a 


The revival of “Rigoletto” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Friday, February 11, will constitute 
one of the most important and interesting events of 
the New York season. The work has been out of the 
Metropolitan repertoire for so long that it comes 
with almost the force of a novelty. Caruso will be 
the Duke; and Mme. Barrientos (Gilda) as well as 
Mr. de Luca (Rigoletto) will appear for the first 
time in North America in those roles. Giorgio 
Polacco will conduct, and the performance promises 
to be a memorable one. 


John Philip Sousa has not given up conducting 
Sousa’s Band by any means, but he has taken to con- 
ducting something else as well, and that is the for- 
tunes of the American Amateur Trapshooters’ Asso- 
ciation, which has recently been incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware. The organization of this 
association is one of the most important happenings 
in the shooting world since the formation of the 
New York Rifle Association. Sousa was elected 
first president and the purposes of the society—to 
promote the spirit of trapshooting and the advance- 
ment of the individual shooter—are things which 
especially appeal to the noted bandmaster, as well as 
the fact that the association is “pledged to the con- 
servation and protection of bird and game life.” 
Good luck to J. P. S., and may he bring down lots 
ot clay pigeons. 


On Thursday, January 27, Edoardo Ferrari-Fon- 
tana, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and husband of Margarete Matzenauer of the same 
company, received notice that he was needed in 
Italy to take his place in the army. He is an officer 
and already had served a term at the outbreak of 
the war. Signor Ferrari-Fontana proved himself 
to be just the kind of an officer who would have 
won Napoleon’s heart, for two days after receiving 
the notice, on Saturday, January 29, he was on 
board the steamship America on the way to Italy. 
According to reports, the two younger Italian 
tenors of the company, Giovanni Martinelli and 
Luca Botta, have also received preliminary notices 
requesting them to hold themselves in readiness 
for military service in the immediate future with 
the class to which they belong. If they are called, 
it seems as though Mr. Gatti-Casazza will be con- 
fronted with rather a serious problem in the very 
midst of his season. 
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THE “BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


The centennial anniversary of Rossini’s opera, 
the “Barber of Seville,” which occurred on Feb- 
ruary 5, 191% (an account of the Metropolitan cen- 
tennial performance will be found in another col- 
umn), rouses for the moment fresh interest in this 
work which, by the very fact that it is able to cele- 
brate its one hundredth birthday in a pretty robust 
state of health, proves its genuine right to the ad- 
jective “immortal.” The stock facts about this 
opera, notwithstanding they have now been com- 
mon property for a century, still retain a certain 
romantic interest—how a letter from Rossini him- 
self claims that the work was written in thirteen 
days; how an earlier opera by Paisiello was pre- 





ferred to it when Rossini’s work was first pro- 
duced ; how the total amount received for the work 
by Rossini was only about $400; how the original 
overture was lost, the one that we now hear be- 
longing to another Rossini work called “Elizabetta”’ ; 
how the original title was not at all “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” but “Almaviva, ossia l’inutile precau- 
zione” (Almaviva, or the useless precaution) ; and 
many other facts of minor interest. 

The point in which we, as Americans, are par- 
ticularly interested is that “Il Barbiere” was the 
first Italian opera to be produced in America. The 
cast of the first production in Rome at the Teatro 
Argentina (a house of the same name still exists on 
the same site) was as follows: Giorgi-Righetti 
(Rosina), Rossi (Berta), Zamboni (Figaro), 
Garcia (Almaviva), Botticelli (Bartolo), and Vita- 
relli (Basilio). In the year 1825 the Almaviva of 
this cast, Manuel del Popolo Vicente Garcia, came 
to New York and produced “Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” 
at the old Park Theatre. This was what might be 
described as a family performance, for beside 
Manuel del Popolo Garcia in his original role of 
Almaviva, Manuel Garcia, his son, was the Figaro; 
Mme. Garcia, his wife, Berta; and Maria, his 
daughter, who became one of the most famous of 
contraltos as Mme. Malibran, Rosina. Which latter 
statement brings out the fact that Rosina was orig- 
inally written for a florid contralto and not for a 
coloratura soprano. As we now hear it, part of 
the role is transposed and in many other cases the 
florid passages have been deliberately and wilfully 
altered so as to adapt the role for a soprano. 

Manuel Garcia, the son, was perhaps the most 
famous of all the family. He lived one hundred 
and one years, bridging the gap all the way from 
that first “Barber of Seville’ down to our own gen- 
eration and dying in London on July 1, 1906. He 
was famous as the teacher of many famous artists, 
including Jenny Lind, and stil! more widely known 
as the inventor of the laryngoscope. 

Among those present at this first performance in 
the new world was no less an American than Julia 
Ward Howe, then little Julia Ward, six years old. 
So vividly was the scene impressed upon her that 
she recalled it even as late as the year in which she 
died, 1910. Another person who was present was 
da Ponte who wrote the libretto for Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni” and the “Marriage of Figaro,” and who 
died and was buried in this city in 1838, after hav 
ing been for several years a teacher of Italian at 
Columbia College. 

Speaking of this centennial anniversary, last 
Sunday’s New York Times said: 

“The other lyric dramas that are living today, as 
such, after a hundred years, may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Mozart contributes to the list 
three of them, ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘I.e Nozze di Figaro,’ 
‘Die Zauberfléte’ ; Gluck can hardly be said to con- 
tribute more than one, ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’; it is 
doubtful if there is still more than the semblance of 
real life in his ‘Armide,’ which recently passed 
across the stage of the Metropolitan; Beethoven 
contributed ‘Fidelio.’ And with these the fingers 
of one hand are at an end.” In addition to these 


there are two or three operas of Mozart which still 
keep the stage with sufficient regularity in the the- 
atres of Germany and Austria to entitle them to be 
called repertoire works. These are “Cosi fan 
Tutte” and “The Elopement from the Seraglio” ; 
while “Bastien et Bastienne,” that charming work 
of his earliest youth, from which Beethoven after- 
wards borrowed the first theme of the first move- 
ment of his third symphony, receives many a per- 
formance. In addition to Gluck’s “Orpheus,” his 
“Alceste” still holds the stage in numerous French 
opera houses. But these are only the exceptions 
which go to prove the truth of the Times’ assertion. 


WHEN “ RIGOLETTO” WAS PRODUCED. 
When that ever popular and vital Italian opera, 


“Rigoletto,” was produced at Venice in 1851, about 
sixty-four years ago, the author of the drama, 





Victor Hugo, and the composer of the music, 
Guiseppe Verdi, differed very much in appearance 
from the patriarchal graybeards, we are accustomed 
to see in later pictures of the two men. We repro- 
duce herewith a wood cut by the eminent engraver, 
Sartain, which was published at Philadelphia in 
July, 1849. It shows the alert and forceful Victor 
Hugo as he appeared about the time he wrote “Le 
roi s’amuse,” which served Piave for the libretto of 
“Rigoletto.” Tugo was never a musical enthusiast. 


In fact, he said he disliked it. He certainly had 





HUGO IN 


1849. 


VERDI IN 1850. 


nothing to do with the transformation of his famous 
drama into a still more famous opera. It is amus 
ing, therefore, to see his picture in the MusIcar 
CourIeER as a successful opera book maker. 

And Verdi, teo, was once a fiery, energetic and 
pronounced young man who was severely handled 
by the critics for his orchestral brutalities and noise 
and for his disregard of the human voice and the 
safe and sane traditions of Italian opera. 

Note the piercing eye and the raven hair. This 
is how he appeared in London many years ago. No 
doubt the cylindrical headgear, colloquially known 
as a plug hat, was donned for the sake of his Lon- 
don appearances. Fifty years later the aged and 
white haired composer wore a soft felt wideawake 
when he lived on his farm in sunny Italy. 

And now both Hugo and Verdi have laid down 
their pens for all eternity. Yet the sparkling, tune- 
ful and dramatic “Rigoletto” still holds the boards 
and will no doubt delight many generations yet un- 
born. 

Perhaps readers of today will find an interest in 
looking at the faces of the two great men as they 
appeared in 1851. 

In 1853 “Rigoletto” reached London. An Eng- 
lish critic said of it: “There is little offensive music 
in ‘Rigoletto’; the ears are seldomer stunned than 
in most of the composer’s other works and there is, 
we fancy, less pretense in the writing. Neverthe- 
less Verdi’s sins are apparent in every scene. 
Poverty of ideas, an eternal effort at originality— 
never accomplished, strange and odd phrases, lack 
of coloring, and a perpetual swagger in the dramatic 
effects, are unmistakably true Verdi. Yet there are 
airs—melodies if you will—in ‘Rigoletto,’ which are 
sure to find favor with the barrel organs.” 

This critic, too, has long been silent. But there 
are no living works of his to keep his memory green, 


PIANIST OR PESSIMIST ? 


In a recent issue of the New York Evening Mail 
we learned that a small boy at a school examination 
defined a man who looked on the bright side of 
things as an optimist, and the man who looked on 
the dark side as a pianist. 

Very good, my son, excellent! We have met a 
number of pianists who looked on the dark side of 
life in general, and we have met many more that 
were not pianists who also took the gloomy view. 
We are not prepared to say, however, that their 





gloom was caused by their failure to be pianists, for, 
as we said before, some pianists are likewise hypo- 
chondriacs and grumblers. 

And why should they not be? When we come to 
think of it we find it strange that pianists should 
ever be happy at all. Think of taking a tiny little 
boy with flaxen hair, preferably curly, setting him 
down in front of a huge pile of shiny wood, with 
a streak of white and black stretching to the horizon 
on either side of him, and compelling him to raise 
his podgy fingers and make some of the white things 
go down while the teacher counted one, two, three, 
four. The natural instinct of those little fingers is 
to prod jam, clutch cake and pinch sister. Nature 
never intended those uneven and unequal fingers 
and barbaric thumbs to play evenly on a flat key 
board. No 
wonder he begins to look on the dark side of life. 
When the teacher finds that the boy still lives after 
a year of preliminary torture, which by rights should 


The youngest pianist knows that fact. 


have been devoted to the art of throwing stones at 
the neighbors’ windows and in ringing door bells 
where no answer was required, the inspiring finger 
exercises of Plaidy are prescribed, with prospects 
of Czerny, Kohler and Loeschhorn dimly fore- 
shadowed. In time Bertini appears in all his charm 
of innocuous melody, and the sterner muse of Cle- 
menti is presently invoked. Baseball, cricket, la- 
crosse, football, each present their varied counter 
attractions to the siren voice of Cramer. 

But to be a really great pianist the boy must turn 
his back on the bright and sunny life of sport and 
look on the black notes of J. B. Cramer’s appalling 
etudes which lead so gently to the ‘“Gradus ad Par- 
nassum.” A dose of Moscheles and an injection of 
Kalkbrenner, with a Herz tonic, a dash of Gurlitt, 
and a whiff of Leybach make him ready for Mozart, 
Haydn, Hummel, Dreyschock, Dussek, till finally the 
track branches right and left, to the classics of Bach, 
Beethoven, the the 
romantic works of Chopin, Liszt, Debussy on the 


Brahms on one hand, and 


other. He may still disport himself with Weber, 
Schubert, Schumann, or cut a 
Alkan, Litolff and Thalberg if he cares to. 

But the chances are that by the time he can play 
extra 


few capers with 


anything written and has tackled Busoni’s 
difficulties for studies, and 
has toyed with Godowsky’s amalgamated intricacies 


Liszt’s transcendental 
of several Chopin works in one transcription, he 
will be plunged in the darkest valley of despair 
when he hears a machine piano with a perforated 
roll of paper play correctly more notes in.a given 
than he could ever manage if he 


space of time 


practised twenty hours a day for twenty years 
Well might he exclaim with Cowper 

Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade 

No wonder the man who looks on the dark side 

of things is a pianist. We have allowed our key 
board technic to grow very rusty and are getting 
more cheerful every day. 


. 


In relation to the statement which appeared in 
the Musicat Couricr of February 3 to the eftect 
that Rudolph Ganz would sever his connection with 
the Institute of Musical Art at the end of this sea 
son, we are informed that the announcement was 
at least premature and that the matter is still only 


under consideration. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE IN MUSIC 


Andrew Lang says of Edgar Allan Poe’s poetry 
that “it has nothing to give but music, and people 
who want more must go to others that sell a different 
ware. We shall never appreciate Poe if we keep 
comparing him to men of stronger and more human 





A GLIMPSE OF POE’S COTTAGE ON ITS ORIGINAL SITE 
IN OCTOBER, 10907 


natures. We must take him as one of the voices 

almost the shadow of a voice—that sound in the 
temple of song, and fill a little hour with music. He 
is not, like Homer, or Scott, or Shakespeare, or 
Moliére, a poet that men can live with always, by the 
sea, in the hills, in the market place As his 
life sank in poverty, bereavement, misfortune and 
misery, his verse more and more approached the 
vagueness of music, appealing often to mere sensa 
tion rather than to any emotion which can be stated 
in words A certain very rare sort of 
genius is needed to make productions live which hold 
themselves thus independent of nature and of the 
rules of art. We cannot define the nature of the 
witchery by which the most difficult task of romantic 
art was achieved. TPoe did succeed, as is contessed 
by the wide acceptance Of poems that cannot be de 
fended if anyone chooses to attack them. They 
they mean little ; 


teach nothing, their melody may be 


triumphantly explained as the result of a metrical 
trick. But the trick was one that only Poe could 
play.” 

There have been a good many hostile critics of 
oe, especially in America where puritanism was 
formerly far more in evidence than literary culture 
No one ever found Poe immoral or even improper 
in his verses. But the good people of his day could 
see no practical value in errant knights that sang of 
Eldorados on the far side of the moon’s mountains, 
and they wondered at Psyche and immemorial years, 
nevermore, mountains toppling evermore 
Didactic poetry they un 
derstood, for it instructed them in morality. The 


nepenthe, 
into seas without a shore. 
childish jingles of Dr. Watts concerning the busy 
bee that improved each shining hour in a_ truly 
American hustle to gather honey made a strong ap- 
peal to them. Longfellow’s morally uplifting lines 
about the lives of great men reminding us of our 
chances for sublimity were likewise esteemed. But 
“the clamor and the clangor of the bells, bells, bells, 
bells, bells, bells, bells,” 
sadly and tap their foreheads significantly 

Poe's contemporaries were like the barnyard fowl 
of AEsop’s fables, referred to in Bacon's “ 
ment of Learning,” which preferred grains of bar- 
leycorn to gems. England with its higher literary 
culture recognized Poe’s genius long before his 
native land honored his memory. Baudelaire in 


made them shake their heads 


Advance- 


France conducted a Poe cult, and we have seen a 
volume published in Germany containing about a 
dozen different translations of ‘The Raven” alone. 

Of Poe’s musical skill we know nothing, but in 
John H. Ingram’s “Memoire” we are told that the 
poet was keenly sensitive to music. His girl wife, 
in fact, was a singer. Her death was eventually 
caused from a bloodvessel ruptured while singing. 
Though Poe by no stretching of the definition of the 
word could be called a musician, he is nevertheless 
of the greatest interest to musicians by reason of 
the fascination his lyric and romantic verse has 
His “Eldorado” has been set 
“Du bist wie eine 
Thou- 


had for composers. 
almost as often as has Heine’s 
Blume,” or Bourdillon’s “The Night Has a 
sand Eyes.” 

The American, Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
and of 


has pub 


lished a setting of “Eldorado” “Tsrafel” 
which have won the distinction of Robert Franz’s 
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WRITTEN 186 DAYS BEFORE POE'S DEATH, 
OCTOBER 7, 1849. 





“TIdorado” is justly very highly esteemed. Some 
ten years ago or so David Bispham sang extensively 
a Setting of it by Clarence Lucas. Within the past 


r Bruno Huhn has published his genial and vig- 





EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
A daguerreotype taken in November, 1848, now in Brown 


University Library. 
orous music to “Eldorado.” We have met with a 
dozen or more settings of various merits. Some 
thirty years ago Oliver King’s “Israfel” had a cer- 
tain vogue in the concert room. 


Josef Holbrooke, the English composer, has given 
so much attention to Poe that the critics have com- 
mented on it. He has to his credit already: ‘“An- 
nabel Lee,” song; ““Ulalume,” “Red Masque,” “The 
Raven,” orchestral poems, and “The Bells,” for 





THE OLD HOUSE AS IT NOW STANDS IN THE NEW 
POE MONUMENT PARK. 
chorus and orchestra. A comparatively recent set- 
ting of “The Bells” by Lucas, as an unaccompanied 
madrigal in five parts, has appeared on several pro- 
grams of late. Ffrangcon Davies, the Welsh bari- 
tone, frequently recited “The Raven” in London a 
few years ago, with a musical accompaniment by 
We have also seen a fine dramatic 
for voice and piano by Max 


Stanley Hawley. 
setting of “The Raven” 
Heinrich. 

There are, of course, many more settings of Poe’s 
poems than the few we have mentioned. If our 
readers will show that the subject is of interest to 
them and will send us the names of as many pub- 
lished settings and musical illustrations of Poe’s 
writings as they can find, we shall be glad to pub- 
lish the list in a subsequent issue of the Musicar 
Courter. The accompanying photographs were 
taken by a member of the Musica Courter staff 
and are now published for the first time. 

In the little cottage represented here Poe lived 
for years while he was struggling in poverty to gain 
the recognition of his fellow countrymen. It is in 
Fordham, near the present Bronx Park, New York 
City, and is being preserved for the nation. Some 
three years ago it was moved from its original site 
to the middle of an open field a few hundred feet 
away. The field has been transformed into a pub- 
lic garden and is called Poe Monument Park. From 
this little wooden house Poe set out for the fatal 
lecture tour that ended so dismally in Baltimore, 
where he died and was buried. 

On November 17, 1875, his remains were taken 
from the first resting place and deposited under the 
marble monument where now they repose, not in 
the renowned and ancient Westminster Abbey by 
the Thames, but in the grounds of the humbler 
Westminster Church in Maryland. And the re- 
mains of his fragile wife have recently been laid 
beside him. 

Out—out are the lights—out all! 
And, over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm, 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, “Man,” 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 
—E. A. Poe. 

Andrew Lang says that “The Raven,” “Ulalume, 

“The Haunted Palace,” “Annabel Lee,” “For 
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Annie,” are, each in its own way, metrical mar- 
vels, and it is not till long after we have enjoyed 
and admired the beauty of each as a symphony that 
we discern the exquisite selection and skillful juxta- 
position of the parts and constituent elements of 
each. Every one of these remains unapproached 
and uncopied as a concerted piece.” 

The English critic can hardly speak of Poe with- 





GRAVE OF VIRGINIA CLEMM-POE AND EDGAR ALLAN POE 
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out borrowing musical terms. In another part of 
his essay Lang says of Poe: 

“When he spoke of Keats as the most flawless of 
English poets and of Tennyson as the noblest poet 
that ever lived, he was attracted by that in them 
which is most magical, most intangible and most 
undefinable—the inimitable and inexpressible charm 
of their music.” 

If Nordau is justified in asserting that Wagner 
was by nature more of a painter than a musician, 
perhaps we may be permitted to wonder if Poe was 
not really at heart a composer whom circumstances 
and chance forced to express himself in words. 


on en 
WHISKERS. 

A goat without a beard is not to be endured, but 
many a musician removes his as rapidly as it ac- 
cumulates. Whiskers, in fact, appear to be a matter 
of personal taste and cannot be blamed on the 
They are as popular today 

probably, and the clean 
much in evidence 





changes of fashion. 
as they ever were, 
shaven music maker was as 
two hundred years ago as he is today. Beethoven 
had no beard, but Brahms was heavily draped with 
one, showing that symphonic genius depends on 
something more than chin hair. Handel was a 
smooth faced man, and Mendelssohn wore side 
whiskers. Yet they both wrote oratorios which 
rank above all others of their kind. In some of his 
pictures Chopin is shown with a kind of whiskerette 
and in others he has none. Probably he should be 
listed with the clean shavers. Schumann had hair 
in front of his ears which may have hung down 
from his scalp or may have protruded from his 
face. At any rate, he did not pride himself on his 
whiskers and hide all his neckwear behind them 
after the Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Dvorak, Cui 
manner. Weber and Schubert wore little patches 
of whiskerettes in front of their ears. 

A number of eminent composers had hair on their 
upper lips alone—Grieg, for instance, and his fellow 
student, Arthur Sullivan. Among the apostles of 
the mustache are Massenet, Elgar, Strauss and Mac- 
Dowell. The old masters Orland Lassus and Pales- 
trina were bearded men, but Purcell bore a hairless 
face. Wagner wrote his great music dramas with a 
hairy frame around his face that resembled the 
scraggy hedge usually found on country Sunday 
school superintendents. Wagner’s erstwhile oper- 
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atic rival, Meyerbeer, however, wore no facial orna- 
ments. Liszt had so much hair on the top of his 
head that he kept the lower portion of it open for 
inspection. Otherwise he would have been taken 
for a human weeping willow. 

Paganini let his hair run riot. Verdi and Tschai- 
kowsky wore beards, but Gluck, Haydn and Mo- 
zart kept their razors busy. Leschetizky, Hans 
Richter and Joachim were mighty men of whiskers. 
The greatest of the Belgians, César Franck, made 
side whiskers the outstanding features of his face. 

We must conclude, therefore, that there is no 
possible connection between whiskers and music. 
To shave, or not to shave, that is the question, as the 
bearded Shakespeare might have remarked. The 
ancient Greek philosopher, Epictetus, did not be- 
lieve in shaving, because it defeated the purposes 
of nature. He maintained that a dog ought to look 
like a dog, a horse like a horse and a man like a 
man. To a fop who had a smooth face he said: 
“Are you a man ora woman? Aman. Then adorn 
yourself as a man, not as a woman. A woman is 
naturally smooth and delicate, and if hairy, is a mon- 
ster, and shown among the monsters at Rome. It 
is the same thing in a man not to be hairy, and if 
he is by nature not so, he is a monster. But if he 
removes his own hair, what shall we do with him? 
Where shall we show him, and how shall we adver- 
tise him?—'A man to be seen, who would rather 
be a woman.’ What a scandalous show! Who 
would not wonder at such an advertisement ?” 

When we read about shaving and advertising in 
a book nearly two thousand years old we feel that 
in some respects we and the ancients are much alike. 

anti iemcsee 
MUSICIANS’ CHILDREN. 


Why are not the children of famous parents far 
above the average child in mental powers? The 
children of musicians are not necessarily musical, 
nor are the sons of clergymen invariably saints. 

Well, to begin with, there are several influences 
required to develop a great musician. Not only 
must a child be born with certain powers, but he 
must also have the necessary conditions to nurture 
and to strengthen the tender plant of natural 
ability and make it grow into the sturdy tree of 
mature genius. That famous line by the Latin poet 
Horace—poeta nascitur, non fit--was written by the 
same man who said that every word must be re- 
written and repolished before it would be worthy 
of acceptance by the world. Though the poet, or 
composer, must be born, he nevertheless must also 
be made by work and environment. 

But let us consider now only the part that is in- 
herited and leave out of our consideration for the 
time being the influences that begin to work on the 
infant brain after birth. 

We learn from Mendel’s law that a_ child 
inherits twenty-five per cent. from the father, 
twenty-five per cent. from the mother, and twelve 
and a half per cent. from each of the four grand- 
parents. If this law is correct we can at once see 
that the combining and contrasting characteristics 
of the four grandparents have more to do with the 
inherited talents of the child than the peculiar 
talents of the father have. A son of Beethoven, if 
Beethoven had had a son, would only have been 
twenty-five per cent. Beethoven. Now, we grant 
that a composer with twenty-five per cent. of Bee- 
thoven’s genius would be a remarkable man in Bos- 
ton, or Pittsburgh, or Chicago, or anywhere outside 
of New York, where genius is too common to be 
noticed. But, on the other hand, we must bear in 
mind that, although Beethoven’s son would have 
twenty-five per cent. of his father’s genius, accord- 
ing to Mendel’s law, yet the seventy-five per 
cent. of influences inherited from his mother and 
his four grandparents might easily induce the boy 
to follow some other calling than music. 

Certain characteristics of sex, too, play an im- 
portant part. Mozart’s elder sister had the same 
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parents and grandparents as her little brother had. 
She had likewise the same careful training by her 
father, and the same environment. Mendelsschn’s 
sister Fanny had the same chance Felix had. Our 
lady readers may point out to us that if Fanny Men- 
delssohn failed to do what Felix accomplished, so 
did the younger brother Paul. 

Mendel, however, teaches us that sex character- 
istics must not be overlooked. 

Milo Hastings, who is a specialist in health cul- 
ture, says that the baby “will be the average of his 
daddy and his mother, plus the attributes of his 
sex, minus the back. drag or regression of all the 
race before his immediate parents, plus or minus 
chance variation and all the algebraic mathematics 
of Mendelism applied to hundreds, may _ be 
thousands of inheritable characteristics, and all this 
complicated and multiplied and divided by the shap- 
ing hand of environment and the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” 

There are, therefore, 
reasons why the children of musicians need not have 
talents for music. 


many good and _ potent 


STILL CHAUVINISTIC. 


Press despatches in the daily papers of Tuesday 
of this week suggest that Walter Damrosch is likely 
to have an unpleasant experience if he attempts to 
fulfill with his orchestra a engagement 
scheduled in Ottawa within a short time. On Mon- 
day evening one of the leading papers of Ottawa 
came out with the statement that the orchestra is 
composed largely of Germans and Austrians, pro- 
testing against the citizens spending their money 
on such an organization and calling on Sir William 
Otter, who has charge of the interment of alien 
enemies, to take the entire troupe to a detention 


concert 


camp. 

Needless to say we are not in sympathy with this 
sort of chauvinism in music, irrespective of the na- 
tionality against which it is displayed; nor do we 
believe that the New York Symphony Orchestra 
consists “largely of Austrians and Germans,” al- 
though there are undoubtedly in its ranks a good 
many natives of one or the other of these countries, 
who have since become American citizens. Even 
the director himself, though he has been so long 
identified in New York musical life, is a German by 
birth, being a native of Breslau in Silesia, and an 
American citizen only by naturalization. But if the 
feeling in Canada is really as described in the 
papers it would seem a wise thing either to abandon 
concerts there or to leave at home such of the mu 
sicians as are not American either by birth or 
naturalization, if there be any. 


——— Ee 


PRICES. 





In this issue of the Musicat Courter, one of the 
New York concert bureaus introduces something 
distinctly new in musical advertising. In announc- 
ing one of its artists, the price at which his services 
are offered is distinctly stated. The establishment 
of a fixed price for each and every artist would be 
a great boon to local managers and to all others 
throughout the country who engage* musical talent 
Of course, it would be perfectly legitimate to vary 
such a price within definite limits, according to the 
size of the city in which the artist was to appear, 
the size of the hall, or certain other factors which 
might enter into the calculations. But it seems as if 
the establishment and announcement of a certain 
price on which such calculations might be based both 
by the managers and the parties engaging an artist, 
could not fail to be of direct benefit to all concerned 
No retail seller of merchandise nowadays omits to 
estabiish and announce fixed prices for his goods. 
It is ditticult to understand why a similar course 
would not pay in the business of musical manage- 
ment. The Musicat Courier would be glad to have 
expressions of opinion on this subject. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 


Real “Tamale” Music—Procrastinated Compositions—Sponging on the Musical 
Glasses—The Man from Hamburg. 








If Enrique Granados sought something really, genuinely 
and typically Spanish in color—music of the people, for the 
people, by the people—why did he not introduce in “Goyes- 
cas” one of the real Spanish bands—‘cobla,” 1 think they 
are called, though I am not sure—that play the popular 
“Sardanas.” 

1 do not know whether these bands belong to all Spain 
or whether they are on their native heath only in Cata- 
lonia, which is that portion of Spain centering about Bar- 
celona. One of these bands went to Paris two years ago 
with the famous Spanish choral society, “Orfea Catala,” 
and made the hit of the concert which that society gave at 
the Trocadero. This particular band was made up of one 
flubiol, a kind of a little wooden flute held in the left hand 
and played with the fingers of that hand alone. The 
player of this instrument has a small drum strapped to 
his left elbow and marks the time, beating upon it with 
a single stick in the right hand, Then there are two tibles 
which resemble in size and tone color the oboes of our 
military bands, and two tenors, practically the same instru- 
ments, only much larger, being some three or four feet in 
length and producing a reed tone of tremendous power. 

The brass section is made up of two cornetines, which 
is our ordinary cornet, and two fiscornes, or tenor bugles. 
Ihe bass is provided by an ordinary contrabass. This 
orchestra is intended for playing for dances in the open 
air, 

At the Paris concert the musicians rendered two of the 
popular “Sardanas.” These are dances in 2/4 or 6/8 time, 
with strongly marked rhythm; they are of an exciting, 
martial character which stirs the blood, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the Spaniard loves his “Cobla.” Each 
of these “Sardanas” begins with a short introduction on 
the solo flute and then comes the dance itself, in which 
all of the various instruments take their turns at solo work, 
the effect being particularly striking when the big oboes 
have the melody. There is also clever use made of the 
contrast between the wood and brass choirs. 

The “Sardanas” certainly stirred that huge audience 
about six thousand people—to a frenzy of applause. It is 
music which makes you want to jump right out of your 
seat and stamp your feet, Certainly it is vastly more 
characteristic of Spain than anything in “Goyescas.” It 
might almost have saved that opera, 
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Very likely this story of Lassen, the composer, is an old 
one and probably it appears in musical biographies, but I 
happened to hear it for the first time the other day, so 
will pass it on. It seems that Lassen had promised to 
write a new song especially for Pauline Lucca, the famous 
singer, to be sung on a certain occasion—and promptly 
forgot his promise. 

At ten o'clock in the morning of the day of the concert 
the bell rang at the door of Lassen’s lodging. In a few 
minutes he appeared at the door in a gorgeous dressing 
gown, having been awakened by the bell. It was Lucca’s 
manager who had rung, 

“Lieber Meister, what about the song that Mme. Lucca 
is to sing this evening?” 

“Kreuzdonnerwetter! I forgot it completely, but never 
mind, you shall have it; only I have no poem, Can you 
find me a poem?” 

Lucca’s manager agreed to try, and in an hour was back 
with a gentleman who sat down and began to compose the 
verses. As soon as one was finished, Lassen began on 
the composition, and at three o'clock in the afternoon was 
able to hand over a complete, neat and legible manuscript 
to Lucca’s manager. It was, of course, the work of only 
an hour or two for the great singer to learn the words 
and music, and sure enough it went on to the program 
that very evening, making the success of the concert. The 
song is the well known “Mein Lied,” one of the best liked 
and finest of Lassen’s compositions, 

+ + * * * 

Johann Strauss is said to have been another composer 
who never composed earlier than he had to. There would 
be a new waltz in demand for some great court ball in 
Vienna, and at six o'clock in the afternoon of the day not 
a bar would have been written. Strauss would have spent 
the afternoon in his favorite cafe (nothing short of an 
earthquake, fire or sudden death, by the way, can prevent 
a true Viennese from doing that). At six o’clock he would 
arrive at home where, by previous arrangement, several 
copyists would be waiting for him. He would sit down 


and begin to sketch out the orchestral score of the new 


. 


waltz, the ideas for which were already in his head or per- 
haps developed as he went along. The minute the first 
sheet was finished one of the experts would complete those 
unessential accompanying parts which Strauss had merely 
indicated and, as soon as he finished with the sheet, as 
many copyists as could crowd around to see it would work 
away for dear life copying out the orchestral parts. Just 
before the ball began there would be a hurried running 
through with the orchestra and a correction of the more 
blatant errors. Then an hour or two later all the highest 
society of Vienna would go into raptures over the new 
waltz of the great master, 

Nobody will deny that this story is an excellent one; but 
it takes a lot of faith to believe in the mechanical possi- 
bility of scoring and copying one of the famous Strauss 
waltzes in a matter of only three or four hours. 

* * * * * 

Last week I wrote of a man from Newark who plays 
the musical glasses and plays them exceedingly well; wh:ch 
recalls another man who plays the musical glasses or at 
least did so before the war came along and shattered all 
the glasses—musical or otherwise—in Europe. Who he is 
I do not know, but summer evenings when we used to sit 
under the trees on the terrace of the Closerie des Lilas up 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris, it was his habit to come 
along and play for us some time during the evening. He 
had perhaps two dozen glasses securely fastened on to a 
little board over which he slipped a boxlike covering with 
a strap which went about the whole, so that he could carry 
it about with him in one hand from one cafe to another 
all around the quartier. In the other hand he carried 
something like a folding camp stool without a seat, which 
he stood upon the ground to support his board full of 
glasses. The man was a good deal of a musician at that, 
for he often played really decent music and did it with 
as much appreciation of rhythm and expression as the 
music glasses allow; but the best fun was to see him tune, 
which he did with a sponge, taking out or squeezing in a 
bit more water according to whether his glass was below 
or above pitch, with lightning-like rapidity. The crowd 
would hardly glance at the itinerant violinists, singers and 
flageolet players who were always drifting by the cafés, 
but when the spongy gentleman with the musical glasses 
came along he was always sure to gather a crowd about 
him, with consequent harvest of sous. 

SS oo 

It is interesting news to learn in one of Robin Legge’s 
recent letters from London to the Musica Courter some- 
thing that many of us surely did not know, namely, that 
the foundation of the Astor family fortune was laid in 
the music publishing business. It seems that it was no 
other than the original John Jacob himself who went to 
London from Hamburg and started a music publishing 
business in Conduit street, selling fiddles and German flutes 
as a side line. According to Legge, when he had amassed 
quite a little fortune for those days, he came to America 
seeking new fields. It was also as a musical instrument 
dealer that he began here in New York, branching out 
into other lines later as they promised rewards—and kept 
their promises. Presumably it was this early connection 
with London which started William Waldorf back to Eng- 
land and finally made him a British citizen and peer, which 
is better (from our point of view) than if he had no ex- 
cuse at all for it. 

The moral of this story is rather doubtful; it might be 
that it is good to be born in Hamburg; but I am inclined 
to think the true moral is that it takes a wise man to 
know when to get out of the music publishing business. 
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None of the critics seem to have called attention to the 
fact that in “Goyescas,” the actual playing time of which 
is not very much less than an hour, there are, let us say, 
hardly more than one hundred measures in any other than 
3/4 time. 

oe e260 

Said one of the critics of the daily press the other day: 
“The most agreeable thing about our regular route from 
the Metropolitan to Aeolian Hall and back again is the 
fact that the Lickerbocker Hotel is situated in the middle 
of it.” 

** * * * 

Romantic persons may see some connection between an 
unexpected marriage this week and the choice of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day for Miss Farrar’s re-entry at the Metropolitan. 

Byron Hace. 


ST. PAUL AUDIENCE ENJOYS 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 


Splendid Program Enhanced by Assistance of Leopold 
Godowsky. 


St. Paul, Minn., February 3, 1916. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at its best, Con- 
ductor Oberhoffer playing his favorite composer (Brahms), 
and the almost incredibly brilliant performance of Leopold 
Godowsky combined to make last week’s symphony concert 
one of the best of the season. The symphony was Brahms’ 
No.1, Mr. Oberhoffer’s reading of which is extraordinarily 
deep and powerful, as well as sympathetic. The “Lenore” 
overture was also beautifully played, and it is interesting to 
observe that these two numbers have been chosen by Mr. 
Oberhoffer for the concert his orchestra will give in Bos- 
ton shortly, on the first visit to that city. 

Mr. Godowsky played the familiar Tschaikowsky con- 
certo in a thoroughly delightful manner, but it was in the 
two encores, the Liszt “Campanella” and a Chopin waltz, 
that his technical facility was most brilliantly dispiayed. 
The man’s digital facility and control are almost uncanny 
in their perfection, and there is not a mannerism, not an 
effort of the obvious sort, to mar the exquisitely chiseled 
effect. 

It was really a memorable concert, not the smallest fea- 
ture of which was the evident sympathy between soloist 
and conductor. 

Marte McCormick's REcITAL, 





Marie McCormick, soprano, a pupil of Lewis Shawe, 
gave a song recital on January 26, with Katherine Hoff- 
man at the piano. Possessed of a very lovely voice, Miss 
McCormick is one of those rare and pleasant artists who 
sing with all that is in them—brains, temperament and 
soul. Her technic is extremely good and her program 
was chosen with more than ordinary skill. Her most in- 
teresting work was done in the Dvorak “Gypsy” cycle, 
which she sang dramatically and with excellent taste, never 
losing sight of the essential color, even through a mist of 
very real technical difficulties. Groups of German and 
English songs made up the remainder of a very enjoyable 
recital. 

Mrs. Hoffman’s work at the piano was as charming as 
usual, She has found, long since, that sensitive point at 
which the accompanist must cease to be background only, 
and become support, too. FRANCES C. BOARDMAN. 





Bispham in “Adelaide” Delights St. Louis Audience. 





In what manner the music lovers of St. Louis received 
David Bispham and his company in “Adelaide,” is told by 
the Post Despatch of that city, which stated: 


David Bispham’s evening at the Liederkranz was a triumph for 
the artist whom we have for so long known and admired. We 
have heard him in song recital, in grand opera, in oratorio and in 
his recitations to music, ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Enoch 
Arden,” “The Raven,” but not until now have we known the full 
powers of this remarkable singer-actor. 

If one of the familiar portraits of Ludwig van Beethoven sud- 
dently steped from its frame and walked before us, the marvel 
would differ in degree, but not in kind from that achieved by David 
Bispham’s uncannily realistic impersonation of the composer, in 
this recital at the L'ederkranz Club. 

So lifelike was the facial resemblance which Bispham was able 
to affect, with the shock of unruly hair, the blazing eyes, the fiercely 
protruding lips, the stubborn chin, that at times, especially when 
he struck the postures made universally known by Beethoven's pic- 
tures and busts, one had the illusion that time had rolled back a 
hundred years and that the composer stood present in flesh and 
blood, 

The opportunity for this amazing piece of living portraiture was 
offered by the one-act play, “Adelaide,” by Hugo Miiller, based on 
Beethoven’s celebrated song of that name, and introducing the great 
musician himself as the chief character. 

Spiritually, the verisimilitude of Bispham’s impersonation was less 
striking than it was physically, Bispham’s Beethoven was merely 
brusque and rude, whereas the real Beethoven poured outrages and 
insults lavishly upon friends and foes alike. But, of course, the pur- 
pose was to idealize the great composer, and poetic license is elastic 
enough to cover a multitude of inaccuracies. 

In one respect, however, the role was played with poignant truth, 
and this has reference to Beethoven’s almost insane sensitiveness 
over his deafness, It is well known that it drove him to the edge 
of suicide, and that he guarded his secret for years. Bispham’s great 
talents as an actor were never more telling than in the scene in 
which he confessed his affliction to Adelaide, 

The playing introduced many fragments of Beethoven’s finest com- 
positions, The strains of “Adelaide” ran through it from beginning 
to end, and from a violin and piano behind the scenes there came 
snatches of the “Sonata Pathetique,” of the sonata in A flat major, 
and of other pieces, 

At the end, after Adelaide had gone, Bispham sat as if improvis- 
ing, and there arose the opening bars of the “Moonlight Sonata.” 

A representative audience packed the Liederkranz auditorium. 





Providence Musical Club-Guest Mornings. 


Guest mornings have been a feature of the activities of 
the Monday Morning Musical Club, of Providence, R. I., 
one of the most enjoyable of these events being held at 
the home of Mrs. Guy F. Strickler. Intcresting programs 
are presented and the affairs are the occasion of delightful 
social intercourse. Mrs. James B. Littlefield is also prom- 
inently identified with this organization. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF STYLE. 


[By Cyril Scott in The Monthly Musical Record.) 

The modus operandi by which an artist develops a style 
has been a matter of such interest to me for many years 
that the humble fruits of my study in this direction may, 
I think, prove of interest and use to many students. For 
to suppose that style is the outcome of blind chance, which 
nothing in the world can alter, is at once to believe in 
a fallacy and a fatalism likely to lead all but the greatest 
talents into a groove of mediocrity from which they will 
make no effort to emerge. 

Now, a man’s creative individuality is the outcome of 
his admirations, and anybody who has given the subject a 
moment’s thought wiil see that this must be so. It is for 
this reason that an artist with too many admirations never 
possesses an individuality at all—unless, as in rare cases, 
he puts a good many of them away in pigeon holes, and 
keeps them detached from his own creations. As style is 
the result of selection, and imitation—or, at any rate, par- 
tial imitation—is the result of admiration, to admire every- 
thing means to select nothing, and, probably, to imitate all 
things. If one probes deep into the works of any great 
creative individualist, it is not difficult to see from whence 
his style has come, but it is not always derived from the 
same art. To take Percy Grainger as an example, it is evi- 
dent that his very marked style is largely called into being 
through his intense admiration for Rudyard Kipling—the 
spirit of whom he has, I feel, translated into music in a 
way nobody else has—although others have used his works 
for musical settings. Again, Robert Schumann largely 
owes his style to the romanticism of Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, for whom he admitted an unbounded admiration ; 
and other examples could be found and enlarged upon if 
space permitted. 

The aggregate of a certain number of admirations, then, 
is the first step; but the second step is of equal or even 
more importance, and that is, a continual self criticism 
and mental control, which untiringly rejects fro:n one’s 
creative arena all the obvious and unsuitable and weaker 
ideas which are continually flowing into it. Or, to put 
it quite plainly (since | am writing for musical students 
rather than abstract philosophers and psychologists), if an 
idea, covering a few bars, is evolved or has struck one, 
and that idea is sufficiently new, either harmonically, melo- 
dically, or both of these, to justify its use for, let us say, 
the beginning of some musical composition, then it be- 
comes necessary to reject all the ideas which follow as aj 
prospective continuation to this first idea, unless they are 
equally new and on the same height of artistic invention. 
Now, as a great deal of comparative rubbish continually 
enters the head of every composer, whether he be great 
or small, I repeat that to do this requires a large amount 
of self criticism, which prompts one only to be satisfied 
with the best one can produce, and absolutely nothing short 
of that. And this also infers an unusual degree of patience 

a patience great enough to allow of one’s seeking in 
every nook and cranny of one’s mental area—usually filled 
with everybody else’s ideas except one’s own—until one 
finds something worthy of one’s first little piece of in- 
spiration and worthy of oneself. In fact, that the old 
adage, “Genius consists in one’s infinite capacity of taking 
pains,” is as untrue as lazy people would have it. This is 
a thing which any honest thinker must deny; but, of course, 
it is true that all people who take pains are not geniuses, 
for many people take pains over the most foolish things. 

And yet this process just described exacts so much from 
human nature that one is compelled to point out that even 
the great masters—be they composers or poets, or what 
not—are often “caught napping”’—to use a vulgarism; for 
they either relapse into the obvious in the shape of the 
trivial, or the obvious in the shape of the classical, accord- 
ing to the temperament and tendencies of the masters in 
question. To take Brahms as an instance; although he 
invariably exercised this self control where his songs were 
concerned, hence their especial beauty, yet in his longer 
works there are moments when one feels that he was too 
easily satisfied with what came quite readily into his head, 
and either he imitated the classical spirit just as one could 
imitate the music hall spirit, or he imitated himself. In 
short, for, let us say, eight bars he invented, and then for 
ten bars he merely composed. It will readily be seen, then, 
that to imagine (as some people do) a genius is a species 
of vessel into which is poured a continual golden rain of 
sublime ideas from heaven without his making any effort 
whatever, is to imagine a fallacy which an inquiry into the 
workings and lives of great stylists, if undertaken with 
sufficient perspicacity, must annihilate. Undoubtedly, great 
ideas and inspirations come from higher planes to him who 
holds himself receptive, and this power of receptivity is 
what partly constitutes a genius. But heaven is not so 
lavish with its gifts as to place entire and lengthy works 
of art, ready made, into the heads of geniuses, for them 
simply to copy out, so to speak, as a typist copies a letter. 
An inspiration, or idea, is received from a higher plane, 
which is, as it were, a pattern upon which to mold other 
ideas. “Such a little flash of inspiration may come to a 
man walking along the street, thinking of other things but 


art or music; but a whole symphony obviously cannot come 
in this effortless way; the rest of it has to be sought for 
with that self control and self criticism alluded to, which 
shall ensure that the continuation be up to the same level 
of excellence as the pattern. That the most beautiful in- 
spirations are sometimes marred by a momentary lapse of 
self criticism is a sad fact, and, as it illustrates my point, 
I cannot help thinking of some stanzas of Browning in 
this connection. For that great poet, starting one of his 
poems with the exquisitely musical lines— 
Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 
Miles and miles. 

instead of using them as a pattern wherewith to continue 
in that same musical peacefulness of word placing we find 
in one of the following verses not only a considerable “fall 
from grace,” in the first line, but corresponding to the 
words “miles and miles,” the unmentionable banality of 
the little parenthesis “as you see.” One is, in fact, con- 
strained to feel that Browning ought to have fished about 
in the waters of his mind for a fortnight to catch a better 
fish, rather than be content with this all common and 
skimpy jack-sharp of an idea. 

I have already mentioned the fact that an artist imitates 
himself, and at moments when one would wish him to in- 
vent something new. Nevertheless, there is a time at the 
beginning of a composer’s career—the time when he is but 
learning to toddle towards a style that a certain imitation 
is essential. A composer discovers a novel harmonic or 
melodic turn, and, to use an expressive phrase, he “runs it” 
for a time, employing it in everything he writes. But then 
there ought to come a moment when he tires of this and 
searches further afield for still another novelty of ex- 
pression to add to the first one, until that too begins to 
pall, when a third search is made, and so on and so forth, 
until a complete style is evolved. There are, however, 
stylists of a sort who, having made but one or two of these 
searches into the realms of novelty, rest content with these 
and imitate themselves until they have no longer a brain 
to imitate with. They possess, in fact, enough perspicacity 
not to imitate others, yet too little courage not to imitate 
themselves, the results being for the listener, a feeling that, 
having heard one of their works, he has heard all—para- 
doxical though it may sound. Now, if one compares a very 
great man like Wagner with a man like Grieg, although 
both of these men were undoubtedly stylists, one is a style 
with great branches in many directions, the other is a style 
with no branches at all. For one sees, with Wagner, that 
once he started inventing he went on doing so until the 
decline of his faculties, whereas Grieg invented but at the 
beginning and merely composed afterwards—in short, he 
imitated himself from the moment he had found himself. 
This tendency, then, it may be noted, is one of the great 
dangers that beset the budding stylist; and when a com- 
poser finds himself obsessed by certain of his own turns 
and phrases, so that he can never “think” musically without 
these used up ideas immediately intruding themselves upon 
him and refusing to retire, then it is best for him to force 
himself to undertake an entirely new branch of composi- 
tion to that which he has been doing before, and in this 
way compel himself to emerge from the groove so fatal to 
progress. 

In conclusion, let me say, I feel I have only sketched the 
very beginning to a subject of great magnitude, but space 
naturally being rather limited, this cannot be otherwise at 
present; in fact, I have only given a few hints, indicating 
along what lines the student may think for himself, re- 
minding him again that style is not a matter of blind 
chance, but of cultivation and the will to invent. 





Harry Munro Reengaged for Recital in New York. 





first street, New York, last December, with such success 
that he was reengaged for another recital, which will occur 
February 14. On this latter occasion, Mr. Munro will sing 
numbers from Handel’s “Messiah,” Mendelssohn's “El.jah,” 
and Gounod’s “The Peace of God.” He will be assisted 
by John Cushing, organist, who will be heard in solo works 
by Bossi. Mr. Munro is a singer who is enjoying much 
well deserved popularity, and this appearance offers varied 
pleasure to his many admirers. 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER AND FRANCIS 
MACMILLEN IN JOINT RECITAL. 


Pianist and Violinist Give First American Performance of New 
Sonata by Cyril Scott—New Yorkers Enthusiastically 
Receive These lwo Artists. 


Monday evening, February 7, Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, 
and Francis Macmillen, violinist, joined in recital at 
Aeolian Hall. Besides the pleasure of hearing two such 
excellent artists once more, there was a special feature 
which drew a large audience, a sonata for violin and piano 
by Cyril Scott, op. 59, which had its first American hear- 
ing. The principal this new work was 
length. Even the most conscientious Istening failed to 
discover any breadth in it on first hearing. It was eccen- 
tric in melody, rhythm and harmony—but mere eccentricity 
palls in a very short time. It is the sort of thing that can 
be written from day to day as the composer has a spare 
half hour, fragmentary both in inspiration (if the word 
can properly be employed) and in development. Surely 
we are all greatly obliged to these two capital artists, who 
played the work splendidly, for letting us hear it once, and 
now we are perfectly willing to go on to our graves with- 
out ever hearing it again. 

After this Mr, Macmillen played the Lach prelude and 
fugue in G minor for violin alone, to which he added the 


dimension of 


familiar “Bourée” as an encore, and, for a third group, 
own arrange- 
the 


three or four shorter pieces, some of his 
ment. Mr. Macmillen’s excellencies with 
too well known from his repeated appearances here to re 
Last night the particular 


violin are 


quire fresh notice at this time. 
features to be mentioned were the care which he bestowed 
upon the ungrateful Scott work—which is idiomatic neither 
and the clarity with which he brought 
In the 


for piano nor violin 
out all the musical arithmetic of the Bach fugue 
smaller numbers his playing was, as ever, most charming. 
Mme. Schnitzer, too, must be accorded all praise for the 
hard study which had evidently been given to the Scott 
sonata, though it presented perhaps hardly any new prob- 
lems, the piano part sounding principally like a hodge 
podge of every new musical style we have had in the last 
ten or fifteen Her principal contribution to the 
evening was the Schumann “Carnaval.” Mme, Schnitzer’s 
reading of this familiar work very often differs in many 


years. 


points of interpretation from that of most of her col- 


leagues, and her individual ideas produce some most 
unique, novel and interesting effects. Never has she 
shown more beautiful legato touch and singing tone than 
in the “Chopin” number of the Schumann work. Another 


interesting detail was the strict retention of the original 
tempo in the middle section of “Reconnaissance,” where 
most pianists introduce a “molto meno mosso” absolutely 
unindicated by Schumann. Mme. Schnitzer’s reading is 
quite the correct one. 

Arter the “Carnaval” she did shorter numbers by Chopin 
and Liszt. In her playing there was all the old technical 
brilliancy, and, it seemed, an added breadth in the musical 
interpretation. Applause was very hearty for her and for 
Mr. Macmillen as well. 


It is true that the publishers accept the notes of certain 















































Harry Munro, baritone, gave an interesting program in composers—but are the banks as well disposed toward 
Calvary Episcopal Church, Fourth avenue and Twenty- them? 
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“BARBER OF SEVILLE” CENTENNIAL | 
OBSERVED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA. 


Rossini’s Sparkling Opera Receives Fine Performance in New York’s Big Establishment on 
the Occasion of the Hundredth Birthday of the Work—“Das Rheingold’ Marks 
Beginning of Wagner’s “Ring’’ Cycle Matinees—Massenet’s “Manon” in 
Brooklyn—Other Bills of a Week. 


**Cavalleria’’ and **Goyescas,’’ February 2. 


Mascagni’s “lone chick” opera was selected to support 
Goyeseas” at its second performance with Erma Zarska 
as Santuzza. Mme. Zarska is the new Bohemian soprano, 


who had a most unfortunate experience in making her 
debut in “Lohengrin” owing to a severe indisposition at 
the time This was her first appearance since the “Lohen- 


grin” evening. Her voice is distinctly agreeable in qual- 
ity, and she knows how to manage it very well, though the 
to her this evening 


nervousness incident appearance on 


yave it a certain tremolo which surely is absent under or- 
dinary circumstances 


The Mme, Zarska’s 


was hardly a wise one, for she is distinctly a lyric soprano, 


choice of Santuzza tor appearance 
neither the quality of her voice nor her temperament—at 
least as displayed on this occasion—suiting her to such a 
truly dramatic part as Santuzza 

Luca Botta, vocally good, was the Turiddu. 

Braslau made an exceedingly agreeable appear 
ance in the very Lola, which is about all 


that any Lola can do, for the few measures she has to sing 


Sophie 
short role of 
are quite inadequate for any display of voice or vocalism. 
De Luca was capital as Alfio, another most unsatistactory 
role, The Metropolitan chorus can seldom be accused of 
bad work, but it has that familiarity “Cavalleria” 
which breeds contempt, and there were slips in time, tune 


with 


and pitch on this evening. 

All in all, one of the poorest performances of the year, 
though the shortcomings were in no way due to Gaetano 
tavagnoli, who did his best to make things hang together, 
notwithstanding the efforts of everybody—including an or- 
ganist who was most reluctant to begin when he should— 
to go apparently his or her own swect way. 

“Goyescas” followed, If the third tableau had as much 
color, life and movement as the first two the work might 
have gained a certain recognition for itself, but long be- 
fore half of the third tableau, with its seemingly endless 
duet in childlike dialogue fashion (first one sentence from 
him and then one sentence from her) was over, half the 
audience was on its way out of the theatre. Sections of 
the Metropolitan audiences have the unpleasant habit of 
this evening the house 
The cast was as in the 


leaving any opera early, but on 
walked out practically en masse. 
original performance, viz., Anna Fitziu (Rosario), Flora 
Perini (Pepa), Giovanni Martinelli (Fernando), Giuseppe 
- de Luca (Paquiro) and Max Block (Public Singer), not 
forgetting Rosina Galli, the dancer, who is the real star 
of the second tableau, which would be absolutely flat with- 
out her work and that 
Bonfiglio. 

Miss Fitziu again proved that she has a voice of ex- 
_ ceptional beauty and knows how to use it most exception- 
were more 


ally. - The other three members of the cast 
But it is an 


than adequate to the work they had to do. 
impossible task to make anything out of the vocal plati- 
tudes of Mr. Granados was thrust before the 
curtain a good dozen times during the hour and a bit over 
The participants seemed anxious to 


“Goyescas.” 


his piece occupies. 
let him take the blame. 


*“*Rheingold,’’ February 3 (Matinee). 

The annual special Thursday afternoon cycle of Wag- 
ner’s “Nibelungen Ring” began February 2 with the first 
performance this year of the prelude to the triology, “Das 
Rheingold.” There was a time not so many years ago 
when the sheriff in the opera house had to send out on the 
sidewalk and impanel a special jury of passersby in order 
to fill the house even respectably for a “Rheingold” per- 
formance, but last Thursday the S. R, O. sign was out, 
and Mr. Gatti-Casazza, cheered by this, will venture to 
present “Rheingold” before long at one of the regular sub- 
scription evenings, though for many years the rule has 
been only one performance per season and that a matinee. 

The principal interest centered in Artur Bodanzky, who 
conducted the work for the first time here; or rather the 
principal interest would have centered in him had he not 
already shown his absolute mastery of Wagner so that it 
was simply a question of degree-—how well would Bo- 
danzky do it? As a matter of fact he did it extremely 
well, The “Rheingold” music is more varied, colorful and 
fuller of nuances than that of any of the operas in the 
“Ring,” and Bondanzky neglected not one of the opportu- 
nities afforded him by the score. The cast follows: 


Wotan .... 
DOMMEr .nccesnnesccoresecceeess 


...Hermann Weil 
-Henri Scott 


of her able supporter, Giuseppe 


PWG (cas eneey¥h 00 d0auns«50.sk) Lobe eic dat eaten Paul Althouse 


Loge ... ... Johannes Sembach 
Alberich . -eeeeeeee Otto Goritz 
BID in tc dins v0.0 0sesdanexeensanviebe savienan che tanta Albert Reiss 
Fasolt ... bocuadveaetes Carl Braun 
PGE Scop cdusriscesesivaeopewe keleeid, siernmeenee Basil Ruysdael 
Fricka .... ..Margarete Matzenauer 
i. Perera i err Marie Rappold 
Erda ..... ; ...»Margarete Ober 
Woglinde .. é.. ...Lenora Sparkes 
Wellgunde . -Julia Heinrich 
Flosshilde .... Lila Robeson 


Hermann Weil sang Wotan instead of Carl Braun, who 
became Fasolt. Weil gave a conventional performance 
both in singing and acting, while Braun, in unusually good 
voice, did some of the best work we have heard from him 
this season. His brother giant, Fafner, was sung by Basil 
Ru, sdael, who had one of the best makeups we have ever 
seen for a “Rheingold” giant, and, aside from that, sang 
excellently ; but it was the studied clumsiness of his move- 
ments and the cleverly designed awkwardness of all his 
acting which made of the comparatively short role a figure 
that really stood out. The newcomer to the cast was 
Henri Scott, who both looked and sang well as Donner. 
Marie Rappold was effective in the, for her, rather un- 
usual role of Freia. Margarete Matzenauer as Fricka 
gave a presentation of the role so carefully studied and 
executed, both vocally and dramatically, that one was com- 
pelled once more poignantly to regret that she is not to be 
with the Opera the whole season. Who will take her 
place? 

Sembach as Loge—in reality the star part in “Rhein- 
did one of the best bits of work he has offered this 
year. He sang excellently, his voice seeming particularly 
adapted to the demands of this part, and his acting was 
capital. All the more credit to Sembach, for Loge is an 
extremely hard part to do well and one that can very 
easily be made ridiculous. He is one of the best Loges 
we have ever seen, in an extensive acquaintance with Ger- 
man opera houses. Paul Althouse’s fine voice gave life 
to the few measures which fall to Froh. Julia Heinrich, 
Lenora Sparkes and Lila Robeson made a lovely voiced 
trio of Rhine Maidens. Mms, Ober was satisfactory as 
Erde and Otto Goritz gave his familiar Alberich. 


gold”— 


“‘Boheme,’’ February 3 (Evening). 


It is sufficient to record the cast, which included Mme. 
Alda as Mimi, Ida Cajatti as Musetta, Caruso as Rodolfo, 
Amato as Marcello, and Didur, Tegani, Leonhardt, Mala- 
testa, Reschiglian and Audisio in other roles. Bavagnoli 
conducted. It was a Caruso night and everybody was 
excellent, from the great tenor himself to the last member 
of the cast. There was a Caruso audience and Caruso ap- 
plause. 


‘*Magic Flute,’’ February 4. 


Practically the only new feature in the performance of 
the “Magic Flute” was the first appearance this season of 
Mme. Gadski in the role of Pamina, one with which she 
has been long identified and in which she is always most 
satisfactory, as was the case last Friday evening. Other- 
wise the principal parts were distributed as usual—Carl 
Braun, Sarastro; Frieda Hempel, Queen of the Night; 
Jacques Urlus, Tamino; Otto Goritz, Papageno; Edith Ma- 
son, Papagena. Bodanzky conducted, 


Centennial of ‘‘Barber of Seville,’” February 5 (Afternoon). 


The first thing which greeted one’s eye on entering the 
Metropolitan Opera House from the Broadway lobby on 
Saturday afternoon was a portrait of Rossini wreathed 
about with garlands of laurel, and another portrait looked 
out of each program; for it was February 5, 1916, just 
100 years to the day, since the “Barber of Seville” first 
saw the light of the stage in the city of Rome. 

Aside from any historical significance which the occasion 
had, it was of particular interest as marking the New York 
debut in the role of Rosina of Maria Barrientos, herself 
a Spaniard and appearing here for the first time in the 
principal role of one of the principal operas with a Spanish 
subject. Mme. Barrientos’ again showed the same charac- 
teristics which she had displayed in “Lucia” on the pre- 
vious Monday evening. It was evident that she is an artist 
with a small but pleasing voice and with a really supreme 
command of vocal technic. She was an extremely sat- 
isfactory Rosina, for she was a most convincing and nat- 
ural figure, as was to be expected, and charmingly dressed, 


which is more than can be said for the average Rosina. 
There was no question of her success with the audience 
from the first phrase of “Una voce poco fa” on. All of 
her principal numbers were followed by hearty and pro- 
longed storms of applause, and in the “singing lesson” 
scene she was compelled to follow a brilliant performance 
of Johann Strauss’ “Voce di Primavera” (énding with a 
trill on E flat in alt) with an equally brilliant one of the 
waltz from Gounod’s “Mireille.” 

At her side stood Giuseppe de Luca, as fine an artist in 
his line as Mme. Barrientos in hers. The impersonation 
of Figaro is one of the very best things which de Luca 
does, both vocally and histrionically. It was a great pleasure 
to hear and see the perfect artistic working together of these 
sterling artists and to notice how carefully de Luca re- 
strained his voice so as not to overpower the slight voice 
of Mme. Barrientos. It was a truly masterly presentation 
of the principal figure of the comedy. 

In support were de Segurola as an excellent Don Basilio, 
resisting the tendency to horse play and: buffoonery ; Mala- 
testa, a capital Dr. Bartola, and Mme. Mattfeld, good, as 
usual, in the small role of Berta. Damacco was the 
Almaviva. 

Bavagnoli conducted with spirit, humor and authority. 
All in all a most excellent performance, one quite worthy 
to commemorate that anniversary which so few operatic 
works ever enjoy—the centennial of their first performance. 


‘Masked Ball,’’ February 5 (Evening). 

The beautiful music of this popular Verdi opera drew 
a large and enthusiastic Saturday night audience to the 
Metropolitan. The Renato of Amato is familiar to New 
York audiences, and it should be well understood, in re- 
cording that he was in excellent voice and roundly deserved 
the success he achieved, that he fully maintained the high 
standard he has set. 

Giovanni Martinelli was the Riccardo, and repeated his 
former splendid impersonation of this role. His singing 
was remarkably clear and justly merited the generous ap- 
plause. 

Amelia was sung by Melanie Kurt, whose work wa. 
highly commendable, her splendid dramatic ability being 
much in evidence. 

Some of the best singing of the evening was done by 
Mabel Garrison, as the Page. She has a delightfully pleas- 
ing stage presence, and possesses a fresh, young voice of 
beauty. Her tasteful singing of the coloratura music was 
excellently done and received with much appreciation and 
warmth, 

Maria Duchene was the Ulrica, and made the most of 
the music assigned to the part. 

Others in the cast were Vincenzo Reschiglian, as Sil- 
vano; Giulio Rossi, as Samuel; Léon Rothier, as Tomas; 
Angelo Bada, as a Judge, and Pietro Audisio, as a Servant. 

Giorgio Polacco led his forces with a masterful hand 
and the orchestra played with great spirit and zeal. 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert. 


The twelfth Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House had for soloists Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
and Luca Botta, tenor, of the company, while the guest 
artist was Fritz Kreisler. There was a huge audience 
which filled every seat, including three extra rows in the 
orchestra pit, and every inch of standing room. 

It is only in these concerts that Miss Braslau has as yet 
had an opportunity at the Metropolitan of showing what 
a fine voice she has and how well she is able to sing. 
After her first number, Goring-Thomas’ “My Heart Is 
Weary,” sung with orchestra, she was recalled seven times, 
and after the “Voce di Donna,” from “Gioconda,” her sec- 
ond offering, she was called on for no less than three 
encores. 

Luca Botta sang two arias, the second, from Donizetti's 
“Maria di Rohan,” earning the most applause. 

Kreisler was in good.form. He played the Bruch con- 
certo and half a dozen or more of his own arrangements. 

A special word for Richard Hagemann and the Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra, particularly for the ac- 
companiment to the Bruch concerto, finely done without 
rehearsal. 

**Meistersinger,’’ February 7. 

The “Meistérsinger” performance, Monday evening, was 
a considerable improvement upon the former one, at least 
as far as the first act is concerned. To begin with, Sem- 
bach as Walter was in better voice than the previous time, 
his upper register being particularly free and clear, and 
he seemed to give a tone to the performance which inspired 
all the others to better efforts. The second and third acts 
are always good, as presented at the Metropolitan, and last 
Monday night was no exception; so the performance, taken 
as a whole, may be ranked as the best one this year. The 
cast presented no new features. Miss Hempel, at her best 
in these purely lyric roles, gave her usual sympathetic Eva; 
Hans Sachs remains as ever one of Herman Weil’s best 
roles ; Otto Goritz gave his familiar Beckmesser, while the 
other leading roles were well taken care of by Carl Braun 
(Pogner), Carl Schlegel (Kothner) and Marie Mattfeld 
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(Magdalene). Artur Bodanzky conducted most sympa- 
thetically and effectively. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
**Manon,’’ February 1. 

“Manon,” Massenet’s lyrical interpretation of Prevost’s 
famous novel, impressed anew with its richly flowing mel- 
ody, its quaintly picturesque eighteenth century costumes 
and customs upon the big Brooklyn Academy of Music 
audience, Tuesday evening, February 1. The opera was 
sung in French. Enrico Caruso sang the role of Des 
Grieux and Frances Alda, Manon Lescaut. With princi- 
pals of such reliability and Lescaut in the hands of Giu- 
seppe de Luca—Scotti, announced for the part, by a sud- 
den indisposition being prevented from appearing, the new 
Metropolitan Opera baritone substituted at the eleventh 
hour—it was of necessity a notable performance, Splendid 
support was afforded by Léon Rothier as Count Des 
Grieux; Mmes. Sparkes, Braslau and Duchene as Pous- 
sette, Jovotte and Rosette; Reiss, Guillot; De Segurola, 
De Bretigny; and the remainder of the cast, Savage, Leon- 
hardt, Reschiglian and Bégué. 

Giorgio Polacco emphasized all the beauties of the cap- 
tivating score, conductor and soloists winning spontaneous 
and continuous applause from the large audience, which 
included many standees. 





Prominent Singers Heard at Hawley Memorial Concert. 





On Saturday afternoon, February 5, a most interesting 
program of works by the late Charles B. Hawley was 
given by well known artists as a memoriam, in the audi- 
torium of the Wanamaker Building, New York. The first 
half of the program was devoted to his songs. William 
Simmons, baritone, opened the program with “Just as’ | 
Am,” a religious song of much musical beauty, which the 
organ accompaniment of Alexander Russell rendered es- 
pecially beautiful. “The Love-Light in Your Eyes” and 
“Because I Love You, Dear” as sung by Judson House, 
tenor, were numbers which served to display his excellent 
voice to advantage. Bechtel Alcock, tenor, was scheduled 
to appear, singing “Dreams of the Summer Night” and 
“Woodland Love Song,” but in his unavoidable absence, 
Merle Alcock sang “Peace,” “If You Have a Sweetheart,” 
and “Spring Night.” This last number is dedicated to Mrs. 
Alcock and was Mr. Hawley’s last musical composition, 
and it is a work well suited to her lovely contralto voice. 
Reinald Werrenrath, the popular baritone, gave particu- 
larly beautiful renderings of “I Long for You,” “Noon and 
Night,’ and “Bedouin Love Song,” an encore being neces- 
sary before it was possible to proceed with the program. 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, completed the sextet of prom- 
inent artists who sang solo groups. His numbers were 
“The Sweetest Flower That Blows,” “Ah, ’Tis a Dream,” 
and “A Rose Fable,” the last of which was repeated. 

Part two consisted of a sacred cantata with text select- 
ed and arranged by the composer. According to a pro- 
gram note, it was during the performance of this work 
(“The Christ Child”) at Ashury Park, that Mr. Hawley, 
who was directing, was stricken with fatal illness. The 
chorus and soloists who assisted on Saturday afternoon, 
with one exception, performed this work in Brooklyn 
under his direction shortly before his death. The chorus 
was made up of the Singers’ Club, of Brooklyn, under the 
direction of Frank von Neer, conductor. The soloists 
were Elizabeth Wheeler, soprano; Lulu Cornu, contralto; 
William Wheeler, tenor, and George Madison, basso. 
Sadye I. Barnes, pianist, and Alexander Russell, organist, 
added materially to the beauty of the work. The work is 
divided into two portions, one consisting of eleven num- 
bers, the other of thirteen, with an interlude in the form 
of the splendid old hymn which begins, “O come, all ye 
faithful.” The soloists did exceptionally fine works, the 
singing of Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler being particularly worthy 
of mention. 

A large and very attentive audience filled every seat in 
the house and crowded into every available bit of standing 
room that the fire department would allow. 





Lucy Gates to Appear as Soloist 
with Philadelphia Orchestra. 





Lucy Gates, whose lovely voice and equally delightful 
personality have won for her the admiration of scores of 
music lovers since her return to America over a year ago, 
has been engaged to appear as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at the concert to be given in Philadelphia, 
on Sunday, February 13. The following day she will be 
heard at Wilmington, Del., as soloist with the same or- 
ganization. 





“I hoped after you let Caruso speak you would let me 
sing,” said Senator Hughes of New Jersey at a Lotos Club 
dinner. But Enrico made a real speech—New York Sun. 











BASIL RUYSDAEL 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
as “Woodcutter” in “Koenigskinder“ 








ACTIVITY AT FLORIO STUDIOS. 
Much Talent Among Pupils. 


Among the busy teachers of New York should be men 
tioned M. E. Florio, whose studios at 177 West Eighty 
eighth street are the scene of many interesting events dur- 
ing the season. Several of his pupils are rapidly advanc- 
ing into the artist class and will soon be heard in public. 
A pupil particularly worthy of mention is a young girl of 
about fourteen years, who, according to Professor Florio, 
is able to sing the entire role of Briinnhilde in “Die Wal- 
kiire” with amazing ease and beauty of tone. Her teacher 
predicts for her an early debut in public, Another pupil 
of whom Professor Florio is especially proud is Mme. 
Anker, who possesses a lyric soprano voice of exceptional 
beauty and flexibility. 

Last summer Professor Florio and some of his artist 
pupils gave an interesting concert in the ballroom of the 
Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., for the benefit of 
the American Red Cross Society, Interesting accounts of 
this affair appeared in the New York Herald and the 
Asbury Park Press, and from these reports it is learned 
that a large and very fashionable audience, which included 
the summer colonies of a number of the resorts along the 
Jersey coast, listened to an interesting prog-am. Mme. 
Hubbard sang the “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde” 
very effectively, and Miss Wells delighted the audience with 
her interpretation of the popular aria from “Madame But- 
terfly.” Other numbers on the program included “Ah fors 
e lui” from “Traviata” and “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” 


as sung by Mrs. Anker were so enthusiastically received 
that she was obliged to give as encore “Le Perles du Bra 
Audrey Denison scored a pronounced success with 
Vincitor” “Aida,” her 


splendidly controlled dramatic soprano voice being heard 


zil,” 


her rendition of “Ritorna from 


to advantage in this Verdi number. The high clear tenor 
voice of Vincent Sullivan pleased in an aria from “Bo 
heme,” which he gave an exceptionally fine interpretation 
Ella Markell, a contralto who is a general favorite, sang 
a composition by Dudley Buck, her mellow tones appeal 
ing to the hearts of her hearers. She also sang the duet 
from “Trovatore” with her teacher, this number calling 
forth particular enthusiastic applause 


CAROLINE HALSTED LITTLE ON WAY HOME. 


California Soprano Successful in the East. 





Caroline Halsted Little, who came from California to 
give three recitals in New Haven, before returning West 
sang an interesting program most successfully at the studio 
of Mme. Regina de Sales, Carnegie Hall, New York. Miss 
Little left last week for Washington where she 
sing several times before returning West. On her arrival 


expects to 


home she will find her large classes waiting to resume 
work at Oakland and San Francisco 

Miss Little was offered an 
while in New York and it is not improbable that she will 
transfer the. scene of her musical activities from Califor- 
nia to the East another season. 


excellent church position 
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THE DIAGHILEFF BALLET RUSSE 
AS VIEWED BY “PERCIVAL.” 








lhose who have seen the Diaghileff Ballet Russe in New 
York, or who are to see it during its extensive American 
tour, which began last week in Boston, will appreciate the 
humor of the following description (by “Percival” in the 
London Referee) of the performance given at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, by the company at the beginning of January, 
before it sailed for New York, at which nearly $20,000 
tritish Red Cross Fund: 


just 
vas netted for the 
Phe curtain went up on ‘Schéhérazade.” It wasn’t the 

we know, but it was quite easy to understand, and— 
ell, really, don’t you know What? 1 was rather glad 
tut if we ever do take Turkey I’ve 
quite won't have a harem. Ce 
est pas assez bon, as the saying is. The dear things 
with the unhappy old gentlemen who carry the keys and 
iry to look after their morals are expressing undying af- 
fection to their lord and master, the Emperor, when the 
rhe favorite (1 should never have known 


there were no words, 


made my mind up that I 


urtain goes up 
how to pick one out) is more sinuously affectionate than 

But directly the Emperor and his Grand 
turned their martial backs (Tinkle, tootle, 
pom, pom, pom, tra-a-a-a-a-a!) and gone off 


them 


my ot 
Vizier have 
pin 
to the war, the naughty darlings tickle the harem’s guardi- 
beardless chins and—tut, tut, tut. Taste, 


The ladies’ husband was 


ponk 
ans under their 
of course, can’t be discussed, 
quite a personable and gorgeously attired gentleman in a 
ong black beard, the other gentlemen, one for 
each lady of the harem, were colored persons. Somebody 
near me said they were Malay slaves and that the Emperor 
vho had gone to the war was the Emperor of China, but 
| didn’t know that Chinamen wore long black beards, even 
in Russia, did you? However, one black slave came out 
of a cupboard for each lady and chacun embraced his 
chacune. (Tink, tink, high wiggly, pink, pompom.) I am 
cally trying to do my best with the Russian music. But 
the favorite is mournful. She is like the poor lion in the 
Roman arena which hadn't got a Christian. 
dear, hasn't got a Ah; Dinky-dinky 
music (you know what I mean, when all the violins quiver 
“You wait a bit and see. 


The—er 


picture of the 


She, poor slave. 


in every cord, as if to Say, 
Sorry!) 

“Enter a big black man dressed in cloth of gold from 
the waist downwards, a red handkerchief knotted round 
his head, and nothing but naked black in between. Such 
goings on! He jumped, they kissed, and the favorite 
twirled, and the music worked up to a climax, and—well, 
it really wasn't surprising that in the excitement Mr, Black 
hecame quite piebald about the shoulders when the favorite 
In the middle of the orgy the Emperor 
He was so much annoyed that 


laid hands on him 
returned from the war. 
he ordered the army to murder the harem and all the black 
men, and Mr, Black died acrobatically in the very center 
of the stage with a leap into the air and three kicks (tink, 

Then the favorite clasped the Emperor's 
looked down at her and hesitated. She was 
But the Grand Vizier pointed sternly to 
his master’s pale blue continuations, showed him that 
Schéhérazade’s little fingers had left black imprints from 
the late Mr. Black's shoulders on them, and the Emperor 
But when the 


tink, pong!) 
knees He 
very beautiful 


gave the order for the lady's execution. 
cunuchs drew their glittering knives the favorite stood up 
on her toe tips in the utmost desperation (tink, pong, ja- 
mais de la vie!), twiddle, twiddle, a most graceful dance, 
and the dear thing made use of a jeweled dagger and fell 
in a graceful heap like crumpled rose leaves. The Em- 
peror shook his head and went to get a Chinese whisky 
and sodaski, and the audience said what a masterpiece the 
whole thing was! 

‘Well, now, that was quite pleasing, quite pleasantly im- 
But the scene which 
we got Feu'—eh bien, je ne sais pas, 
moi! There was a medieval castle, made, I think, of Lin- 
crusta Walton 
little orange tree 


proper, and quite comprehensible. 


from ‘L’Oiseau de 


outside the golden gates there was a 
\ gentleman climbed down a wall and 
Phen a beautiful lady who was 
dressed even more like a bird of paradise than beautiful 
modern ladies usually are, appedred in a beam of light 
The rude’ man caught 
her, squeezed her in his arms, and let her go. Then he laid 
hold of the castle gates in his two strong hands and tore 
them open. What happened next bothered me consider- 
ably. I think the castle must have been a very high class 
boarding school for daughters of the nobility and gentry 
of the Russian neighborhood, They were very, very beau- 
tiful girls, but I don’t think they should have been allowed 
to risk colds in this weather by trooping out in their 
nighties to dance barefoot before the castle gates. One of 
them—the head girl, I expect—had a nice blue dressing 
gown on, and I suppose it was that sign of common sense 
on her part which won the intruder’s heart. 


and 


brandished a cross bow 


and danced most exquisitely 


Anyway, he 


declared his passion. (Pompetty, pom—you know!) And 


then—well, then 1 got very muddled indeed. A golden old 
gentleman, with a beard Lke Father Time and a nose of 
a little later period which ought to have had three hats 
above it, came out of the boarding school with a large 
(Lots of armies in Russia still, evidently.) He was 
very, very ugly, very, very cross, and—well, I didn’t know 
that headmasters wore claws, even in Russia. Perhaps he 
was a witch doctor and angry with the girls for endanger- 
ing their health, Anyhow, after considerable acrobatic 
anger, he sentenced them all to a thousand lines a piece 
and no chocolate for a month, and then the dear little bird- 
lady came back. Everybody was musically and dancically 
terrified for several (pom, pom ter-a-a-ar) minutes, and the 
bird-lady pointed to a hollow tree. How she had done it 
I don’t know, but apparently she had laid a large egg in a 
golden box, and the young man who loved the girl in the 
blue dressing gown got into the tree and fetched it out, 
while the witch doctor schoolmaster danced in anguish on 
a big stone and the army trembled. The young man raised 
the egg on high and smashed it on the ground. Nothing 
came out—unless it was strafe gas. There was pitch dark- 
ness, a roar of applause, and the principal performers 
went and fetched a happy little gentleman in gold spec- 
tacles and the ordinary clothes of today, who shook hands 
with them cordially, and, as far as I could see, apologized 
to the audience for what he had done. A well informed 
neighbor told me that he was Mr. Stravinsky, the composer 
of the music. The next item on the program was, I think, 
the dream of a little Russian who, now that we are Rus- 
sia’s Allies, had been indulging in too many mince pies. It 
was like those funny little Russian enameled boxes, with 
The scenery 


army. 


red and blue peasants on them, come to life. 
was more Like my old paint box than ever, and the Russian 
choir stampeded into the orchestra during this perform- 
ance and sang wild songs to a Russian harlequin and a 
Russian ghost doll with red hair. But why called ‘The 
Midnight Sun.’ I don’t know why. But next time I go 
to see a Russian ballet I’m going to buy a program if it 
ruins me.” 





THE INFANT PRODIGY. 


By Francesco Bercer. 
{In the Monthly Musical Record.] 





Much nonsense has been written about the appearance 
in public of children—much false sentiment has been ex- 
pended in endeavoring to prove that the parents or rela- 
tives of those who are allowed to exhibit their precocity 
in public are guilty of cruelty to the child, and of the ad- 
ditional crime of making a profit by such cruelty. It is 
said that children who perform wonderfully in public have 
been driven to txcel by force, by punishment, by threats, 
just as performing dogs, or horses, or lions have been ill 
treated and tortured to produce the results which the 
crowd marvels at. I am not a circus manager, nor am I 
the parent of an “infant prodigy,” but I am quite convinced 
that much of this sentimentality is misplaced, and absolute- 
ly uncalled for. Many performing animals have been 
taught by kindness, and go through their tricks in expec- 
tation of a reward; and many performing children are so 
happy in their occupation, that it has been difficult to keep 
them away from the piano or violin, and it would have 
been a far greater cruelty to debar them of their favorite 
pursuit than to permit them to follow their natural in- 
clination. It is, for these infants, no greater effort to 
play to a hallful of people than to do so to their own circle 
at home. 

What should be borne in mind is, that a child has no 
sense of responsibility; the very word has no meaning to 
the child. It plays its best either to win the kiss of its 
parents, or the approving smile of its teacher, or the 
demonstrative applause of the public, which it loves almost 
from babyhood, but it is not burdened with the dread that 
if it fails to please it will suffer financially. Unlike the 
adult performer, who, however high his ideal, however 
much an “artist” he may be, cannot help feeling and know- 
ing that his bread depends upon the success of every single 
appearance, and who is never free from the dread of hav- 
ing been less successful this time than last, and that this 
may spell reduction of fee, or fewer engagements, with 
curtailment of income, the income which he needs so badly 
for the support of those who are dependent on him. Of 
this terrible, never ceasing anxiety, this haunting spectre 
of a possible future, the child is quite free. For the child 
has no past to look back upon regretfully, nor has it a 
future to look forward to with apprehension; the child 
lives in the present, the all sufficing, time limited present. 

If we consider the circumstances under which many 
(not all) adult performers are compelled to work and 
appear, we shall find many cases in which it is far more 
“cruel” for them to face an audience than it can possibly 
be for an infant. 

It is also asserted that the health of these children is 
injured, that their development is retarded, and that early 
death is the consequence of their juvenile exhibition. All 
these statements are untrue. If an ordinary child (the 


normal one) be forced to practice on a musical instrument 
for eight hours a day, against its own will, that would 
undoubtedly be a cruel act; so it would be to keep it at 
“lessons” for a like length of time, or to compel it to do 
any other kind of uncongenial labor. But all children are 
not constituted alike, and those who, in after life, have 
shown by their work that they are possessed of genius for 
that work, are abnormally constituted children, not or- 
dinary ones. The future composer of “The Messiah,” the 
future composer of “Don Giovanni,” the future composer 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” were exceptional chil- 
dren. To these, and to such as these, the task of music 
was no hardship, they were not driven to it; it was their 
delight, their way of amusing themselves, their mode of 
giving utterance to their thoughts—for, before they could 
write, or read, or spell, in some instances even before they 
could speak properly, they could play and compose. Where 
then was the cruelty of permitting them to do what came 
to them so naturally? 

If we examine the lives of the greatest musicians, both 
creative and executive, we shall find that with very few 
exceptions, early appearance and early success did not im- 
pair their health, did not undermine their constitutions, 
did not cause early death. Mozart, who played in public 
at seven, certainly died a young man; but is it true that 
all men who die young were youthful pianists? Mendels- 
sohn, too, died young, but, though one of the most preco- 
cious of musicians, he certainly had not been trotted out 
to play in public when a child. Rossini died an old man, 
so did Verdi. Handel, Haydn, Bach had been infant prodi- 
gies, but all died old men. Liszt, who played in London 
aged eleven, died an old man; Lady Hallé (Mme. Norman 
Neruda), who had played as a child, died an old lady; 
and hundreds more instances could be quoted in which 
youthful precocity and early exhibition of phenomenal me- 
chanical dexterity have not damaged the career, or short- 
ened the days of exceptionally gifted children. 

It is also said that, even if direct cruelty be not inflicted, 
the fact remains that, in the majority of cases, this early 
excellence is not maintained, that it disappears as the child 
grows up, and that this is the result of exhaustion. Had 
these children not been allowed to play in public so soon 
they would have become greater artists later on; in other 
words, their talent would have endured longer. This, too, 
| decline to admit. It is not the talent which .diminishes 
with years; but, a performance which is astonishing in a 
child of seven, is no longer so in a youth of seventeen. 
Gerardy, the cellist, was quite as fine when grown up as 
he had been as a boy, and so was Liszt, and so was 
Joachim, and so is Von Vecsey, and so are plenty more. 

In many cases it is impossible to believe what these 
wonderful children accomplish can have been taught, or 
imparted, or acquired; for the years of these little people 
have been so few, that there has not been sufficient time 
for them to accumulate all they show themselves capable 
of. The conviction is therefore forced upon us, that the 
capacity for doing what they do so well and with so little 
effort, must have been inborn in them, it cannot be other- 
wise. And this is the “crux” of the whole question. That 
which we call “genius for music” is either born in the 
individual, or not. You may develop it, you may direct it, 
you may certainly cultivate it, but you cannot create the 
original stock of it. Nor can you stifle, destroy, or eradi- 
cate it, or retard the time of its fruition. It will, and it 
does, assert itself, however discouraging its surroundings, 
however stinted its nourishment. If it be there it will 
force its way to the front, just as the tiny blade forces its 
way through heavy soil, just as the tender shootlet forces 
its way through the thickest bark of tree, or the slender 
earthworm forces its way through asphalt pavement. Up 
it comes, out it bursts, in search of air, in search of light, 
in search of life, in obedience to the unfathomable laws of 
Nature. The same Nature that produces its Mozarts and . 
Beethovens from a world other than our own, and sends 
them forth to enrich our race with the creations of their 
“genius,” mostly fashioned with but little training, in spite 
of squalor or hunger, and quite irrespective of exploiting 
parents. 

The writer of these lines, though he may not be destined 
to dwell in Parnassus with the great ones, has this in 
common with them, that he commenced public life as a 
child; and his abiding activity is living evidence of the 
fallacy that early publicity entails early death, or prema- 
ture decay. He has helped to fame many an “infant 
prodigy” in the past, and is prepared to do so again. 





“The Houstonians” to Promote 
Higher Musical Standard. 


Endorsed by the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, an 
organization known as “The Houstonians,” of Houston, 
Tex., has been formed for the purpose of rromoting a 
better standard among the musicians of the city. Much 
credit for the organization of this society is due Julia 
Montgomery, as well as the other ladies who have the 
betterment of music in that Texas city at heart. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
NEW JERSEY CITIES. 


Four Young Pianists Selected Out of Seventeen to 
Compete Again for Honor of Being Newark’s 
Local Festival Soloist—Many Delegates Plan 
to Attend Meeting on February 19, of 
New Jersey State Association of 
Musicians—Concert Notes. 


671 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J., February 7, 1916. 


The honor of being a local soloist at the Newark Music 
Festival brought seventeen applicants out last Wednesday 
night to take part in the preliminary contest held in the 
Burnet Street School auditorium before the large audience, 
composed of members of the Festival Chorus. The mem- 
bers of the advisory board, twenty-five being present, acted 
as judges, 

Out of all of these contestants four were selected to 
compete again next Wednesday night, when three outside 
judges will render the final decision. The four pianists 
chosen were Mabel Baldwin, 2024 Parker street, Newark, 
pupil of Irvin Randolph; Esther Block, 271 Belmont ave- 
nue, Newark, pupil of Mrs. Mandel Svet; Nelson Oertel, 
364 Seymour avenue, Newark, pupil of Alexander Berne; 
Arthur Klein, 122 Monmouth street, Newark, pupil of 
Sigismond Stojowski, of New York. 








The contest was open only to residents of Essex and 
West Hudson counties who were under twenty-five years 
of age. 

The other contestants who were not selected were: 
Louise Gugelmann, 397 Forrest street, Arlington; Isabella 
Melville Shiebler, 107 Orchard street, Bloomfield; Miss H. 
Leibowitch, 864 South Fifteenth street; Grace Margaret 
Bradner, 267 Broad street; Hortense Husserl, 775 Clinton 
avenue; Sophie Allison, 75 Stratford place; Frieda 
Katchen, 77 Baldwin street; Pearl Weinstein, 77 Stratford 
place ; Jessie Coit, 277 Mt. Prospect avenue; Dorothy Bow- 
erman, 865 South Fourteenth street; Isabel Mawha, 316 
Parker street; Gladys Clifton, 17 Devon street, Kearney; 
Eileen van Orden, 59 Westcott street, East Orange. 

The contest began shortly after 9 o'clock and lasted until 
long after 11. The contestants represented all parts of the 
city and suburbs as well as all methods of teaching; there 
were three little girls so small they could scarcely reach 
the pedals. It was a contest difficult to decide, but it must 
be said of the advisory board, the members showed splen- 
did judgment, and their votes seemed to meet the approval 
of a vast majority of those in the audience, 

The four teachers whose pupils were selected also de- 
serve a great deal of honor. Such an accomplishment 
ought to mean a great deal to them in the future; it was 
an opportunity which may never present itself again, and 
the writer congratulates them all. 

Members of the advisory board who were present and 
who acted as judges were: Louise Westwood, chairman; 
Charles Grant Shaffer, vice-chairman; J. E. Joyner, secre- 
tary; S. A. Baldwin, Alexander Berne, George Clauder, 
A. K. Towers, Mrs. George Clauder, Diane Cobb, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Kirwan, Paul Petri, Lillian Jeffries Petri, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mandel Svet, R. A. L. Smith, James Philipson, 
Florence Scott, Walter J. Flannigan, Mildred S. Allen, 
Ella A. Wrigley, Laura Alling Clarke, Claude Velsor, 

KATHERINE EyMAN’s RECITAL. 

Last Thursday evening, February 3, a host of friends 
and admirers of the Newark pianist, Katherine Eyman, 
nearly filled Wallace Hall to hear the difficult and attractive 
program promised by this young artist. Each year Miss 
Eyman has given a public recital here, and the event has 
come to be looked upon as a regular part of the local mu- 
sical season. Those who have been fortunate enough to 
have attended her recitals in the past can vouch for the 
statement that each season has brought with it marked im- 
provement as well as additional comments of praise and in- 
creased popularity for her, 

The program presented on this occasion comprised ten 
numbers, and, although the young pianist bowed time and 
time again in acknowledgment of the applause, she refused 
to grant an encore. Miss Eyman had appeared in public 
several times just prior to this recital and is said to have 
been a bit fatigued although she did not show it. 

The Bach-Taussig toccata and fugue, D minor, opened the 
program, and her interpretation of this familiar number 
aroused immediate interest. Miss Eyman has technic and 
brilliancy not common among local pianists, and she plays 
with a dash and finish quite becoming a full fledged artist. 

The A minor variations and fugue, however, showed the 
pianist at her best. Here again she was given ample oppor- 
tunity of displaying her splendid technic, the strong point 
of her playing. 

The novelty of a Raff selection—Rigaudon—also appealed 
to the many pianists present. The Godowsky paraphrase 
of the Strauss “Fledermaus,” as difficult as it is, received a 


most creditable rendition. Moszkowski’s “Etincelles,” a 
favorite with Newark pianists, was also included on the 
program and was played wath splendid eftect. 

Her other numbers included capriccio, B minor 
(Brahms) ; “Fruhlingsnacht” (Schumann-Liszt), and three 
Chopin selections—nocturne (G major), valse (A flat ma- 
jor), scherzo (B minor). 

While a large part of the aud:ence was made up of local 
musicians and music lovers, among them many members of 
the Newark Musicians’ Club, of which Miss Eyman is vice- 
president, there were present many persons from out of 
town. Conspicuous among the latter was Alexander Lam- 
bert, the well known New York teacher with whom Miss 
Eyman has been studying for several years, 


MENDELSSOHN’s “ELIJAH” TO BE SUNG IN GLEN Rupce, N. J. 


On Thursday evening, February 10, Mendelssohn's ora- 
torio, “Elijah,” will be sung in Christ Church, Glen Ridge, 
N. J., by a vested choir of 100 voices, under the direction 
of the organist and choirmaster, George G. Daland. This 
is the fifth annual oratorio performance by this choir, which 
is one of the best known chorus choirs in New Jersey. The 
soloists will be May Korb, soprano; Ernest A. Burkhardt, 
tenor, and George H. Downing, baritone, all of Newark, 
and Mrs, Charles W. Thomas, contralto, of Montclair. In 
the trio, “Lift Thine Eyes,” Gertrude Wills, of Montclair, 
will sing the second soprano part. The part of the youth 
will be taken by William Caldwell, the boy soprano soloist 
of the church. Mr. Downing, the well known baritone, 
will have the principal solo part—the role of the prophet 
Elijah—which he has sung with many choral societies. The 
chorus has been practicing together on this work for nearly 
a year. The performance will be given as a musical service. 
In the accompaniment the tympani will be used with the 
organ. 


Lyric CLuB CONCERT. 


Nothing could be more horrible or more likely to mar 
the success of any concert than the caving in of the plat- 
form. This proved the case January 26 in Newark, when 
the members of the Lyric Club stood up to sing the open- 
ing number of their program. However, much to the sur- 
prise of the entire audience there was little commotion, 
and save for the rush of many in the audience to the as- 
sistance of the distressed singers, and one or two screams, 
there was little unnecessary excitement. When the twenty 
or more sopranos had been assisted back to the stage, and 
it was found no one was injured, Conductor Woodruff 
rearranged the chorus and proceeded with the program, 
which proved to be one of the best the club has ever of- 
fered. 

Lois Ewell, soprano, and Florence Mulford Hunt, con- 
tralto, were the soloists, and the New York Festival Or- 
chestra also took part. Both of the soloists were at their 
best. 

The work of the chorus was especially fine. The pro- 
gram included the “Spinning Chorus” from the “Flying 
Dutchman,” with the solo parts taken by Miss Ewell and 
Mme. Hunt; the song ef the Flower Maidens from “Par- 
sifal,” and the song of the Rhine Daughters from “Gotter- 
dammerung,” the duet between Cio-Cio-San and Suzuki 
from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” “Lovely Spring” from 
Saint-Saén’s “Samson and Delilah,” the “Speed O’er Sum- 
mit” from Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” the chorus of 
nymphs from Ambroise Thomas’ “Psyche,” and the waltz 
from Gounod’s “Faust.” 

Miss Ewell sang Senta’s ballad from the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” the “One Fine Day” aria from “Madame Butterfly,” 
an excerpt from “Thais” and two added numbers. 

Mrs. Hunt sang the “Gerechter Gott” air from Wagner's 
“Rienzi,” the incidental solo in Puccini’s “Speed O’er Sum- 
mit,” the aira, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” the “Seguidilla” from Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” Roger’s “The Star” and another number, the last 
two being added as encores. 

Henry HADLEY To Write NEWARK PAGEANT MUSIC. 

Henry Hadley, conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been engaged to write the music 
for the pageant to be given in this city in connection with 
Newark’s 250th anniversary celebration this spring and 
summer. He will also conduct an orchestra of ninety 
pieces on the four evenings. 

PUPILS OF ROBERT GRIESENBECK AND IRVIN F. RANDOLPH IN 
Joint RECITAL. 

On Friday night, in Recital Hall, the pupils of Robert 
B. Griesenbeck, the violinist, and Irvin F. Randolph, pian- 
ist, joined in a most interesting recital. The hall was filled 
and the program offered was one both unique and pleas- 
ing. Those who took part were: Nelson and Alfred An- 
derson, Frank Secor, Adelyn Dowers and Vera Thulander, 
Mabel Baldwin, Dorothy Bowerman, Marie 
Kramer, Maidie Bernhardt and Master Charles Baum- 
shlag, pianists. One of the features of the program was 
the playing of Miss Baldwin, one of Mr. Randolph's star 
pupils. Last Wednesday night, it will be remembered, she 
was chosen as one of the four successful contestants in 


violinists ; 


the preliminary competition for the honor of being local 
soloist at the Newark festival in May. 

On this occasion she offered the eighth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody of Liszt and again displayed that same remarkable 
technic, beautiful tone, and splendid interpretation and 
style that won for her so many points only a few days 
before. 

Two others, also sharing the honors of the evening, 
were Vera Thulander and Alfred Anderson, the talented 
pupils of Mr. Griesenbeck. Both in bowing and fingering 
these two pupils showed the thorough training of their 
teacher; the quality of their tone was good. Miss Thu 
lander played Nachez’s “Gipsy Dance” and Mr. Ander 
son offered Hubay’s “Hejre Kati.” 

Both Mr. Randolph and Mr. Griesenbeck are to be con- 
their work and the excellent results this 

To see and hear is to believe and such 


gratulated on 
recital showed. 
a demonstration ought to go a long way toward increas 
ing the success of these two well known and capable 
Newark artists and teachers. 
MONTCLAIR FEDERATION TO 
SCHOOL 

Under the auspices of the 
Women’s Clubs plans are being made for a settlement mu- 
sic school, to be established there. Katharing Webster, of 
North Mountain Montclair, a former pupil ot 
Walter Damrosch, Minnie Lucey, 
worker in Montclair, are in charge of the arrangements 

For the present the classes will be held in the Baldwin 
Street School, Montclair. 

It is proposed to conduct the school along the lines of 
the Settlement Music School in New York, of which Har 
riet Ayer Seymour is the director. Competent volunteet 
teachers will be chosen and instruction 
classes and individually. Singing, sight reading and in 
strumental music will be taught. Chorus training will b« 
a feature, and it is hoped that small operas and musicales 
will be given. 


Provipe SETTLEMENT Must 


Montclair Federation of 


avenue, 


and social service 


will be given in 


Notes 

The fourth concert of the series of concerts given in the 
Robert Treat School, under the auspices of Martin L 
Cox, principal, will be held on Friday evening. The solo 
ists will be Sara Gurowitch, cellist; Frederick Martin, 
bass and Salvatore de Stefano, harpist. Arthur 
will be the piano accompanist. The artists for the 
concert of the series, on March 10, will be the Arion Sing 
ing Society, of Newark, and Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, pian 
ist, also of Newark. 

Russell Snively Gilbert, pianist and composer, of Orange, 
will give a recital with the assistance of Mabel Beddoe, 
contralto, in his studio, 67 Cleveland street, Orange, to 


Klein 
last 


morrow afternoon, February 8, at four o’clock. Mr. Gil 
bert, it will be recalled, won, with his song “Lebewohl,” 
the first prize in the Newark Music Festival Prize Song 
Competition last spring. 

The first concert this season of the 
Society was given in the auditorium of the East Orange 
High School on January 28 under the direction of Ar 
thur Woodruff. Horatio Connell, bass, was the soloist; 
the New York Festival Orchestra also took part. 
gram was an excellent one and drew a large and represen 


Orange Musical Art 


The pro 


tative audience. 
Florence Mulford Hunt, contralto; Christiaan Kriens, vio 


linist; John J. Colgate, tenor; Paul Leyssac, reader, made 


up the program given January 24 in Newark, for 
the Vassar endowment fund. 
Henriette Wakefield, the contralto, gave a song recital 


in Beechwood Hall, Summit, on January 25 to an overflow 
ing audience. 

James Reese Europe and his orchestra of twenty musi 
cians will give “an hour of Negro music” composed and 
rendered exclusively by negro musicians, at the Woman's 
Club, Orange, on Friday evening, February 11 

On February 10, in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Hoboken, Adek 
Krueger will appear under the auspices of the Hoboken 
Quartet Club. In addition to the chorus of club members 
there will be selections by the Ladies’ Choral Society of 
Hoboken and a number of vocal and instrumental soloists 
and a large orchestra under the direction of Prof. Johannes 
Wersehinger, director of the club 

The success of the concert given January 27 by em 
ployees of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company is 
still being talked of. The Mutual Benefit Glee Club of 
fifty voices, so well trained under the direction of James 
Philipson, was a The Mozart Trio 
which was made up of Cornelius Jackson (violin), Henry 
Jordan (cello) and James Philipson (piano), also an 
additional attraction. The soloists on this occasion, all of 
whom are well known to Newarkers, were Mary V. Pot 
ter, contralto, and Sylvester H. Williams, baritone. Jessie 
Paton was the accompanist for the Glee Club. 

The second public concert of the Newark Musicians 
Club, scheduled for Tuesday evening, March 7, is attract 
ing unusual attention. The demand for seats is especially 
great and a packed house now seems certain. 
tickets may be obtained from George J. Kirwan, 116 Wick 
liffe street, telephone, 5146 Market. pve a * 


popular feature 


was 
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THE MELAMET OPERA CLASS 
GIVES CREDITABLE ACCOUNT 
OF ITSELF IN BALTIMORE. 


Enthusiastic Audience Witnesses Smooth Performance —New 
York Philharmonic Society Gives Second Concert of 
Season—Macnnerchor and Orpheus Club Events. 

Baltimore, Md., February 3, 1916 

This season's production by the Melamet Opera Class, 
given at Albaugh’s Theatre, Monday night, was a great 
success, The house was filled with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, and the performance went off with the smoothness 
of a professional production. ‘The orchestra was a notable 
improvement over former ones that have taken part in 
these operas, being really of some assistance to the per- 
formers, instead of a drag, as has sometimes been the 
case. The second act of “Carmen” was given, with Anna 
G. Baugher in the title role, George Pickering as José, 
John F 
Frasquita, Cornelia Smith as Mercedes, Leonidas Doty as 
Zuniga, and Ernest B. Miller and Brison Tucker as the 


Osbourn as Escamillo, Louise Schuchardt as 


smugglers This was followed by the second and third 
acts of “Faust,” with a cast consisting of George Pickering 
in the title role, Ida Shaw Pickering as Marguerite, R. 
Fuller Fleet as Mephistopheles, Morris Cromer as Valen- 
tine, Mrs. Henry Franklin as Siebel, Harry Rosenberg as 
Wagner, and Anna G, Baugher as Martha—a role, by the 
way, which she does to perfection. 

Very effective ballet divertissement was furnished by a 
corps of dancers under the direction of Margarethe Mela- 
met, an exquisite litthke dancer, whose work would attract 
favorable notice on the professional stage. During one of 
the intermissions a handsome lavalliere was presented to 
Mrs. David S. Melamet by E. B. Miller, on behalf of the 
opera class, in acknowledgment of her tireless labors as 
accompanist during all the rehearsals. 

Concert or New York PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 

The New York 
Stransky, gave its second concert of the 
Wednesday night, with Harold Bauer as soloist in Schu- 
Dvorak’s fourth symphony was 


Philharmonic Society, under Josef 
season on 


mann's A minor concerto. 
played, followed by the Tschaikowsky “Romeo and Juliet” 
overture. Liszt's second Hungarian rhapsody closed the 
program 

LANDOW SoLoist AT MAENNERCHOR CONCERT. 

Max Landow, soloist at the last Maennerchor concert, 
played with his usual brilliant abandon. His selections 
were Brahms’ ballade in D minor, Chopin's ballade in G 
minor, the Schubert-Liszt “Soirée de Vienne,” and the 
Liszt E major polonaise. Among the numbers sung by the 
chorus were Franz Bornschein’s beautiful “Elves” and “In- 
dian Summer,” by Harry Patterson Hopkins, Stephen 
Steinmuller’s fine baritone was heard in a solo incident in 
Fiqué’s “Der Scharfenstein.” 

BARRINGTON BRANCH IN RECITAL. 

On Wednesday afternoon an interesting recital was 
given by Barrington Branch, pianist, assisted by Bart 
Wirtz, cellist. The two sonatas for cello and piano—the 
Beethoven in A major and the Strauss in F major—proved 
the most interesting numbers on the program, as both 
artists excel in ensemble work. Mr. Branch opened the 
recital with Mozart’s A major sonata, and later on played 
a group of short numbers. Mr. Branch’s technic is excel- 
lent, but his program would be improved by more con- 
trast in his readings; his pictures were all painted in vivid 
colors, and an occasional pastel shade would have been 
enjoyable. 


O_p EncGiisn Soncs Given spy OrpHeus Cus. 


On the same evening the Orpheus Club gave a program 
of old English songs before the Municipal Art Society. 
Phe club is doing excellent work this season, and is gain- 
ing in reputation at every appearance. 

Erste Metamet Becomes Cuurcn Sovoist. 

Else Melamet, contralto, daughter of David S. Melamet, 
has made her entrance into the semi-professional field by 
securing the engagement as soloist in the quartet of 
Franklin Street Presbyterian Church. 

D. L. FRANKLIN. 





Charles Strony’s Hard Experience. 





Charles Strony, one of the assistant conductors of the 
Chicago Opera Association during the season which re- 
cently ended, had the misfortune to be playing for Mme. 
Edvina at Ottawa, Canada,-on the evening when the fire in 
the Parliament House occurred. In fact, the fire broke out 
while the concert was in progress. Immediately after the 
concert Mr. Strony hastened to the railroad station to 
catch a train back to Chicago, where he was due the next 
day to conduct a rehearsal of a new musical comedy. But 
that night the police of Ottawa were very sharply on the 
lookout for foreign looking gentlemen leaving town in a 
hurry. It was Mr. Strony’s misfortune to be arrested and 
investigated, a process which kept him in jail for eighteen 


hours, according to the papers, before his innocence could 
be proved, He claims that he lost his Chicago engagement 
and $250 by the delay. What hurts him most of all is the 
fact that he, a Belgian subject, was mistaken for a Ger- 
man spy. 





A War Episode. 





One day near Monte San Michele, where all the hardest 
fighting on the Italian front has been, two companies of 
different regiments were returning to a village, after about 
thirty days in the trenches. The men were frightfully 
wasted and all had full beards. They were very quiet and 
thoughtful as they walked; not one of them had expected 
to escape death during the last few days, and although 
under the circumstances the men might have been jubilant, 
the Italian is very sentimental, and all were thinking sadly 
of home. 

Two men from different companies happened to fall in 
together, and every now and then exchanged a couple of 
words. When they had been walking together for about 
an hour a thought came to each of them, that each knew 
his companion. ‘They began to observe each other more 
closely, and the more they talked the more convinced each 
became that he knew the other; but in their present dis- 
guises and fatigued minds neither was able to remember 
clearly, Then one remarked to the other that his voice 
was very familiar, and that perhaps they had met before, 
and he was answered that exactly the same thought had 
been in the mind of his companion. This new interest 
chased away their sadness and depression, and they racked 
their brains to find out the solution to the puzzle. After 
about ten minutes of tremendous thinking, one suddenly 
exclaimed joyfully, “Why, don’t you remember? We used 
to meet on Sunday afternoons at the flat of the Signorina 
Margaret George, in Milan?” “Ma si! The charming lit- 
tle soprano from Canada!” 

Like true Italians they fell into each other’s arms and 
wept a little. The thought of the merry afternoons gone 
by acted as a magnificent tonic, and the two men contin- 
ued on their way, arm in arm, laughing gaily and recalling 
ancient times—the eccentricities of ——-- at the piano; the 
absurdity of —— disguises, the tremendous quantity of 
tea that was drunk, the ridiculous late hours that were 
kept for afternoon tea, and every now and then, in a 
burst of eloquence of the “Gentilezza della Signorina.” And 
so for a while they forgot their hurts and troubles, and 
were very happy in their pleasant recollections. 

Miss George’s Sunday afternoons were very, very popu- 
lar among the artists of Milan. It is easy to believe that 
they were pleasantly remembered by all the participants— 
especially those whose lot is now cast in very different 
places, 





Music and the Child. 





Music is called the divine art, and certainly possesses an 
individual and special power (unlike the other arts) of 
expressing emotion in an intangible manner, says the 
Monthly Musical Record. If we look at a beautiful paint- 
ing, we see in most instances the portrayal of Nature in 
some form. Landscape, with effects of sun or shower, 
be the season spring, summer, autumn or winter; views 
of the sea in all its aspects of calm and storm; figure sub- 
jects, whether as evidenced by portraits of fair women, 
brave men or lovely children, or as historical or pictorial 
illustration. Groups of still life; architectural subjects of 
all kinds; the animal world in its varied phases; fanciful 
creations of the mind; fantastic forms; atmospheric sug- 
gestions in every degree of intensity. Yet in each in- 
stance direct appeal is made through the optical powers, 
and the outcome is the result of something seen, though 
possibly highly idealized. 

In the sister art of poetry, expression is given to clothe 
the wondrous thoughts from the innermost recesses of 
the soul, and by their very existence in words the senti- 
ments are held for all time that those who read may know. 

The block of marble, transformed by the sculptor’s 
chisel into a figure of vibrating energy or languid beauty, 
still further serves to show the power to copy Nature, and 
the result may exist as an artistic monument to gladden 
the eyes of generations yet to come. In all these instances 
the sense of vision is brought into play. But music de- 
pends mainly upon the ear and mind. And this leads to 
one very important point—the necessity for training the 
mental and aural faculties in advance of the technical pow- 
ers. This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized. The 
old order of things is dying. No longer shall we have 
valuable hours wasted in torturing the piano (ahd our 
neighbors incidentally) in trying to decipher printed signs, 
such as notes, clefs, leger lines and times, to say nothing 
of the efforts of memory involved in the process, all of 
which represent a vast amount of lost energy that cannot 
be afforded in these days. If we are to make real musical 
progress, we must early develop the sense of rhythm and 
relations of pitch; we must awaken the imagination and 


powers of observation. Children should not wait for 
these things till they are seven or eight years old, and then 
—without any preliminary preparation—be put to learn 
an instrument. - They should be gradually led to feel pulse, 
measure and shape, to appreciate rhythmical figures and 
phrase balance, to recognize size of intervals both by sound 
and appearance, to judge pitch and relative: positions of 
simple chords, 

Parents sometimes say: “So-and-so has no ear for mu- 
sic; it is a waste of money to let her learn.” I maintain 
that any child with an average brain can be taught, and 
should not be deprived of so valuable an asset. All cannot 
learn with equal ease; but a true teacher with high ideals 
will so expand the child’s nature that in after life the early 
music lessons will be treasured memories. Our beautiful 
art is worthy of the utmost care, and should be approached 
with reverence at all times. 





ALFRED H. BERGEN PLEASES PHILADELPHIA. 
Baritone is Heard With Success in Interesting Program. 





Alfred H. Bergen, bar:tone, recently won the unanimous 
praise of the Philadelphia press and public by his splendid 
singing in concert there. Possezsing a voice of remark- 
ably wide range and exceptional beauty of tone, Mr. Ber- 
gen’s interpretations attract by reason of their virility and 
the care and thought with which they are evidently pre- 
pared. His numbers were such as to display his giftseto 
advantage, and he succeeded in delighting ail who heard 
him. 

An extended concert tour of the United States for 1916- 
1917 has been announced for Mr. Bergen by his manager, 
Ralph B. Alford, the Chicago impresario, who has also 
booked a number of important engagements for the singer 
before the close of this season, 





An Interesting Episode in Thuel Burnham’s Career 





In commenting upon the unusual in his career, Thuel 
Burnham, pianist, tells of the following: 

“One of the most interesting experiences of my career 
as a pianist occurred last year in New York.” (Mr. Burn- 
ham it may be remarked is not only a favorite musically 
in the Eastern metropolis, but socially as well, and through 
several of the influential members of New York’s smart 
set, who are philanthropically inclined, 11 was arranged 
that Mr. Burnham should give a recital for the prisoners 
of Blackwell’s Island.) 

“When I arrived on the Island and entered the prison 
there were 1,800 prisoners lined up, in four tiers, one over 
the other, who had been freed from their cells for the 
time being. When I walked in, a rousing cheer greeted 
me, but all during the recital they were silent as the grave. 
At the close, however, a perfect storm of applause broke 
from the men, who whistled and cheered as well, disci- 
pline being relaxed for the time being. It was one of the 
most sincere tributes that I ever received,” said he, “and 
will always remain a pleasant spot in my memory. 





Granberry Piano School Recital. 


In celebration of the 107th anniversary of the birth of 
Mendelssohn, works by that composer were introduced on 
the program: presented by pupils of the Granberry Piano 
School, George Folsom Granberry, director, in the audi- 
torium of the Wanamaker Building, New York, on Thurs- 
day, February 3. Elizabeth Burchhardt, Helen Jalkut, Vic- 
toria Rountree, Alice Rountree, Helen Oliver and Elsie 
Moir played compositions by Bach, Chopin, Heller, Pacher, 
Spindler, Gottschalk, and MacDowell in a most creditable 
manner. Mary Craig, soprano, assisted in making the 
program one of interest, singing “La Zingara” by Doni- 
zetti, and a group of songs by Grant-Schafer. Alexander 
Russell also contributed three organ works, the prelude 
to “The Deluge” of Saint-Saéns, “Elegie” (Massenet), and 
a toccata of Boellmann. A large and attentive audience 
was most enthusiastic in its praise of the excellent work 
accomplished. 





Providence MacDowells 
Entertain Attleboro Chaminades. 


One of the most interesting events of the McDowell Club, 
Providence, R. I., season was the entertainment recently 
of the Chaminade Club of Attleboro and its president, 
Emily B. Shaw. Mrs. William H. Sweetland is president 
of the MacDowell Club and Marguerite Macomber first 
vice-president. ’ 





Some of the symphonies of Gustav Mahler seem to be 
keeping their places on German and Austrian programs. 
His fourth symphony, with the soprano solo, was the prin- 
cipal feature of the sixth subscription concert of the Bo- 
hemian Philharmonic Orchestra, under Dr. von Zemaneke, 
at Prague, and also on the program of the third concert 
of the Vienna Tonkiinstler Orchestra, under Oscar Nedbal. 
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MRS. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, VOICE SPECIALIST. 


Her Pupils Known Everywhere—Church, Opera, Oratorio, 
Concert Singers from Her Studios—Her Method the 
“‘Natural’’ Method—Results Tell. 








Of the teachers of singing located in New York, one 
who has attained remarkable success through her pupils 
is Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, located at 57 West Fifty- 
eighth street, The Coronet, New York, telephone 2450 
Plaza. A recent issue of the Musicat Courter had a list 
of prominent artists, her pupils, and this was only the be- 
ginning of a list which might be extended almost indefi- 
nitely. All these are in prominent positions in the vocal 
world, the result of the concentrated study she demands 
of her pupils. Understanding the voice with thorough in- 
sight, she aims at all times for a 
method which is nothing but na- 
ture itself. “A firm foundation 
absolute breath control, clean tone 
emission, perfect diction and 
poise, these are the effects we a'm 
at,” said Mrs. 3y “We” 
she refers to herself her 
daughter, Susan S. Boice, both 
teaching on exactly similar lines. 

Not long ago a_ metropolitan 
weekly, The Mercantile Times, 
printed an article concerning Mrs. 


Boice. 
and 


Boice and her methods, and as it 
meets with the entire approval of 
that estimable lady, it is herewith 
reprinted in part: 

“We refer specially in the pres- 
ent instance to the annual pupils’ 


concert last Thursday at the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, by Mrs. Henry Smock 


Boice, the well known vocal spe- 
cialist, whose studios are located 
at 57 West Fifty-eighth street, for 
here was brought out and proven 
just those claims in favor of in- 
dividual instruction of which we 
have spoken for many years past, 
and it is with pleasure that we ex- 
tend to Mrs. Boice our congratu- 
lations on the successful results 
accomplished during her past busy 
months, as exemplified by the ex- 
cellent work of her pupils. The 
points of merit that stood forth 
primarily the ‘naturalness’ 
of the methods—the entire 
sence of strain on the part of the 
pupils—the fact that their vo ces 
seemed to be natural, and anything 
that savored of strain be conspic- 
Secondly, 


were 
ab- 


uous by its absence. 
there were to be observed correct- 
ness of voice eontrol, which, of 
course, results in clear expression 

understandable,’ as one of the 
audience remarked. No_ better 
compliment could be paid to the 
efforts of a successful voice cul- 
turist than this. Voice culturist? 
Well, we should say voice special- 
ist. Specialization is the secret of 
success in all things, and Mrs 
Henry Smock Boice is decidedly 
a specialist, who uses as the basis 
of her work the old and superior 
Italian methods, so rich in results 
of bringing out the 
qualities of music and the voice. 

“Undoubtedly, Mrs. Boice has made a life study of her 
art. We will not particularize on the work of the indi 
vidual pupils. The press has commented sufficiently upon 
that, without exception all speaking in the highest terms. 
What we desire to especially refer to is method—the supe- 
riority of the individual instruction, which includes the 
art of breathing properly, of controlling the voice, of con 
centrating the power, of rendering the notes clearly and 
of giving the proper dramatic finish to the in- 


sentimental 


naturally 
dividual recital: in fact, all these things are in the line of 
the individual instructor, and the excellence of the work 
accomplished has nowhere been better shown than at the 
successful and artistic concert of Mrs Henry Smock Boice 
“Regarding her work it may also be stated that she is 
equally successful with male voices as with female.” 


Daniel Mayer to Introduce Sibyl Vane, 


Daniel Mayer, the well known London manager, who 
has been in New York for several months past, will intro- 
duce an English singer, well known in her own country, 


Sibyl Vane, at a recital in Aeolian Hall, on the afternoon 
of February 23. Mr. Mayer has not yet definitely decided 
whether or not he will establish a permanent connection 
on this side of the water, 





SECOND CONCERT OF NEW YORK 
CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. 


Organization Heard in Unusually Interesting Program. 


On Thursday evening, February 3, an audience’ of inter- 
ested music lovers listened to the second concert of the 
New York Chamber Music Society, which was given in 
Aeolian Hall. The first concert, with its unusual program 
attracted so much attention that the second was awaited 
with an interest, which the prog:am itself and the man- 








MRS. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


New York vocal teacher. 


ner of its presentation fully justified. This society, which 
is under the direction of Carolyn Beebe 
Langenus, is made up of the following players, 
artist on his own particular instrument: Carolyn Beebe, 
piano; Bonarios Grimson, first violin; Herbert Corduan, 
second violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; Jacques Renard 
cello; Emil Mix, William Kincaid, flute ; 
Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Ugo Savolini, bassoon; Josef 
Franzel, French horn; Carl Heinrich, trumpet 

Thursday evening, Bach’s sonata in G major for piano, 
flute and violin opened the program, the four movements 
being played in an altogether brilliant manner. Bee- 
thoven’s septet in E flat major, op. 20, for violin, viola, 
cello, double bass, clarinet, bassoon and French horn 
was a particularly enjoyable work. It is seldom heard and 
its infrequent performance rendered it the more interest 
ing when played by such thorough musicians as these 
members of the New York Chamber Music Society 
Brahms’ trio in A minor, opus 114, for piano, clarinet and 
cello, and Saint-Saéns’ septuor in E flat major, opus 65, for 
cello and double 


and Gustave 


-ach an 


double bass; 


piano, trumpet, two violins, viola, 


bass completed the program. Particularly splendid was the 
interpretation of the Saint-Saéns work, the strings and 
trumpet blending in unusually lovely harmony. 

Each of the eleven players who make up the society 
appeared in at least one of the four compositions which 
made up the program, one of great credit to its compiler 

Directors Beebe and Langenus have every reason to feel 
delighted with the excellence of the program, the splendid 
manner of its delivery, and the enthusiasm with which it 
was received 


Hamlin Opposed to “Free Music.” 


“IT am utterly and irrevocably opposed to free concerts 
and the offering of music without recompense,” observed 
Hamlin recently in the 


Herald. “I 


any movement which tends to im- 


George 


Chicago am against 


press the public with the idea that 


music, because it cannot be put 
up in a bundle and delivered at 
the door, has no substantial value 


will con 


kind 


impression 


Free music of any 


tribute to this and 


every free concert or musical of 
fering has its proportion of effect 
in causing those in attendance to 
feel, either consciously or uncon 
sciously, that the services of the 


performers are without apprecia 
ble value 
“Every restaurant band or or- 
chestra is helping in this assault 
. against the dignity and value of 


$ aiding in 


music as an art and 


its desecration. Because of this 
despicable custom of serving mu 
sic, good or bad, as an accom 
paniment to noisy dining, the pub 
lic has gradually but surely 
reached the point where few feel 
any scruple whatever about carry 


ing on a conversation during the 


rendition of music, not only in 
restaurants, but in all places and 
on all occasions where music is 


was a time when, 
talk ot 


even whisper in a concert hall or 


offered Chere 


if any one attempted to 


opera house during a performance, 
there would be hisses from many 
Now if tries to 


directions one 


silence these disturbers of the 
peace either he is scowled at by 
the guilty parties and his neigh 


bors or his protests are lost in the 


clamor of conversation 


“It would be an excellent thing 


if musicians would refuse to 


patronize restaurants where musi 


is inflicted upon the guests and 


seek out those places where thi 


useless and questionable attraction 


is not offered Restaurant pro 
prietors would glady jump at the 
chance to eliminate the music an | 
save this very considerable item 
of expense, if there were a con 
centrated effort on the part of 


patrons to have it discontinued 


No doubt many thoughtless peop! 


would oppose uch a move and 


restaurant proprietors might fear 


being accused of trying to econo 
i mize unless a combined effort 
were brought to bear; but undoubtedly many people vho 
feel bored and annoyed by the incessant clatter of bad 
music whenever and wherever they attempt to dine out 


would be glad to find a quiet corner in some good restau 


rant where the cost of the music could be shifted to the 


improvement of the cuisine 
“A shrewd manager of a well known Chicago restaurant 


has, indeed, perceived the incongruity of ‘eating to 


must 


and the growing objection thoughtful persons have for the 
practice, and has made a special point of advertising ‘t 
orchestral din.’ I hope this restaurant is as popular as it 
deserves to be.” 

Cumberland Has Good Mixed Chorus. 

Music lovers of Cumberland, Md., are fortunate in ha 
ing a mixed chorus of over 100 voice The member f 
this chorus are drawn from the Glee Club and the Ladic 
Choral Club and are under the capable direction of Fred 
erick Foster Snow, who is doing excellent rk 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PENSION FUND IS SWELLED. 


Receipts of Thursday Evening Concert Added to Worthy Fund—Capacity Audience in 
Attendance—John McCormack’s Unwaning Popularity—Julia Claussen Sings to 
Enthusiastic Audience—Death of Fannie E, Warren—Tilly Koenen in 
Song Recital—General News Notes of a Week. 


Chie xg Hl February 6, 1916 


Thursday evening 
would be for the 


Following the announcement that the 


Orchestra concert 
and Invalid Fund of the orchestra, 
With the amounting 


fund is totaled at $160,000 


Symphony 
enehit of the Pension 


the entire house was filled receipts 


um now in the 


Opening the program with the lovely Beethoven 
(ortola erture, Mr. Stock completed the first part 
t| i vith the B minor symphony by Tschaikow- 


The 
in acknowledgment 


cived a magnificent performance 


\ which rec 


orchestra was obliged to rise 


if the ovation tendered 


Klizabeth Sprague Coolidge, who presented the orchestral 
issociation with $100,000 in memory of her father, appeared 
as two movements of a string 


audience 


n the program inasmuch 


quartet from her pen were played and which the 
liked immensely 
represented on the 


Wagner was the principal composer 


econd half of the program 


Wenpeut. ‘Hemuton Carts at Cricaco Orricr 


Wendell Heighton, the and energetic business 
anager of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, stopped 
in Chicago last week long enough to call at the office of 


the Musical Courier on his way to the depot to catch a 


astute 


train for the copper country in northern Michigan, where 
the orchestra will be booked through Mr. Heighton for 
several appearances. Mr. Heighton, who is one of the 
hest raconteurs in the country, had several new stories to 
relate, which brought sunshine into the office on a nasty, 
nowy, windy and cold February day 
McCorMack’'s PoruLarity 

John MeCormack sang again before a sold out house 
at the Auditorium, and as more than 500 people were 
turned away the management announced another McCor- 
mack recital for March 12. The popularity of the Irish 
tenor is phenomenal. He sang with the marvelous diction 
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Alter ti as 4 — euccesstul teaching in 


VERA KAPLUN 
BERLIN 


wim, ARONSON 


returned to 
CHICAGO Hy st-Pedagog Ave. Phone, Concert Pianist 


and exquisite tone that mark his work on every occa- 
sion, 
Donald McBeath, assisting artist, played a number of 


violin selections and Edwin Schneider furnished excellent 


accompaniment on the piano. 
JULIA CLAUSSEN AT THE BLACKSTONE 


Julia Claussen gave her second song recital on Sunday 
afternoon at the Blackstone Theatre before an audience 
that was most enthusiastic over the extraordinary art of 
this great operatic contralto, who sings equally well on the 
Her program was a most taxing one, but 
was as fresh as when she began. 
Beethoven, Hugo 
aria from 


concert stage. 
at its close her voice 
The program enlisted selections by 
Wolf, Rubinstein, Schubert, “Le Prophete” 
Meyerbeer’s opera of that name and a group of six songs 
by Heise called “Dyvekes sange,” not frequently heard in 
this country. Mme. Claussen’s voice is of lovely quality, 
great range and purity and she is one of the great singers 
in both opera and concert of this generation. 

Eleanor Scheib, accompanist, furnished splendid support 
for the singer 

Titty KogeNEN’s RECITAL 

Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, appeared in recital 
at the Fine Arts Theatre after a lapse of six years in a 
program, which greatly pleased her many 
admirers. Miss Koenen has a voice of great volume and 
splendid quality and she uses it exceptionally well. All 
of her songs were given with vocal charm and feeling 
and especially in the English group did the artist appear 
at her best. Indeed some of the best singing heard this 
season was done by Miss Koenen in that group. Her 
audience was most enthusiastic and each song in the 
Richard Strauss group could have been encored had she 
Her future appearances will be awaited with 


diversified 


so desired 
much interest 

John Doane played sympathetic accompaniment. 
recital was under the direction of Harry Culbertson. 


The 


PauL Draper wiITH CHIcAGo SYMPHONY 
Frederick Stock schemed his sixteenth program this 
most cleverly, using several styles of orchestral 
composition from Mozart to d’Indy, 
widely different soloists. 

Paul Draper, a tenor, who has had a previous intro- 
duction to Chicago musicians and lovers of the weekly 


season 
and presenting two 
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concerts, acquitted himself well. He performed the 
arduous task of reading well two Bach arias. “Ergiesse 
Dich Reichlich” from the beautiful cantata “Wo Soll Ich 
Fliehen” was made most interesting by the interpreter. 
His second aria was “Seht Was Die Liebe Thut,” contrary 
to the printed program. Mahler’s “Songs of a Journey- 
man” were delightfully presented in the second appear- 
ance on the program of the visiting artist. 

Alfred Barthel, many years a valuable acquisition of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, gave an unusual and 
charming oboe number, the d’Indy fantasie with orchestra 
ensemble. The Schumann’s fourth symphony was the 
piéce de resistance of the evening, because of its alluring 
beauty and the wonderful inte rpretation accorded it by the 
director. 


AMATEUR MusicaL CLusp Concert. 


At the regular meeting of the Amateur Musical Club, 
which was held in the Fine Arts Building last Monday 
afternoon, January 31, the following artists appeared on 
the program: Harriet M. Smulski, soprano, and Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto, who sang superbly “Quis est 
Homo,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’; Harriet Steel, 
Wally Heymar, violinist; Fredericka Gerhardt Downing, 
contralto, and Carolyn Willard, the well known pianist 
(too seldom heard in Chicago, where she teaches one of 
the largest piano classes), gave a splendid account cf her- 
self in the Bach-Saint-Saéns gavot in B minor from sec- 
ond violin suite, Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen,” polka caprice 
by Sapellnikoff and polonaise in E minor by MacDowell. 
Miss Willard was accorded a rousing reception by the 
members of the Amateur Musical Club, and her success 
was of the same magnitude as her playing. 


WINirreD Curistie’s Desut. 


Winifred Christie made her debut in Chicago before a 
fashionable audience at the Fine Arts Theatre on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 1. Miss Christie came to Chicago 
well heralded, as she recently played in Boston the same 
program which she presented here. The Bach prelude 
and fugue in B flat minor opened the program auspiciously. 
It was followed by a gigue by Loeilly, in which the re- 
citalist disclosed a tone of beautiful quality, facile technic 
and virility. Couperin’s “Les Barricades Mysterieuses”— 
a very interesting number, new to many in Chicago and 
admirably played by Miss Christie—was one of the gems 
of the afternoon. In the allegro de concert by Chopin, 
Miss Christie delighted her hearers by her poetic though 
forceful reading of the number, which concluded the first 
group. The second group was made up of Florent 
Schmitt’s “Glas,” three numbers by Ravel, “Jeu d’Eaux,” 
“Pavane pour une Infante Defunte” and “Ondine.” 


Sprerinc Passes THrouGH CHICAGO. 


Theodore Spiering spent a few hours in Chicago, upon 
his return from Milwaukee, where he played on Monday, 
with the Milwaukee Musikverein, a choral so- 
ciety of that city. Mr. Spiering was the assisting artist 
and played three solos. Since his return from Europe he 
has appeared with various orchestras, but as yet has not 
been called upon to appear at Orchestra Hall with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock, but it 
is to be hoped that in the near future his services will be 


January 31, 


demanded, 
Busu 

At the Bush Conservatory Lyceum a piano recital by 
elementary pupils of Earl Victor Prahl was given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 5. The pupils who were heard 
on this occasion were Beatrice Provus, Louise Roeschlein, 
Mary Eva Tate, Sarah Torgoff, Evelyn Myers, Dorothy 
Roeschlein, and Ruth Nylund. 

Under the same auspices on Monday evening, Earl Vic- 
tor Prahl presented advanced students, including Grace 
Smith, Maude E, Gotcher, Rollie Fox, Lillian Widmayer 
and Margaret Greenebaum. 


ConserRvAToRY PrANo RECITALS. 


Mme. Froeticn Success. 


who sang with unprecedented success 
is the wife of the cell- 
now 


Mme. Froehlich, 
at the Ballman concert last Sunday, 
ist formerly of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
with the Ballman organization. Her reading of the “Trav- 
iata” aria, “Ah fors e lui,” was exquisite, and won for 
her an ovation. When Mme. Froehlich sang the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” supplemented with cello obligato by 
Mr. Froelich, the audience became equally enthusiastic; and 
two numbers by Debussy, the “Reflets dans l’Eau” and 
toccata. The third and last group included the Cesar 
Franck prelude, chorale and fugue. Miss Christie, who 
came here under the direction of the Musicians’ Concert 
Management of New York, may come to this city often, 
as each one of her numbers was beautifully rendered and 
her recital deserved praise in every respect. 


I. M. T. A. Writ Meet 1n JACKSONVILLE. 


The Music Teachers’ Association will meet in Jackson- 
ville, Ill, this year. The dates will be May 2, 3 and 5, 
and the names of the artists and orchestra secured by the 
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program committee will be published in these columns in 
the very near future. 


FRANKLIN STEAD IN CHICAGO. 

Among the visitors at this office this week was Frank- 
lin Stead, well known musician and director of the Peoria 
School of Music, which is one of the best known musical 
institutions. 

ARTHUR RANous RETURNS FROM SouTH. 

Arthur Ranous, baritone, has just returned from a suc- 
cessful trip through the South, and will give a recital in 
Central Music Hall, Tuesday evening, February 15. While 
on the Southern trip he gave several recitals in Alabama 
and Florida. 

Busu Conservatory Notes. 


Wednesday evening, February 2, a miscellaneous pro- 
gram was given by the students of the voice, violin, piano 
and expression departments of the Bush Conservatory. 

On Friday evening, February 4, advanced pupils of Earl 
Victor Prahl of the Bush Conservatory were heard in re- 
cital in Bush Conservatory, Lyceum Hall. 

On Saturday afternoon at 3:30 o’clock, Earl Victor 
Prahl’s pupils of the elementary grade gave a recital. 

Justine Wegener, soprano and member of the faculty of 
the Bush Conservatory, appeared in recital, Wednesday 
evening. 

JoHN RANK L’s NUMEROUS ENGAGEMENTS. 


John Rankl, the baritone, and assistant at the MacBurney 
Studios, has filled numerous engagements successfully this 
season, among the most recent being Englewood Sunday 
Evening Club and a recital at Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Rankl 
will appear soon in Flotow’s “Stradella,” Verdi’s “Trova- 
tore,” Vincent’s “Prodigal Son” and Buck’s “The Story of 
the Cross.” 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


The regular Saturday afternoon recital took place at 
Kimball Hall on January 30. Cora Anderson played an 
exacting program in brilliant fashion. Noteworthy were 
her interpretation of Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” 
a group of five Chopin etudes and Liszt’s etude in F 
minor. 

Frances Burch, soprano, was heard to advantage in a 
group of German songs, also songs by Adolf Weidig and 
Arthur Olaf Andersen. 

The regular midyear examinations in the normal depart- 
ment of the American Conservatory began Tuesday, and 
will continue for one week. These examinations are con- 
ducted under the personal supervision of President Hatt- 
staedt. 

During the absence of President John J. Hattstaedt, Har- 
ris R. Vail, associate director of the South Side branch 
of the conservatory, took charge of the Saturday lectures 
in the normal class. 

The Chicago Choral Society, affiliated with the American 
Conservatory, will give its initial concert at Central Music 
Hall on Monday evening, February 14. The club is under 
the direction of E. Warren K. Howe, and now numbers 
one hundred and twenty-five members. 


PAuL REIMERS IN RECITAL. 


Paul Reimers is styled as the master of Lieder, chanson 
and folksong interpretations. With his appearance at Ful- 
lerton Hall on Wednesday he proved himself to be a mu- 
sician whose attributes fitted him especially for the salon, 
and proved his claim to the title. 

Mr. Reimers, a tenor to be 
Leider at once authoritatively and with such charm as 
wholly to engage his hearers’ attention. His Schubert 
group, opening the program, was done so well that enthu- 


reckoned with, does his 


siasm swept the hall. 

The third group consisted of numbers from Saint-Saéns, 
Debussy, Fauré and Hue. International folksongs from 
the French, Russian, German, Welsh and Swiss concluded 
the program. 

Cxuicaco Musicat CotLece Notes. 

The recital last Saturday by representative students from 
the school of acting and expression departments was one 
of the most popular programs of the season. Incidental 
music by students of the orchestra and ensemble class was 
a very attractive feature of the entertainment. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, of the college faculty, was the so- 
loist with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, Wednesday, 
February 2. She will sing for David G. Rosch, a former 
teacher of the college, in Kansas City on the evening of 
February 11. She will sing in “The Messiah.” 

Dorothy Ade, of the school of expression, won the an- 
nual competition of the Whiting High School for public 
reading. Miss Ade was selected after a public competi- 
tion in which there were sixty contestants. 

Elmer Rice, a baritone of Dixon, IIl., student of Ken- 
nard Barradell, of the Chicago Musical College faculty, 
has been appointed director of the Fourth Street M. E. 
Church at Sterling, Ill. 

Herman Felber, of the factulty, has the largest enroll- 
ment of cello students in his history as a teacher. The 


number of students taking instruction on orchestral instru- 
ments under the highest priced instructors in comparison 
to former years would seem to indicate that American 
fathers and mothers are permitting their children to study 
music for the sake of artistic benefit derived, instead of to 
seeing their offspring mounted upon a platform before an 
audience playing ony solo instruments. 

Edoardo Sacerdote is giving a series of eight illustrated 
lectures on “Music and Musicians,” for the benefit of the 
Sinai Choral Society. Mr. Sacerdote is the director of 
this organization. The lectures will be given every other 
Thursday at 8.15 o'clock at the Sinai Social Center, 4622 
Grand Boulevard, and are free to the public. 

DEATH OF FANNIE E, WARREN, 

At the moment of sending this letter for publication the 
Chicago office is notified that Fannie E. Warren, for many 
years secretary at the American Conservatory of Music, 
has succumbed to a long illness which kept her away from 
the school since last summer. Further details concerning 
Mrs. Warren will appear in the obituary columns of this 
paper next week, as details at the present writing are not 
available, though it is known that the deceased’s long 
illness was due to a paralytic stroke 

SturKow RypeR IN PITTSBURGH. 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder sent word from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., that she gave three concerts in that locality the past 
week. 

GEORGE HAMLIN WILL Give RECITAL AT ORCHESTRA HALL 

George Hamlin will give his annual song recital at 
Orchestra Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 20. Mr. 
Hamlin’s popularity has made it necessary to take a larger 


hall this year, he having heretofore given his annual re- 
citals in theatres with much less seating capacity than 
Orchestra Hall, which seats about 2,500. Mr. Hamlin has 
arranged a very interesting program and it is said that 
the first group may be given with organ accompaniment 


EVANGELISTIC PLAYING AND SINGING 


A special course in Evangelistic Playing and Singing 
will be offered during the coming summer by the Moody 
Bible Institute of Chicago. The Institute has a strong 
music department under the supervision of Dr. D. B 
Towner, the well known hymn writer, and this special 
course will be in addition to the regular ones which are 
given without cost to the student. Those interested could 
spend a few weeks profitably at the Institute this sum- 
mer with but a very small expense 

Notes 

Harrison Emmanuel, violinist, who has returned after 
several appearances in the South and in Washington, will 
remain in Chicago the rest of the season. 

Christian Balatka, one of the pioneers in th 
teaching field, still maintains his studio here. Mr 
is the son of the late Hans Balatka, and for 


Chicago 
Balatka 


thirty-six 


years this musical family has presented pupils of fine 
ability, and often distinction. 

At the twelfth concert of the fourth season of the 
Sinai Orchestra to be given this evening, Sunday, Febru 


ary 6, at Sinai Temple, Arthur Dunham conducting, Albert 
Borroff, bass, will be the soloist 

Helen Protheroe Axtell will 
Levy in a song recital Sunday afternoon, February 20, in 
the Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel 


Helen 


be presented by 





LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI HONORS 
PHILADELPHIA COMPOSERS. 


Camille Zeckwer Conducts His Symphony Poem 
“Sohrab and Rustum” and Herman Sandby Plays 
His New Cello Concerto Under Stokowsky’s 
Baton—Percy Hemus Scores Brilliant 
Success —Joint Recital by Thaddeus 
Rich and Aurelio Giorni. 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 6, 1916 
With the fine generosity which has been one of the chief 
factors in the deep impression he has made on this city, 
Leopold Stokowski gave two Philadelphia composers and 
active musicians—Camille Zeckwer and Herman Sandby — 
the strategic positions in this week’s concerts of the Phila- 





delphia Orchestra. 

Mr. Zeckwer’s contribution to the program was a sym- 
phonic “Sohrab and Rustum,” after Matthew 
Arnold’s poem. Mr. Zeckwer conducted the work, and he 
had not penetrated far into its sombre opening measures 
before it became evident to the vast audiences which at- 
tended both the Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts that this work needed nothing but its own merits 
to secure a place on a symphony program. Mr. Zeckwer’s 
music is as graphic and compelling as the poem which 
He has taken a direct path to the musical 
He speaks entirely in the modern 
galore, and 


poem, 


inspired it. 
heart of the matter. 
idiom—there are Schoenbergian 
the melody is of the thoroughly understandable, but dis 
tant, eerie quality frequently heard in Debussy. 

The composition follows the text of the poem so close- 
ly that, as Philip H. Goepp suggests in his program notes, 
it might almost be a musical accompaniment to the read- 
It taxes the composer 


dissonances 


ing. This operates in two ways. 
and taxes the listener somewhat, but Mr. Zeckwer proved 
entirely equal to the difficulties of the self assigned task. 
He has built up a series of climaxes so skillfully that, while 
the thread of connection runs thin at times, there is no loss 
of. effectiveness. It is hardly necessary to add, in view of 
Mr. Zeckwer’s reputation as one of the heads of the Phila 
delphia Musical Academy, that the entire work bears the 
stamp of sound scholarship. 

Mr. Sandby’s new concerto for cello 
Zeckwer number. This is an interesting work in which 
the whole gamut of the technical resources of the instru- 
ment has been run. The first and last movements are par- 
ticularly notable for their exhibition of virtuosity, and the 
second has the most beautiful theme in sentimental vein. 
Mr. Sandby played it magnificently, and the accompani- 
ment furnished by his colleagues under Mr. Stokowski’s 
direction was at all times a grateful assistance There 
was extra warmth in the applause which greeted Leopold 
Stokowski, who was ill last week, when he first appeared 
on the platform. He gave spirited performances of Cheru- 
bini’s “Anacreon” overture, Mozart’s symphony in E flat, 
and the Sibelius tone poem, “Finlandia.” 


followed the 


Percy Hemus Scores BRILLIANTLY. 


Percy Hemus made his second visit to Philadelphia last 
Thursday evening, under the auspices of the University 


Extension Society, and when he left Philadelphia was hop 
ing he would really join the growing number of our an 
nual recitalists. When Mr. Hemus came here, about this 
time last year, and announced his stalwart position on the 
subject of American music, he was known largely from re 
ports from other cities. Now the information of local 
music lovers is first hand and the greeting accorded Mr 
Hemus last Thursday was emphatic. His formal program 


American composers 


consisted of eighteen songs by 
Among the chief of these were Bruno Huhn’'s “Invictus,” 
Sidney Homer’s “Sing Me a Song of a Lad that Is Gone 3 
Walter Damrosch’s “Danny Deever” (request), and Cad 
man’s “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 
are all beautiful numbers, and Mr. Hemus deserves every 


whit of the support he gets in exploiting them 


hese 


Rica-Giornt Recirat 


last 
or 


A joint recital was given in Witherspoon Hall 
Wednesday evening by Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist 
Smit Musical Bureau Mr 


under the direction of the 
performance of the 


Rich’s work, and particularly his 
“Kreutzer” sonata heard on this occasion, is too well know: 
In several well chosen num 


to require further reviewing. 
Rubinstein, M1 


bers from Mendelssohn, Sgambati 
Giorni showed musical intelligence, finished technic and re 


H. PQ 


and 


spect for traditional interpretations 


An Opera 2,500 Years Old. 


The Chinese grand opera season in Portland went 
through its second performance last night in a cataclysm 
of sound that might have easily been mistaken by an inno 
cent bystander as a cross section of some of Strauss’ post 
futurist scores from “Electra” or “Salome.” 


The opera was written about 2,500 years ago, and its 
title is “The Midnight Court in the Underworld.” = The 
name of the author is unknown, but the plot of the drama 


indicates that it may have been one of the remote progen 


itors of “Faust,” “Dante’s Inferno” and any of the mod 
ern problem plays 
The part of the hero, unfortunately poet, is taken b 


Lee See Nom, editor of Young China, a Chinese newspaper 
in San Francisco. 


Briefly the plot is this: The poet indiscreetly composes 


a poem of love to a banana tree while walking in his gar 
den. The banana tree is inhabited by a devil, who fool 
ishly takes the poem seriously, appears in the form of a 
beautiful woman, and is taken by the poet as his second 
wife Result, a row in the home when wife number one 
finds out about it. 

Wife number two leads the poet to believe that wife 
number one is unfaithful and he divorces her, with the re 
sult that she commits suicide. The remainder of the pla 
takes place mainly in hell, where the difficulties are final 


ly adjusted before an irascible infernal deity 


The wife is sent back to her husband on earth, the devil 


of the banana tree is punished and all ends happily, with 
the apparent moral that one should be careful about writ 


ing sonnets to banana trees —Portland Oregonian 
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INTERVIEWING AN EQUINE PRIMA DONNA. 


Brunnhilde’s Famous Horse, Graene, Gives Out Some Opinions on Matters Musical, 
Technical, and Strictly Personal. 


By JOSEPH SIPSER. 








Dogs, clever, perhaps, whose sole claim to the right to 
with vaudeville artists is based on their ability 
somersault, or imitate a ballet dancer, 


associate 
to turn a complete 
have been interviewed at various times; cats exhibited in 
glass cases at the annual aristocratic feline show at Mad- 
ison Square Garden also have enjoyed a measure of pub- 
she of the artistic aspirations and shy 


licity, while Lizzie, 


manner, maintained a discreet silence, in keeping with her 


dislike of newspaper notoriety and her disinclination to 
force her views on the public. However, judged by artis- 
tic associations, Lizzie is entitled to express her views to 
the public more than any other member of the animal 
kingdom, or at least, that part of it connected with the 
stage. Who is Lizzie? 


It is possible that you have admired, in Wagner's great 
ease and grace with 
therein takes the 
part of faithful 


You have no doubt by this time surmised just exactly who 


opera, “Die Gotterdammerung,” the 
black 


Grane, the 


which the coal horse appearing 


majestic Brunnhilde’s horse. 


Lizzie is, and what important position she graces in the 
artistic animal world; surely, important enough to war- 
rant her being interviewed 
With the above in mind, I made my way to the Metro- 
where “Die Gétterdimmerung” was 
The formalities of presenting 
credentials having been properly gone through, I was ush- 
behind the After a short 
with the bearing and majesty 


politan Opera House 
being sung the other night 
wait, in strode 


ered scenes 


Lizzie becoming an artist 
of her station; she was munching an apple and seemed to 
be at peace with all the world. At first Lizzie eyed me 
curiously, as if resenting my intrusion, but after I intro- 
duced myself and made known my mission, she appeared 
pleased to see me, at the same time requesting that I make 
myself as comfortable as possible 

“I trust that you will pardon my eating in your pres 
ence,” began Lizzie, “but I find that an apple or two tends 
before | with my part, 


After assur- 


to soothe my nerves just go on 
and it really has become a habit with me.” 
ing her that I in no way felt slighted, she continued: 

New England 


Of course, it 


‘To begin with, I was born in a small 
village, and was one of a family of four. 
was through no fault of my own that I was burdened with 
Regarding my fam- 
for it is a painful 


tlie awfully inartistic name of Lizzie. 

ily, I want to say as Hittle as possible, 
subject to me; my father draws the family carriage of the 
village minister, and my mother works before a plow in 
here Lizzie sighed heavily 
I am al- 


the same village; my brother” 

“my brother is the black sheep of the family. 
most ashamed to tell you, but he pulls a brewery wagon 
somewhere downtown right here in the city. While hav- 
ing a little chat with some of my fellow artists on Broad- 
way the other day, I was terribly embarrassed to have my 
brother greet me, in the course of his duties, accompanied 
by a rough looking Percheron, who seemed to be very 
familiar with the seat of the 
brewery wagon; I always predicted that my brother would 


red-nosed driver on the 
not end well, and my predictions regarding him seem to 
true. My family, being conservative New Eng- 
landers, raised a terrible how! when they heard that I was 


have come 


appearing on the stag 

“In truth, I must tell you that my first appearances were 
not made in grand opera, but in vaudeville, a phase of the- 
atricalism that I despise, and one which every true artist 
should abhor; to be candid, I needed the money at the 
time, so accepted an engagement as a trick horse with a 
miniature circus; however, I felt all along that my true 
artistic temperament would aid me to rise to the heights I 
aspired to, and in this I was not wrong, as my present 
position attests.” 

Lizzie made this last statement with a very satisfied air. 
“{ had my early struggles,” she continued, “as all artists 
do, and T can even to this very day remember that the 
question of meals was rather a serious one to me, as many 
a day——” 

At this juncture the voice of the call boy was heard, 
and Lizzie, hastily excusing herself, but bidding me stay 
where I was until she returned, answered her cue. 

The curtain rose, revealing the Valkyries’ Rock. Sieg- 
fried and Briinnhilde entered from the cave, Briinnhilde 
leading Lizzie, or, properly speaking, Grane, by the bridle. 
Every time Briinnhilde or Siegfried referred to the noble 
qualities of Grane, in the course of their great duet, Lizzie 
struck an attitude which invariably commanded attention. 


At last the duet ended, and Siegfried led Grane down the 
rocks, to appear on the scene once more in the hall of the 
Gibichungs. There Siegfried was greeted by Gunther and 
Hagen, the latter finally leading Grane into the wings, after 
having been admonished by Siegfried to lavish on her all 
the care and attention due so noble a horse. Her work 
finished, at least temporarily, Lizzie stalked over to where 
I was standing. 

“Well,” she inquired, “how did you like my work?” 
After assuring her that I thought it was all that could be 
desired, in respect to finish, technic, etc., Lizzie resumed: 

“I must say that this is my favorite part. Now, a lot 
of my enemies claim that my preference for it is due to 
the chance it gives me to bask in the limelight, but I 
want to assure you that this is not so; it is the heavenly 
music which attracts me more than anything else; I just 
dote on Wagner. Of course, I have my enemies, as all 
artists do. While on the subject of enemies, I want to re- 
late a little incident which occurred last season, and which 
simply illustrates what I must put up with at times. It 
happened that I needed a new pair of shoes, and was taken 
to the blacksmith shop to have them fitted, being told to 
report for rehearsal later on; during the rehearsal in 
question, the tenor—no I will not mention his name, for I 
hate to be drawn into newspaper conttoversies—objected 
loudly to the noise my new shoes made as I walked across 
the stage; this made me boiling mad and I then and there 
made up my mind to get even with him. 

“Well, ‘Die Gétterdimmerung’ was the opera that night, 
and when we came to that part where he leads me to the 
Hall of the Gibichungs, I felt that my time for revenge 
had come; it is his stage business, you know, to hold me 
by the bridle while he addresses Hagen and Gunther; as 
he was doing this, I gave many little tugs and pulls at 
the bridle, and, naturally, threw him off his balance; this 
rattled him and spoiled the effect of his singing; the next 
day the critics were unanimous in saying that Herr So and 
So’s voice in that particular act was unsatisfactory, his 
singing was marked by a very ragged quality, and his style 
lacked artistry.” 

At this recollection Lizzie gave an excellent exhibition 
of the equine laugh. “However,” she continued, “all in 
all, I get along famously and enjoy the friendship of 
many well known artists, who are good enough, now and 
then, to hand me an apple, to cement our friendship. 

“Regarding my future plans? I have nothing very spe- 
cial in view, but would take this opportunity to deny that 
a rival opera house out of town is negotiating for my 
services; this rumor is beginning to spread somehow or 
other, but I can assure you that it is only the work of a 
lot of idle gossipers; the present management has always 
treated me very satisfactorily, supplying me with the best 
brand of oats obtainable; in fact, they offer me sweet 
clover and like dainties, although my contract does not 
call for it. I am to appear in one or two new operas next 
season—no, I will not tell you which ones—and I ex- 
pect to score my usual success. There is one feature of 
my work which I detest, and that applies to rehearsals; my 


nerves are all on edge after they are over, and it has hap- 


pened that I appeared once or twice when I was not in the 
very best of shape, although, under the circumstances, the 
critics all agreed that my work was satisfactory. In fact, 
the critics treat me very considerately, and we get along 
splendidly. I believe in using tact and diplomacy, and 
when one of them comes near me, I let him pet and stroke 
me all he cares to. 

“A friend of mine, a handsome white horse who draws 
a chariot in ‘Aida,’ once received a roasting from a certain 
critic, for taking his cue at the wrong time. When this 
certain critic came behind the scenes shortly after, my 
friend walked up to him and deliberately kicked him in 
the shins. The critic raised a rumpus and demanded my 
friend’s discharge. Happily, everything was adjusted sat- 
isfactorily to all concerned and the critic is now able to 
walk without a limp. Of course, I do not approve of 
such harsh measures except when absolutely necessary. 
Well, I fear that I must break up this pleasant party, as I 
have to prepare for the great finale in the third act; it is 
an awful strain, and I like to rest myself thoroughly be- 
fore I go on.” Lizzie bowed very courteously, and I 
thanked her for having given me some of her valuable 
time. As a parting shot she called out, “Please do not 
forget to deny for me the awful rumors that I am re- 


ceiving offers from a rival opera house.” I promised not 


to. 





Personality. 


[From the Theosophical Path.] 

What a contrast there is between our own vast con- 
sciousness and the definite lines of personality which we 
present to others! Human beings are like extensive em- 
pires which touch only on their frontiers; like countries, 
they often present their most angular points to their neigh- 
bors, thus causing what we may call border difficulties and 
conflicts, We may think what a peculiar, cantankerous char- 
acter is A., and wish he were different. But what you 
see is not A, It is only the aspect or side which A. pre- 
sents to you, and the view of him which you get depends 
as much upon yourself as upon A. What you see or know 
of A. is but the smallest possible part of his totality. Be- 
hind the aspect turned toward you there lies a vast conti- 
nent of emotions, aspirations and thoughts, and underneath 
that again deep layers of semi conscious feelings, mostly 
unknown perhaps to A. himself. 

We are reminded of a famous passage in Shakespeare's 
“Henry VI.” The Countess of Auvergne has managed 
to seize the person of Talbot, the mighty British cham- 
pion in the French wars, but he tells her she has secured 
but the shadow of himself: 





You are deceived, my substance is not here; 
For what you see is but the smallest part 

And least proportion of humanity; 

I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
It is of such a spacious lofty pitch, 

Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 

Realizing this, we should be less impatient when our 
efforts to impress and modify our fellow beings fail. We 
are endeavoring to influence not some slight organism, 
but a being of unknown dimensions and hidden power. 
Even ourselves we do not know thoroughly, nor can we 
make ourselves exactly as we would like to be. How, then, 
can we expect to make others as we would wish them 
to be? 

In man, as in the universe, there is something infinite ; 
that is his share of the divine nature. Full harmony among 
human beings can only be attained in the depths or in the 
uplands of consciousness; disagreements arise through 
superficial contacts. Not, of course, that these contacts are 
always disagreeable; they may be quite pleasant and may 
lead to deeper and truer relationships. Our various rela- 
tions with different people supply another proof of our 
infinite variety. Different points or areas of our person- 
ality find themselves in harmony with different people. 
Each new friendship develops a side of our being which 
otherwise might have remained dormant. With one friend 
we may discuss politics or religion, with another literature 
or science, while with a third we may'be so intimate that 
our most secret thoughts and emotions are mutually con- 
fided, Every friend is a means of cultivating a patch of 
our mind or a corner of our heart. Our interest in a 
subject often decays if we can find no one with whom 
to share it. The life of activity is at our borders or sur- 
face; but another life is ours in the depths of conscious- 
ness, where, as in a City of God, we have a safe retreat 
if things go wrong on the frontiers. “The soul environs 
itself with friends that it may enter into a grander self 
acquaintance or solitude; and it goes alone for a season, 
that it may exalt its conversation or society.” 

It is by contact or collision with other minds that our 
own nature becomes clearer to us. The philosophers tell 
us that thought joins itself to matter in order to divide 
itself, and so make itself distinct and clear; just as the 
ocean only takes form as it approaches the land, and owes 
its shape to the ‘indentations, nooks and crannies of the 
shores which it washes. So with our personality: it finds 
itself and discovers its own nature by intercourse with 
others. 

Personality and comradeship are the two poles of our 
being; it is as necessary to develop the one as to cultivate 
the other. The one reacts upon the other, not in the way 
of mutual destruction, but of mutual strengthening. That 
is to say, a person of strong individuality of character has 
usually also strong social instincts. The need for com- 
radeship is not felt least acutely by him who possesses the 
most powerful personality, and who feels the greatest ne- 
cessity for freedom in his individual development. Walt 
Whitman. for example, presents a notable example of a 
temperament in which a strong love of independence and 
a determination to develop along his own peculiar lines was 
combined with a profound capacity for friendship and a 
passionate love of his chosen comrades. His cravings for 
comradeship were so intense that he pitied even “a live 
oak growing in Louisiana,” and “wondered how it could 
utter joyous leaves, standing there without its friend near.” 
And Thomas Carlyle recognizes the importance of both 
elements, personality and friendship, in the following pas- 
sage: “A man, be the heavens ever praised, is sufficient 
for himself; yet were ten men united in love capable of 
being and of doing what ten thousand singly would fail in.” 
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IRISH FOLK SONGS SUNG IN OMAHA 
BY MR. AND MRS. THOMAS J. KELLY. 


An Enjoyable Program for Benefit of Social Settlement— 
Recent Musical Events in Nebraska Metropolis. 





Omaha, Neb., January 27, 1916. 

The program of Irish folksongs given last week by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly for the benefit of the Social 
Settlement was thoroughly unconventional and enjoyable. 


The kaleidoscopic colors and moods of the programmed 


songs were reproduced by Mr. and Mrs. Kelly with 
genuine understanding, and tellingly brought home to 
the hearers’ attention. Both singers were in fine voice 


both sang with carefully graded dynamic range, 
beauty of tone and wonderful clarity of enunciation. The 
audience keenly relished Mr. Kelly’s pithy and witty re- 
marks regarding the numbers performed. 


and 


Martin Bush was the capable accompanist. 
The program is too interesting to withhold: 


By way of introduction— 
Sidney Lanier’s Greeting to Ireland (Famine 1880). 
Thomas Moore’s Version of the Shamrock Legend. 
Infancy 
I'll Rock You to Rest (lullaby or Soontree type), 
Arr. by Charles Villiers Stanford 
Childhood— 


The “Good People” (Fairies, Leprahauns, Loughrymen) 
The Young May Moon (old air)....... . Moore 
The Leprahaun (old air)...... -..eDr. Joyce 


.....Seosamh MacCathmhaoil 
Arr. by Herbert Hughes 


The Ninepenny Fidil (old air).. 


The Sentimental Lover—Youth 


Ee, BA Oe Te sn care ine one 14 Seas eS Graves 
Arr. by Stanford 
The Little Red Lark...... » aaa esate ae 
Arr. by Stanford 
When Love Is Kind...... ores dike dis ac a 
Arr. by “A. L.” 
Ballinderry (Cronan type)...............Arr. by Clifford Page 


The Devotional Lover—Grown-ups— 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl................+++++++-Ancient air 
Translated from the Irish by George Petrie 
Gramachree Molly WM dein A bk dos 2. a, cw 8 Sec 4c 
Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom, 
Words by Katharine T. Hinkson to a Londonerry air 
The Religious Consciousness 
A Christmas Carol (old Lament) .seeees Keegan 
The National Consciousness 
Lilliburlero (Street Song, 1686 A. D.).............Purcell (?) 
The Minstrel Boy gant .(Moore) O’Neil-Stanford 
The Shan Van Voght (Street Song, 1798 A. D.)......Unknown 
The Tear and the Smile 
Erin Weeps Thro’ Her 


Laments, etc. 


Smiles, and Smiles Thro’ Her Tears. 
The Golltree type. The Tear. 
Erin! The Tear and the Smile in Thine Eyes...........Moore 
Air by Carol O'Daly, fourteenth century 
Land... vib La ete ood ....+»Moore 
Air from Bunting’s collection 
Maid'’s Lament).. 
Song) eve 


She Is Far from the 


Carrigdhoun (Trish .....-Denny Lane 
++++++eGraves 


Here (Famine : bee ax 
Arr. by Charles Wood 


Over 
The Gauntree type—The Smile. 


Mitty of the COW. oo cies cvcccvercees Graves (Petrie collection) 


Teottin’ to the Pettis. ceccccccccsses Graves (Petrie collection) 
The Gap in the Hedge... ccecccsccccscccess Barnard (Unknown) 
In Dublin’s Fair City (Street Song).......... Arr, by Cl. Page 
Beautiful City of Sligo...........006. secvcteectcdaseeuee 
Arr. by Stanford 

Farewell to Erin— 
Duet, As Slow Our Ship Her Foamy Track............ Moore 


(Bunting got this air from the harpist, O’Neil.) 


PADEREWSKI’S RECITAL. 
I. j. Paderewski gave a piano recital in the local audi- 


torium recently. 
Free UNrversities ror Music Stupy. 


The above was strongly advocated here by Dr. Alma 
Webster Powell, of Brooklyn, in a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha last week. Very timely and pointed 
were the following remarks by Dr. Powell: “Music is 
an absolute need of civilization, because it rouses the per- 
son of phlegmatic disposition and tranquillizes the highly 
strung person. There will be no peace until the response 
to music becomes more general.” 

TuespAy Morninc CLus MUSICALE. 

On the evening of January 13 the Tuesday Morning 

Musical Club presented Louise Homer in a recital of 


Mrs. Edwin Lapham was at the piano. 
Jean P. DurFievp. 


songs. 





LYNCH! .G NEWS. 


Lynchburg, Va., January 21, 1916, 

Fritz Kreisler was presented last night in recital at the 
Academy of Music by Emma Adams, who has brought 
many distinguished artists to Lynchburg. The audience 
was one of the most representative that ever assembled 
in the Academy. It contained a liberal representation 
from neighboring colleges and distant points. 

LocaL VIOLINISTS To Tour. 

Through the agency of Charlotte Kendall, head of the 
violin department at Sweet Briar College, near this city, 
Winston Wilkinson, Lynchburg’s boy violinist, has closed 
a contract with C. W. Best, a Chicago manager, for two 
years to appear in recital under his direction. Young 





Wilkinson will cover the Middle Western States on a tour 
beginning in September and continuing through April. 
Wilkinson represented the South at the convention in 
Los Angeles of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
and he stands as an example of the success that can be 
achieved through musical training outside of the large 
centers, since his studies have been solely in his native 
city. JuLtan T. Baser. 





Faculty Members Heard at Western College for Women. 


Oxford, Ohio, 1916. 

Lucy B. Kent and Bertha Schellschmidt, of the Faculty 
of Music, gave a very enjoyable recital on Saturday even- 
ing, January 29. The downpour of rain that prevented a 
large attendance of invited guests did not affect the voice 
nor the violin. Love lyrics composed the first group: 
“Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen” (Franz), “Aus 
meinen grossen Schmerzen” (Franz), “Les Cloches” (De- 
bussy), “Deception” (Tschaikowsky), and “Paris est au 
Roi” (from the old French). Miss Kent’s second num- 
ber was the beautiful aria, “Che faro senza Eurydice,” 
from “Orpheus” (Gluck), will adapted to her voice, and 
the last group of songs included the quaintly appealing 
songs of Israel, “By the Waters of Babylon” and “Hear 
My Prayer, Oh Lord” (Dvorak) ; Nevin’s “Spring Morn- 
ing” and Lynes’ “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes.” Miss 
Sowen was at the piano for the songs and also for the vio- 
lin solos, “Valse Triste,” by Jean Sibelius, and “Liebes- 
freud” (Kreisler). The violin and piano suite, “From Old 
New England,” by Edmund Severn. was played by Miss 
Schellschmidt and Miss Porter. A little introduction was 


February 1, 


given by Miss Schellschmidt to explain the purpose of this 
American suite. All the movements were well played and 
represented charmingly the country life of the early New 
Englanders. Miss Porter and Miss Schellschmidt both en- 
tered with zest into the “Kitchen which is the 
fourth movement. 

The students enjoyed a violin recital by Mischa Elman 
in the Union Lyceum Course of Oxford on January 31. 
On February 26 will come a recital in the Western Col- 
lege Concert Course by the pianist, Mme. Melville-Lisz- 
niewska. 


Dance,” 


Louise MacPherson’s Piano Recital Program. 


At her first appearance in New York, at Aeolian Hall, 
today, Thursday at 3 p. m., Louise MacPherson, pianist, 
will play “Melodie,” Gluck-Sgambati; 
sonata, C major, Scarlatti; gavotte, op. 49, No. 3, Glazou- 
now; gigue, Graun-MacDowell; rondo a capriccio, op. 129, 
Beethoven; sonata, op. 35, Chopin; nocturne, op. 23, “In 
der Nacht,” “Aufschwung,” Schumann; etude “Heroique,” 
Leschetizky; “Sonetto del Petrarca,” No. 123, rhapsodie 
Hongroise, No. 8, Liszt 


these numbers 





Wynne Pyle’s American Debut. 

Wynne Pyle, pianist, will make her American debut in 
a recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, February 
17. This will be Miss Pyle’s first appearance in her own 
country, although she did considerable public work in 
Germany a few years ago, appearing with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and a number of other large German symphony 


orchestras. She is a native of Texas. 
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NEVADA VAN der VEER .%,, REED MILLER 


Oratorio 7: Concerts 33 Recitals 
Individually and Jointly 
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PRESS OF FIVE STATES 
LAUDS REINALD WERRENRATH. 


“One of the Finest Baritones on the Concert Stage,’’ Says 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 








Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, pleased his audience so well that 
it might almost be said that he divided honors with Miss Farrar 
herself. He has a voice of great sweetness and dramatic power, and 
in his singing displays marked poise and control, .. . he re- 
ceived an ovation 

The aria, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” (Handel), was the 
next number. This was given with great dramatic power by Mr. 
Werrenrath and with enunciation so perfect that each word was 
heard in every part of the theatre.-San Antonio Light, January 15, 


1916. 


He is a concert baritone, an oratorio and song singer, and 
so much of an artist that only David Bispham comes to memory 
in connection with him. Indeed, he is a worthy successor to Mr. 
Bispham. His voice is mellow, to use a much-abused word; his 
range is abundant and uniform throughout its scope; his enuncia- 
tion is quite literally perfect, and he is an actual interpreter of 
songs. . . . The lesser songs taught us something of song-sing- 
ing. This was especially true of Sinding’s “Licht,” sonorous and 
brave, of Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt,” in which he displayed the flexi- 
bility of his voice, in “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” which 
I have never heard sung so well, .—Kichmond Times-Dispatch, 
January 27, 1916. 


Reinald Werrenrath is one of the very few singers whost art has 
measured up to the high standard of the New Orleans music-loving 
public, and whenever he comes to this city a large group of his 
admirers will always be present. . . . Both Geraldine Farrar and 
Reinald Werrenrath are Americans, but such extremely different 
types as only such a tremendous country as this could produce. 


A group of German songs, “Allerseelen,” of Strauss; ‘“Lauf der 
Welt,” of Grieg, and “Licht,” by Sinding, was sung by Mr. Wer- 
renrath, and an aria in French from ‘‘Herodiade,” “Vision Fugitive,” 
delivered in an exceptionally refined and scholarly style.—New Or- 
leans Daily States, January 20, 1916. 


Farrar, Sassoli, Werrenrath; the man’s name is placed last for 
politeness’ sake and not that he was one whit less captivating than 
the two ladies, 

Mr. Werrenrath is so well known in New Orleans, having sung 
here on two occasions, that no one was surprised at the triumph 
that greeted him. This time, however, he gave one more impor- 
tant number than ever before, the magnificent and extremely difficult 
“Vision Fugitive,” from “Herodiade,” and his rendition made one 
long for the complete opera with the splendid young baritone in 
the role of Herod. Mr. Werrenrath gave selections from Strauss, 
Grieg and Sinding and as encore some exquisite songs in English. 

His voice is big, resonant and high, and his musicianship is 
beyond question.-New Orleans Times-Picayune, January 20, 1916, 

Reinald Werrenrath, one of America’s first baritones, sang Fri 
day night in a manner which upholds the reputation which pre- 
ceded him here. The easy way he rendered his songs instilled his 
audience with a wonderful sense of peace. “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes” was never sung before a Nashville audience with more 
fervor and pathos than when he gave it as an encore, His inter- 
pretation of the aria from “‘Herodiade”’ captivated all. 

His reputation in Nashville has heretofore been made largely 
through the Victro!a, but from now on he is assured of even a more 
hearty reception when he again visits the city.—Nashville Tennes- 
sean, January 22, 1916. 

It would be indeed an injustice not to speak of the splendid 
artistic work of Reinald Werrenrath. His rich and dramatic voice 
has as many colors as the rainbow, and he uses that magnificent or- 
gan with the intelligence of a master. His rendition of Handel’s 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” will leave a memory that will 
linger long and delightfully in the minds of us all. His voice is 
one of if not the most satisfying voices on the concert stage today.— 
Raleigh News and Observer, 





Two New York Cities Unite in 
Their Praise of Mary Jordan’s Singing. 


Mary Jordan’s appearance in Utica, N. Y., and in Batavia, 
N. Y., added many to her long list of friends and admirers 
of her beautiful voice and interpretative ability. From 
among the numerous laudatory opinions expressed by the 
press of these two cities, these two were selected as being 
indicative of the manner of her success: 

The contralto was the last of the soloists to make her bow, and 
from her very first note to the end of the program she was 
favorite. Mary Jordan has a lofty and serene beauty of tone, a 
dramatic interpretation and a sense of time, and a supple voice with 
which to express delicate shadings to perfection. Two mammoth 
bouquets of chrysanthemums and one of roses expressed the appre- 
ciation of her friends. In her solo and in her duet she sang with 
a purity and a clarity of tone which is rare. Her group of songs 
brought out her dramatic ability. Easily she gave the interpretations 
of passionate love in the first number, then the horror and pain of 
“War” and in the “Cry of Rachael” she sang with a voice of emo- 
tion that excelled her other numbers, “Long, Long Ago” and “His 
Favorite Flower” were her encores, which in their appealing ballad 
form showed another side of her power of interpretation,—Utica 
(N. Y.) Daily Press. 








Miss Jordan as soloist captivated her audience by her charming 
personality and the beauty of her sweet contralto voice. She first 
won fame as a soloist for the Century Opera Company. On her 
first appearance last evening she gave a clear and careful interpre- 
tation of the aria, “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” (Bemberg), follow- 
ing with a little sketch, “The Long, Long Ago,” which is the 
familiar old folksong and great Patti song. 

Added to a wonderful, handsome stage presence and a voice of 
great richness and breadth, Miss Jordan possessed a dramatic ability 
to a marked degree, as was demonstrated especially in “The Grey 
Wolf” (Burleigh). She sang throughout the program with ease, 
humor, abandon of intensity and she phrased in a remarkably ef- 
fective manner. She was especially pleasing in songs requiring 
sudden dynamic expression, when her dark eyes and whole mobile 
face lighted with understanding. Her voice was of great range and 


wonderful timbre, the lowest notes rich and full and the tops 
equally clear and true. “My Lover He Comes on a Skee” (Clough- 
Leighter) blended fine shadés of harmony.—Batavia (N, Y.) Daily 


News. 





CINCINNATI ACCLAIMS YOLANDA MERO. 
Hungarian Pianist “Impressed Immediately.” 


Yolanda Mér6 with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
was received with “maximum enthusiasm” by her audience, 
according to these notices culled from the Cincinnati local 


press: 

The piano concerto No, 2 in A major, by Liszt, introduced the 
soloist, Yolanda Méré, and evoked the maximum enthusiasm of 
the audience. 

Mme. Méré impressed her audi i diately with a person- 
ality and presence of soulful strength and feminine grace. Her 
bowed head and half closed eyes betokened deep absorption in the 
call of the beautiful, in which her hearers soon found themselves 
by some contagion or compulsion sharing. 

Her “singing touch” and subtle modulations, her clear articula- 
tions and rhythmic accents made the composition she was playing 
a palpitating thing of beauty. Her beautiful changes of tone color, 
the suggestfulness of her interpretation and the subjectiveness of 
her playing, in which the concerto seemed almost to be a reborn 
improvisation, quite captivated her audience. She was repeatedly 
recalled and greatly gratified her hearers when she responded with 
Liszt’s second rhapsodie as an encore, in which her phenomenal 
abilities and pianistic attractiveness were still more delghtfully 
displayed and again drew forth unbounded enthusiasm.—Commercial 
Tribune, January 15, 1916. 














The soloist was a young Hungarian pianist, Yolanda Méré. She 
was not very far in her playing of the A major concerto of Liszt 
before the audience became aware that she was a pianist of very 
pronounced gifts, It was soon apparent that she had a remarkably 
fine technic, with exceptional delicacy of touch, varied with genuine 
power, The concerto is more than a hollow virtuoso piece, though 
it has plenty of room for display, and Mme. Méré was satisfied to 
dazzle only in those parts where virtuosity called for it, the while 
entering deeply into the musical and poetic significance of the 
work, 

The result was a performance satisfactory in the highest degree, 
noble in thought, brilliant in performance and sweeping in execu- 
tion. More satisfactory piano playing, taking it all around, has not 
been heard here this season. Her reception was most enthusiastic, 
which rightly reflected the sentiments of the whole audience. She 
responded with the second rhapsodie of Liszt, played in a manner 
as never before, The excessive rubato, the various gradations of 
tonal shading, the liberties of the rhythmic contour, made it almost 
a new composition. But, with all, it was played in such a spark- 
ling manner, that the truly rhapsodie style adopted became a source 
of keen enjoyment as well as a surprise.—The Enquirer, January 15, 
1916. 


A pianiste of magnificent strength, masculine grasp of conception, 
a touch at once soft as rose petals, again as virile ringing steel, is 
Yolanda Méré, the artist. Moreover, the great Hungarian, who 
makes her first appearance with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Friday afternoon, is a woman of magnetic charm, a charm which 
she infuses into her playing and which fills it with warmth of feel- 
ing, romance and poetry. 

it seemed specially apt that she had chosen the great concerto 
for piano and orchestra in A major of her own countryman, Liszt, 
for her Cincinnati appearance, music into which she pours all the 
intensity of the Magyar temperament. She had barely touched the 
piano when the magnetism of her playing at once made itself felt, 
and fairly held the small groups of listeners in the darkened audi- 
torium spellbound. 

Mme, Méré has been compared to Paderewski in the magnificent 
sweep and the breadth of her playing. She proved at the rehearsal 
that she possessed another attribute in common with the great Pole, 
a sort of hypnotic quality that thrills her listeners,—Times-Star, 
January 13, 1916. 





Contrasting strongly with the classic severity of Beethoven and 
Brahms in their most remote and elevated moods, was the playing 
of Yolanda Méré, who, choosing the Liszt concerto No. 2 in A 
minor, as her contribution to the concert, set all musical Cincin- 
nati by the ears. Temperament, talent, delicacy, technic, fire, lyric 
beauty—Mme, Méré has all of these, Interpretation she has also 
and musicianship. And a due sense of uniting her instrument with 
the orchestra, of which, in this concerto, it forms a vital part, Re- 
called at the conclusion of the concerto, Mme. Méré displayed her 
quality of interpreter of Hungarian music in general and that of 
her countryman, Liszt, in particular, by an individual interpretation 
of the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 2. 

One had almost forgotten that this brilliant position 
properly to piano music, Its seductive numbers have been con- 
sidered as band music. But very few and far between are the pian- 
ists who play the Liszt rhapsodies as Mme. Méré. To the manner 
born, she varies dominating expressions with the faintest and most 
alluring rubato phrases. If these are emphasized, Mme Méré is an 
Hungarian and she ought to know something about Hungarian mu- 
sic. At least she so convinced the audience, which recalled her 
again and again. 

Mme. Méré has been ail too long a stranger to Cincinnati, which 
loves and acclaims fine music and fine musicians, She will play 
again at the symphony concert Saturday evening, and a generally 
expressed wish of Friday afternoon was, that Cincinnati might in 
the near future have an even more intimate acquaintance with her 
fine pianistic art.—Times-Star, January 15, 1916. 


hel 








An ovation such as is seldom given an artist of any magnitude 
whatever was that accorded Yolanda Méré, the brilliant Hungarian 
pianist, who appeared as soloist Friday afternoon with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra at the seventh concert of the regular season. 

The work selected by the artist was the second concerto of Liszt, 
A major, which, compared to the well known one in E flat, is really 
of greater musical worth, although not as superficially grateful. 

Mme. Méné, who has never been heard here before, is a pianist 
who possesses every attribute necessary to success in these days of 
tremendous demands. Her technic is infallible, her dynamics virile 
to the point of linity, yet capable of the most explicit shading, 
and her interpretation and conception of the work most finished and 
artistic. For encore she gave the hackneyed but ever popular second 


rhapsodie of Liszt. 
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KATHARINE GOODSON TRIUMPHS AGAIN. 
Detroit and Cleveland Admire English Pianist. 








The following press notices testify to the admiration for 


Katharine Goodson’s splendid piano playing which was 
felt by the public and critics alike in two of the most 
important cities of the Middle West: 

Katharine Goodson, the renowned English pianist, added dis- 
tinction to the concert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on the 
14th. Her genius has placed her in the very front of virtuoso pian- 
ists of the day, and she maintains that position with dignity and 
brilliance. Detroit music lovers have accepted her with no less 
favor than have those of the great music centers, both for her gra- 
cious personality and for her masterful art, and she is always sure 
of a warm welcome here. She interpreted Tschaikowsky’s concerto 
with glowing warmth, and communicated the inspiration of its fiery 
measures to the audience, which recalled her again and again to 
the platform after its close.—The Detroit Saturday Night, January 
22, 1916. 


Miss Goodson was introduced to Detroiters last season by the 
orchestra, and the warmth of her reception then was but an indi- 
cation of the enthusiasm with which she was greeted yesterday. 
Of striking personality, broad musicianship and showing an intel- 
lectual grasp of her work that never fails to impress, this noted 
English pianist commands attention regardless of her offering. She 
read the concerto yesterday with notable dash and yet with grace 
and charm. Her lights and shades are handled in the most delicate 
manner, and there was a vigor to her rendition that brought her 
the most pronounced approval. She was recalled no less than seven 
times after the big number.—The Detroit News, January 15, 1916. 


‘That always welcome pianist, Katharine Goodson, appeared as solo- 
ist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Friday afternoon, offering 
a finely studied and temperamentally punctuated rendition of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor. Miss Goodson has in high 
degree the faculty of placing contrasted moods in orderly and 
significant array. She can extract from them with nicety the 
proper emphasis or nuance needed to give them full significance 
both individually, and as a part of a larger whole, Friday, her in- 
terpretation of the Tschaikowsky concerto was beautifully balanced 
and technically admirable.—-Detroit Free Fress, January 16, 1916. 


There were numerous beautiful bouquets of flowers and a great 
deal of applause for Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, Fri- 
day afternoon in the Detroit Opera House, when this richly en- 
dowed artist appeared as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. Miss Goodson adds to admirable technical equipment, tem- 
perament and a beautiful warmth of tone; she has often been called 
“Paderewski in petticoats.”—The Detroit Times, January 16, 1916. 


It is not too much to say of Katharine Goodson, who yesterday 
afternoon gave a recital at the Knickerbocker Theatre before the 
Fortnightly Club, that she is one of the best of contemporary pian- 
ists; nor is it needful to qualify this statement by applying it to 
women pianists only, She carries with her masterly technical re- 
sources a ripe intelligence and fine poetic fervor. Beethoven's 
“Moonlight Sonata,” often played, but seldom played so well, gave 
Miss Goodson ample opportunity to display her powers, There 
were intensity and passion in the first and lost movements, restrained 
in the adagio, striking fire in the allegro. Of the numerous 
Chopin pieces the most effective were a mazurka, the C major etude 
and the A flat polonaise, the latter being unquestionably the most 
brilliant performance of the sfternoon. It was delivered with splen- 
did verve and spirit, Two novelties from the pen of Arthur Hinton, 
the English composer, were much liked.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
January 12, 1916. 


Katharine Goodson, who has appeared here as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, gave her first Cleveland recital 
before the Fortnightly Club members yesterday afternoon. Miss 
Goodson’s playing displays splendid poetical feeling, expression, deli- 
cacy of feeling and sound musicianship.—Cleveland Press, January 


12, 1916. 





New Song Cycle by Deems Taylor. 


The Oliver Ditson Company has issued in most attractive 
form “The City of Joy” cycle of five songs, text by 
Charles Hanson Towne, music by Deems Taylor. The 
titles of the songs are as follows: “Spring in Town,” 
“Poor—” “But Happy,” “The Roof-Garden,” “Home.” 

This is one of the most interesting works from the pen 
of an American composer that has appeared for a con- 
siderable time. The poet has made use of very homely and 
simple things from every day life in any American city 
and the composer has found quite a distinctive and appro- 
priate musical idiom to fit the verses. It is racy, virile, 
American in the best sense and most singable. Just the 
thing for American singers who are proud to sing 
American songs when they are good, as these are. Even 
the cover picture and the decorations have been kept 
absolutely consistent with the style of the work, which, by 
the way, is dedicated to and is being sung by Reinald 


Werrenrath. 





Ernest Hutcheson Refuses to Repeat. 


An amusing incident happened at one of Ernest Hutch- 
eson’s recitals in Baltimore. One of the numbers on the 
program, which was made up entirely of works of Liszt 
and Brahms, was the latter composer’s B minor capriccio. 
Mr. Hutcheson’s playing of it was brilliant, and it was en- 


thusiastically applauded. After having bowed in acknowl- 
edgment a dozen times, the pianist tried to continue the 
program, but it was of no avail; the audience redemanded 
the capriccio. At last the pianist rose, stepped to the front 
of the stage, and said: “I am sorry I cannot repeat the 
capriccio, but no pianist who values his reputation onght 
ever to play this piece a second time if lucky enough to 
get through it safely once.” 

The little speech created almost as much of a furore as 
the playing of the capriccio. 





OSCAR SEAGLE ON TOUR. 


Uninterrupted Line of Success. 








Seldom does an artist score such a triumph as fell to the 
lot of Oscar Seagle, at his recent appearance with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Not only was the im- 
mense Minneapolis Auditorium filled to capacity, but hun- 
dreds of disappointed persons filled the adjacent streets, 
unable to secure even standing room. 

Said Caryl B. Storrs in the Minneapolis Tribune of 
January 31: “The soloist was the eminent baritone, Oscar 
Seagle, who must have felt gratified at the reception ten- 
dered him, for the entire house was sold out to absolute 
capacity and the ovation accorded him broke the new rule 
in regard to encores. Of the soloist there is nothing to 
say save in the highest praise. Seagle is not only a great 
baritone, from the vocal point, but a great artist as well.” 

Dr. Victor Nilsson in the Minneapolis Journal of the 
same date stated: “There was a capacity house at the Audi- 
torium, with many people turned away, for the appearance 
of Oscar Seagle with the Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon. Tumultuously greeted, Mr. Seagle gave two 
extras, Horsman’s ‘Bird of the Wilderness’ and Fairchild’s 
‘Wilderness.’ ” 

His recital at Dayton, January 26, was also immensely 
successful. Said the Dayton Daily News: “Mr. Seagle is 
one of the greatest of American baritones, and undoubted- 
ly no artist has met with a more pronounced success in 
Dayton this season, He has not only a gloriously beautiful 
voice, which he uses with exceptional skill and poise, but 
he also possesses the inestimable advantage of youth, at- 
tractive personality and magnetism. Mr. Seagle has a 
pure baritone voice of great power, backed by a highly 
artistic intelligence.” 

At Grand Forks, N. Dak., where Mr. Seagle appeared 
January 10, the verdict of press and public was that it was 
the finest song recital ever heard in Grand Forks. Imme- 
diately after the recital the baritone was reengaged for 
next year. Said the Grand Forks Daily Herald: “Mr. 
Seagle swayed his large audience completely, moving those 
who heard him to tears or laughter at will. At the con- 
clusion of the great hymn, ‘The Ninety and Nine,’ there 
were few dry eyes in the house. This number was given 
by request at the conclusion of the regular program.” 

Mr. Seagle was the soloist at the first appearance of the 
Studio Club of Cleveland, January 28. Under the direc- 
tion of Francis Sadlier, the club gave Gade’s cantata, “The 
Erl King’s Daughter,” iu the ballroom of Hotel Statler. 
Wilson G. Smith, of the Cleveland Press, reported that, 
“Seagle created a highly favorable impression, both by 
reason of his singing and versatility in temperamental in- 
terpretation.” James H. Rogers, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, said: “The club made a happy choice in selecting 
Oscar Seagle as the first of its visiting artists. Mr. Seagle 
came with the reputation of being a particularly finished 
interpreter of French songs. He does, indeed, sing them 
with rare charm, spirit and finesse, but he is equally con- 
vincing in lyrics of other schools. Mr. Seagle was for- 
tunate in his accompanist, Frank Bibb, who played with a 
skill, sympathy and animation that added much to the en- 
joyment of the audience.” 

An earlier recital was at the University of North Da- 
kota, of which the Student, the university paper, said on 
January 21: “The culmination of all that is beautiful and 
sacred in the art of music was found in the song recital of 
Oscar Seagle at the Auditorium, on Wednesday evening. 
It was a marvelous recital, the most perfect ever heard 
here. 

“Before the program had progressed far the big audi- 
ence, that had assembled in spite of the storm, realized that 
they were listening to one of the world’s greatest voices 
in the possession of one of the most skilled artists that 
has ever sung. At the close of the program, when ‘The 
Bird of the Wilderness’ had awakened the listeners to 
amazement and wonder, no less than three encores were 
demanded. 

“So insistent, so spontaneous, and so compelling was the 
applause that Mr. Seagle graciously sang as his last encore 
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the old song, ‘The Ninety and Nine,’ many requests for 
which had bad been sent up from the audience. 

“Mr. Bibb, at the piano, added much to the perfection 
of the evening. The complete sympathy between singer 
and accompanist and the rare skill with which the pianist 
fills the background for the voice make a Seagle-Bibb pro- 
gram one of the most perfect obtainable in the world of 
concert music. The Wesley College management signed 
a contract with Mr. Seagle immediately after the concert 
for a return engagement in October.” 


JAMES HARROD ACCLAIMED IN THREE STATES. 


Important Engagements the Result of This Young Tenor’s 
Unqualified Success. 





Among the recently booked for James 


Harrod, the tenor, who is rapidly winning a distinct place 


engagements 


in the musical ranks of this country, are those as soloist 
at a performance of the “Manzoni Requiem,” which is to 
be given on April 30 at Boston, and in the production of 
“Martha,” which is scheduled for May 6 at Schenectady, 
N. Y. Mr. Harrod will also appear in joint recital with 
Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, in Providence, R, I., and 
in a recital at Derby, Conn. 

On January 27 Mr. Harrod appeared at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in joint recital with Anita Rio, soprano. It was his initial 
appearance in that New York city, and his success may be 
judged from the following notice which appeared in the 
Syracuse Post-Standard: “Mr. Harrod is a young singer 
of marked ability and made an impression that can well 
be taken into account by the music festival officials in se 
lecting their tenors for the approaching May festival. It 
was in the ‘Aubade’ of Lalo that he made his first real 
impression of the evening. This he did with a splendid 
fullness of voice, purity of tone, and his high notes were 
exhilarating. ‘Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,’ by Quilter, 
was especially well sung and he gave a remarkably artistic 
touch to Clay’s ‘I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.’ He closed 
this group with Rummel’s ‘Ecstasy,’ which he gave bril- 
liantly, and was called back for extra numbers.” 

Concerning his recital in Jersey City, N. J., on January 
14, the Jersey City Journal stated: “James Harrod is a 
young American tenor new to concert goers, who has a 
lyric voice of lovely quality. His training has been of the 
very best, and he proved himself an artist in each particu- 
lar number. His long sustained high notes were a particu 
lar delight.” 

January 18 Philadelphians had an opportunity to judge 
of his work, and the opinion of the Record of that city 
was in part as follows: “The principal soloist was James 
Harrod, tenor, who made a marked impress‘on by his love- 
ly singing of ‘Cielo e mar,’ from ‘La Gioconda,’ and a 
group of songs by Rubinstein, Thomas, Lalo, Rummel, 
and in the solo parts in Bizet’s ‘Agnus Dei.’” 


Saramé Raynolds and George 
Hamlin at San Antonio Festival. 


Saramé Raynolds, dramatic soprano, and George Ham- 
lin, tenor, are to be soloists at the San Antonio Music 
Festival on February 14 and 16. Great interest is felt in 
Miss Raynolds’ appearance in that section of the country, 
since she is a Texas girl who has achieved a considerable 
reputation in Italy and this country as well. 

Mr. Hamlin is also to be soloist at the Music Festival 
of Newark, N. J., and Syracuse, N. Y. 
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- BOSTON GRAND OPERA COMPANY—PAVLOWA 
BALLET RUSSE WINNING CONTINUED SUCCESS. 


Max Rabinoff’s Organization Will Tour America Until April. 

















Pronounced success is attending the coast to coast tour 
of the Boston Grand Opera Company and the Pavlowa 
fallet Russe. When this combined organization gave its 
first performances in Chicago last October and traveled 
from there to St. Louis, Louisville, Detroit and Toronto, 
the Musica Courter fully reported the triumphs of the 
_ unization which has since then appeared in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington and Baltimore. 

Che beginning of the which will be the 
undertaken in this country by an 
was attended with gratifying 
Toronto, 


) 
present tour, 
most extensive ever 
organization of this kind, 
return engagement at 
Buffalo. The last week in 
and the 


results in Syracuse, the 
and four performances at 
January, the Boston Grand 
Pawlova Ballet Russe won a brilliant Cleveland success, 
no enter- 


Opera Company 


and if the newspaper critics record accurately, 
prise of like character within recent years has given the 
public so much real enjoyment. 

Managing Director Max Rabinoff has been the recipient 
of many letters from leading Cleveland citizens, assuring 
him of their desire to co-operate for the annual appear- 
ance there of this company in seasons to come, which is 
right in line with Mr. Rabinoff’s policy. 

Not only is Cleveland desirous of co-operating to this 
Association, under 
(January 31, 


end, but the Cincinnati Grand Opera 
auspices the Cincinnati engagement 
2) took place, confidently, 
Rabinoff will make Cincinnati one of the 


whose 
February 1 anc 
pect that Mr 

pivotal points in his plan. 


it is said, ex- 


The operatic unit of this combined organization is vir- 
tually the same in personnel which brought it so much 
appreciation during its performances in Eastern cities, 
and includes Giovanni Zenatello, Tamaki Miura, Japanese 


Riccardo Martin, tenor; Maggie 


prima donna soprano; 


Teyte, soprano; Felice Lyne, coloratura soprano; Maria 
Gay, mezzo-soprano; José Mardones, basso; Thomas 
Chalmers and Graham Marr, baritones; Olivet Marcel, 
soprano; Elvira Leveroni and Fely Clement, mezzo-sop- 
ranos; Bianca Saroya, soprano; Georgio Puliti, Paolo 
Ananian, Romeo Boscacci and others. 


Roberto Moranzoni continues as first conductor of the 
operas, with Alexander Smallens as his assistant, and 
Adolph Schmid is ballet conductor. 

The orchestra, the chorus and the same fine stage set- 
tings and costumes which aroused so much favorable 
notice during the Eastern presentations, are giving satis- 
faction of a similar sort in the cities that are being 
visited. 

The repertoire includes for the operas, “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” Madama Butterfly,” “Pagliacci,” “Bohéme,” and 
parts of Gluck’s “Orfeo” and “Carmen”; while the bal- 
lets which are always given in conjunction with the opera 
performances, consist of “Snowflakes,” “Spanish Dances,” 
“Egyptian Ballet,” “Coppelia” and “L’ Ecole en Crinoline.” 

Before the present tour is ended in April, all of the 
principal cities of the South, Southwest, Far West, and 
other sections of the country will have been visited; and 
when this period is passed, it is possible that Max Rabi- 
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noff’s enterprise, through the artistic success he has 
achieved, will establish a chain of cities ready to co- 
operate for the annual appearance of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company and the Pavlowa Ballet Russe in an un- 
dertaking which should prove beneficial to the develop- 
ment of a community and a stimulus to business in 
general. 





SAN ANTONIO MOZART SOCIETY 
ASSISTED BY PROMINENT ARTISTS. 


Symphony Orchestra Heard in Second Concert of Season— 
Local Pianist Plays in Cincinnati. 
San Antonio, Tex., January 24, 1916. 

Friday, January 14, the San Antonio Mozart Society 
presented Geraldine Farrar in concert, with assisting art- 
ists, Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, and Richard Epstein, accompanist. The Majestic 
Theatre, the largest in the city, was filled to overflowing. 
At the close of the program the audience refused to leave, 
and Miss Farrar was obliged to give two encores, and 
after each group demands were made for more. 

The program opened with a chorus by the Mozart So- 
ciety, which was beautifully given under the direction of 
Arthur Claassen. The accompanist was Mrs. Frederick 
Abbott. Reinald Werrenrath gave numbers by Handel, 
Strauss, Grieg, Sinding and Massenet. After each group, 
he was obliged to give two or three encores. Miss Sassoli 
gave numbers by Rameau, Massenet, Pierné, Marot, Zabel, 
Ledeschi and Hasselmans, She, also, was obliged to give 
numerous encores. Miss Farrar’s numbers were trom 
Thomas, Massenet, Bemberg, Franz, Schumann, Grieg, 
Moussorgsky and Gretchaninov, an aria from “Butter- 
fly,” and the “Habanera” from “Carmen.” This number 
especially received vociferous applause. 





San ANTONIO Is Proup or Its OrcHESTRA. 


The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra gave the second 
concert in the series of six, Thursday, January 20. The 
soloists were Mrs. Ernest Scrivener, contralto, and Gilbert 
Schramm, bass. The orchestra played Dvorak’s E minor 
symphony, overture to the “Magic Flute” and “Finlandia,” 
by Sibelius. The personnel has been strengthened, and 
San Antonio is getting an orchestra of which she can be 
justly proud. Mrs. Scrivener sang “O Don Fatale” from 
“Don Carlos,” by Verdi, which suited her splendid voice 
and wonderful range admirably. Mr. Schramm’s voice 
showed to splendid advantage in “Hear Me, Ye Winas 
and Waves,” by Handel. 


INstTRUCTIVE LecTURE ON THE SYMPHONY 


Lula M. 
gave a lecture 
These lectures 


Monday afternoon, January 17, Mrs. Grisen- 
beck, assisted by Ruth Bingaman, pianist, 
on the symphony played by the orchestra. 


are most entertaining and instructive. 
Morris IN CINCINNATI, 


Harold Morris, pianist, a San Antonio boy, appeared 
recently in recital in Cincinnati. He was splendidly re- 
ceived and was given a wreath by the “Sinfonians.” The 
Texas girls at the conservatory decorated the stage with 
flowers. He was engaged to appear again next spring. 
Mr. Morris is a young man, but already has made great 
strides in the field of composition. He has, without doubt, 
a brilliant future before him. 

Mrs, STANLEY WINTERS. 





Enterprise Is Enthusiastic Over Rafael Navas. 


In the Enterprise (Kan.) Push appeared this review of 
the recent recital of Rafael Navas, pianist: 

“Comment on every hand says that Mr. Navas is unques- 
tionably the best pianist that ever gave a piano recital in 
Enterprise. Even lovers of music who do not make music 
their profession were enraptured by the delicate touch, 
the excellent interpretation of every piece, clear masterful 
technic and wonderful finger movement and dexterity. 
The artist played a variety of pieces of the best composers 
—Scarlatti, Bach and Handel of the early school; Haydn 
and Beethoven of the classic schools; Schumann, Mac- 
Dowell and Chopin representing the romantic school, and 
Liszt representing the purely piano literature writers. 

“Mr. Navas looks the artist. He is in his element when 
at the piano. He can make it speak even to the soul that 
is indifferent to music, and a message that is profound and 
sublime. The inner heartstrings of the emotions were 
deeply stirred as the youthful looking artist held the audi- 
ence in breathless attention by aptly conveying the theme 
and message of each composer. The tempo was perfect, 
the shading of the pieces lent a touch of beauty to the 
playing as every phrase was built up right. ; 

“During the course of the program the writer was re- 
minded of two lines of Lowell’s immortal poem: ‘The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,’ ‘Then, as the touch of his loved 
instrument gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his 


theme.’” G. M. 
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WICHITA’S MUSICAL SCHEDULE 
REPLETE WITH GOOD THINGS. 


Mme, Sundelius Soloist with Orchestra—May Festival Con- 
Sidered—Clarence Eddy’s Programs—New Organ at 
Palace Theatre— Various Interesting Recitals 
and Other Items of Musical Interest. 








Wichita, Kan., January 24, 1916, 
Wichita’s musical life has been replete with good things. 
The acme of the season is here and a chronicle of the mu- 
sical “doings” must consequently be brief to include all the 
mention necessary to report it correctly, 


Mme. Sunpetrus Likep WitH AupIENCE. 


Marie Sundelius, soprano, was the refreshing addition to 
the Wichita Symphony Orchestra program of January 16. 
She gave the “Ah, fors e lui,” from Verdi’s “Traviata,” 
and a group of modern songs. Her appearance at this 
time has caused no little demand for her in recital, and it 
is to be hoped she may be heard here later. She capti- 
vated the audience and fully sustained the reputation which 
preceded her. Possessing, as she does, a beautiful voice 
of exquisite quality, coupled with a gracious personality, it 
may be said she was without doubt one of the best soloists 
as yet offered by the orchestra. 

The orchestra itself played out of tune and persists in 
approaching numbers far removed from its ability. The 
soloists, however, have happily been excellent. Carl Gold- 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba” processional march and entrance 
music for the queen, opened the program, and the result 
was somewhat questionable. If the orchestra would only 
tune up beforehand! Verdi’s ballet music from “Aida” 
served to accentuate the trouble. Liszt’s “Hungarian” 
rhapsody gave the solo clarinet, Audrey Sanford, fine op- 
portunity, and he was equal to it. His cadenza work was 
par excellence. In Sanford the orchestra has an artist. 


May Festivat ConsIpERED. 

The Wichita Musicians’ Club have taken up the May 
festival and contest project, which was started and so 
successfully held last May. The musicians are enthusi- 
astic for these festivals to become yearly events. The 
business men backed the proposition last season and it is 
expected that this May will see a repetition of that event. 

CLARENCE Eppy’s MASTERLY PLAYING. 

One of the most important recent appearances was that 
of Clarence Eddy, the organist at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, January 17, and, by special inducement, he gave 
a second recital the following evening. Mr. Eddy was 
greeted by an excellent audience both evenings, and the 
magnificent organ was never heard to better advantage 
than under his masterly playing. The second recital 
brought a complete change of program and was an added 
treat unexpected until the last moment. Consequently 
the size of the audience attending then demonstrated the 
appreciation of the first evening’s program. 

Movie THEATRE’S VALUABLE ORGAN. 

The new $10,000 pipe organ at the new Palace Theatre, 
just opened this week, is a substantial addition to that 
moving picture house’s attractiveness, as it is not only a 
magnificent organ but is properly played by such musicians 
as Ralph Mason Hix, dean of the Fairmount College Con- 
servatory, and Carl Faeth (Olive Vail’s husband), both 
excellent organists, both using a good class of music, and 
thereby demonstrating the attractiveness to those affl’cted 
with “movieitis” of music of value. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to Wichita. The theatre is devoted to moving pic- 
tures exclusively. 

CoMPOSER OF OPERETTA FoRMERLY OF WICHITA. 

Simon Buckhalter, whose “Lover’s Knot” operetta was 
recently produced by the Chicago Opera Association was 
formerly a member of Wichita’s musical colony, having 
taught piano here for several seasons. His friends here 
are pleased with his success thus far. 


INTERPRETATIVE PIANO PROGRAM, 


Florence Young-Brokaw gave her second interpretative 
piano recital this week. The chief numbers were the “So- 
nata Pathetique” of Beethoven; two Chopin polonaises, 
three Chopin waltzes; two “Consolations” and two 
“Liebestraiim” of Liszt, and five Chopin preludes, Nos. 
4, 6, 20, 21 and 18. 


Otto L. Fiscuer’s ACTIVITIES. 


Otto L. Fischer, of the Wichita College of Music, will 
supervise the fifth historical program in the series offered 
by this school this season. He will be assisted by a string 
orchestra, Theodore Lindberg and T. L. Krebs. Two son- 
atas for violin and piano, by Haydn and Mozart, the “Ap- 
passionata” sonata by Beethoven, Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
symphony (first movement), the “Oberon” overture, and 
Beethoven’s E flat concerto make up the program. 


WaApbeE PupIzs’ RECITAL. 


A pupils’ recital at the High School Auditorium served 
to introduce to the Wichita public the work and pupils of 





G. Rawson Wade, January 7. Frances Wade, harpist, as- 
sisted. It was her first appearance here, and her work bore 
the stamp of talent, excellent training, and public experi- 
ence. Mr. Wade is choirmaster of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, 

YouNG VIOLINIST AT BRoKAW STUDIOS 

Ralph Brokaw, violinist, presented his pupil, Terry Fer- 
rell, in a violin recital, January 20, at the Brokaw studios. 
His principal numbers were the Mendelssohn concerto 
(first movement) and the romance and rondo of Wieniaw- 
ski. Two groups of numbers, consisting of “The Bee,” by 
Schubert; “Canzonetta,” by D’Ambrosio; Drdla’s “Seren- 
ade,” a gavotte by Rameau, the “Thais Meditation” and 
an etude for violin alone by Danela completed his num- 
bers. Gratia Boyle assisted with piano solos. 

INNOVATION IN MUSICAL CLUB. 

The Wichita Musical Club inaugurated a new departure 
this season in its course of programs by including a pro- 
gram by the advanced students of the various teachers 
who are club members. Prof. Charles Davis Carter and 
Ralph Brokaw were represented by invitation. 

VIOLINIST RETURNS TO MEMPHIS. 


Arthur Wallenstein, violinist, who was brought here to 
take charge of the violin departments of Power-Myers 
Conservatory and Fairmount College last fall, has resigned 
and returned to Memphis, his former location. Mr. Wal- 
lenstein made many friends among the musical fraternity 
during his short stay. He is a violinist of ability and was 
heard in several recitals, playing standard numbers in very 
good style. 

Notes. 

The Oberlin College Glee Club sang here January 1. 

“Song Forms” was the topic for the Wichita Musical 
Club, January 8, and Elsie Randall was in charge. 

The Saturday Afternoon Musical Club is active this sea- 
son. Otto L. Fischer, pianist, and Mrs. Murry Kirkwood 
gave the January 8 program at the home of Mrs. T. P. 
Kelso, on North Lawrence avenue. 

Mrs. C. W. Furry, soprano of Central Christian Church, 
leaves this month for Indianapolis to study voice. 

C. E. Ellenberger, of Harrisburg, Pa., a former promi- 
nent musician of Wichita, has been visiting here. Profes- 
sor Ellenberger was at one time director of Fairmount Col- 
lege Conservatory. 

The Fairmount College Glee Club is rehearsing regularly 
under Dean Hix, preparatory to its annual tour, which 
will begin in February. 

Marion Tryon Ransier, pianist, of Waterloo, Ia., has been 
the guest of Isabelle Gareisson, vocal teacher of Fairmount 


College. RALPH BROKAW. 





Gertrude Cleophas Settles in Minneapolis. 


Gertrude Cleophas, a pupil of the late Theodore Lesche- 
tizky and Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, has settled in 
Minneapolis, Minn., and is busy there both as soloist and 


teacher. She was most successful in a private recital 
given at the home of Mrs. William Danforth on January 
25, and will give a public recital in February. 





COLUMBUS JOTTINGS. 


Mischa Elman Enthusiastically Received— Recent Tonal 
Occurrences in Progressive Ohio City. 
Columbus, Ohio, January 25, 1916. 


As this writer, like many others, has had an attack of 
“grippe” during these past few weeks, musical events: in 
Columbus have not been so faithfully recorded ag in the 
past. However, several interesting concerts have taken 
place since the first of the year, a brief mention of which 
will not be out of place. On Tuesday evening, January 4, 
Constance Purdy, contralto, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist, 
presented an interesting program in Memorial Hall, as the 
third artist attraction in the Women’s Music Club Course 
On January 11 and 25 matinee concerts were given in the 
same.hall by active members of the Music Club. 

ELMAN A CoLuMBuUs Favorite, 

On the evening of January 11 Mischa Elman, violinist, 
with Walter Golde, accompanist, delighted a large audi 
ence, which accorded the violinist a hearty welcome. He 
is a great favorite here. 

Stupy Section or Women’s~ CLups’ MEETING. 

The study section of the Women’s Music Club held: an 
interesting meeting at the home of Mrs. Andrew Timber- 
man on Tuesday afternoon, January 18. Mrs, Corzilius 
was the leader. 

Kansas City PIANist IN Town 

Lucile Vogel, pianist, of Kansas City, was a guest at ; 
the home of Helen Pugh, pianist, for two weeks éarly 
in January. Miss Vogel and Miss Pugh were fellow stu 
dents in Berlin and Vienna several years ago. 

FRANZ WILCZEK MourNED IN CoLUMBUS 

The death of Franz Wilczek, violinist, in Chicago, Janu 
ary 16, was a great shock to his many friends and pupils 
in this city, where he had made his home for the past 
year. During this time he was a welcome guest in“many 
drawing rooms and was in great demand at social func- 
tions as well as musical affairs. Mr. Wilezek had apart- 
ments at the Southern Hotel, where he was kept very 
busy with a large class of students from all over the 
His loss will be felt very keenly. 

Emity CHurcH BENHAM 


country. 


Eva Didur to Enter Profession. 





Eva Didur, eldest daughter of Adamo Didur, basso of 
the Metropolitan a singer 
She has been studying with William Thorner and soon 
will be ready to begin her professional career in a number 
direction of R. E 


Opera Company, is herself 


of concert engagements under the 


Johnston. 
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MARCELLA CRAFT SINGS TAXING 
RECITAL PROGRAM AT DETROIT. 


Fine Art of Soprano Revealed in Convincing Fashion—Other 
Tonal Events of Interest. 
Detroit, Mich., February 1, 1916, 

The morning concert at the Hotel Statler, Friday, Jan- 
uary 21, consisted of a recital by Marcella Craft, soprano. 
A taxing program, made up of six operatic arias, a group 
of songs in English, one in German, one in Italian and 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and “Coming Through the 
Kye’ for encores, served to show the versatility of a fine 
artist with splendid vocal equipment. Arias were sung 
with dramatic intensity, songs with nice discrimination 
and folksongs with charming simplicity, Miss Craft was 
ably assisted by Edgar Nelson at the piano. 


Boston SYMPHONY OxCHESTRA HEARD. 


Saturday evening, January 29, at the Arcadia, the Boston 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, gave this program: 
Brahms, symphony No. 1; Wagner’s overture to “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman”; Rachmaninoff'’s “The Island of the Dead” ; 
Serlioz’s overture, “Le Carnaval Romain.” 

Guy Beviek WittiAMS Plays MacDowELL, 


Thursday evening, January 13, Guy Bevier Williams, 
pianist, played on the MacDowell program given before 
the Fine Arts Society. Mrs. MacDowell gave a talk on 
the work at Peterboro, and Mr. Williams played prelude, 
op. 10, No. 1, andante and allegretto, op. 10, No. 3, and the 
“March Wind.” 

PADEREWSKI RECITAL, 

Ignace J. Paderewski gave one of his characteristic 
piano recitals at the Arcadia, Friday evening, January 21. 
Ihe concert was under the DeVoe-Detroit management. 

Notes. 

Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto, is filling a number 
of out of town concert engagements. 

Mrs. Guy Bevier Williams, soprano, sang on a program 
in Highland Park, January 16. Among her selections 
were two songs by Guy Bevier Williams. Mr. Williams 
has also received word that his sonata for violin and 
piano was played on an American composers’ program re- 
cently given before the Matinee Musicale, of Lincoln, Neb. 

A feature of the Tuesday Musicale program given at 
the Hotel Statler, Tuesday morning, February 1, was the 
sonata for violin and piano by John Alden Carpenter. 


J. M.S. 





ANNE ARKADIJ TO SING IN ROCHESTER. 
Clara Wullner, Pianist, to Be the Assisting Artist. 


Anne Arkadij, Lieder singer, who had such notable suc- 
cess at her recent New York recital, will sing at the Fine 
Arts Building in Rochester, N. Y., this Thursday evening, 
February 10. Camille Decreus will play the accompani- 
ments. 

Clara Willner, pianist, a niece of the famous Ludwig 
Wiillner, will be the assisting artist. 

The following interesting program is announced: Sonata 
“Eroica” (Campbell-Tipton), Clara Wiillner; “Es hat die 
Rose sich beklagt” (Robert Franz), “Geheimes” (Schu- 
bert), “Minnelied” (Brahms), “Das Madchen spricht” 
(Brahms), “Von ewiger Liebe” (Brahms), Anne Arkadij ; 
rhapsodie B minor (Brahms), impromptu (Faure), 
“Staccato Caprice” (Vogrich), Clara Wiillner; “I’m 
Wearing Awa’” (Arthur Foote), “The Seal’s Lullaby” 
(Harris-Reinecke), “The Star” (James Rogers), “Lilacs” 
(Rachmaninoff), “Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff), 
Anne Arkadij. 





Klibansky Studio Items. 


Marie Louise Wagner will give two recitals at the 
Three Arts Club, February 13 and February 26, 

Grace Daniels has signed a contract with the Dippel 
Opera Company. 

Lalla B. Cannon has been engaged for the Rubinstein 
Club concert, February 19. 

Alvin Gillett is engaged to sing in “The Messiah” 
March 1, at the big combined choruses of the General 
Choir Movement. He sang last Sunday at the musicale of 
Mrs. Charles L. Sicard. February 17 he will sing with the 
Recreation Centre Choral Society, whicly gives Gade’s “Cru- 
saders,” and February 13 in Roselle, N. J. The next pu- 
pils’ recital will occur February 14 at Wanamaker’s, New 
York. 





Anita Rio in Demand as a Festival Artist. 


Following Anita Rio’s success at the music festival held 
in Worcester, Mass., last fall, she has been in constant de- 
mand as soloist in Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade,” this being 
the work in which she scored so tremendously with the 
festival audiences. Mme. Rio’s managers, Haensel & Jones, 





have just booked her to sing this work at the music festival 
to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., in May. Her other advance 
bookings include three appearances, April 27, 28 and 29, at 
the Ithaca (N. Y.) festival, and at the Verdi “Requiem” 
performance in Boston on April 30. 





ROXANE VON ENDE AND 
DE JARECKI DEMONSTRATION. 


Von Eude School “The Bulletin.’’ 





A demonstration of Daleroze Eurhythmic Gymnastics 
and Plastic Art under the auspices of The von Ende 
School of Music, interpreted by Roxane von Ende and 
Thade de Jarecki, was given at Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, February 1. Mr. von Ende gave a talk on this 
system of gymnastics and dancing, which was followed 
by a series of ten exercises combining all manner of dif- 
ficult combinations of movements, by the hands, feet and 
head. This was followed by Roxane von Ende, who 
danced to the music of Schubert and Chopin. Her lovely 
appearance, including bare feet and tasteful costume won 
all hearts. Together with Mr. de Jarecki, she danced 
to the music of Jarecki and Bach, this charming the 
audience no less than young Miss von Ende’s solo danc- 
ing. 

It is understood the young girl has accomplished all 
this within a term of twenty-five lessons, which speaks 
volumes for her natural gifts. To all of the dancing 
Lawrence Goodman played the music. The youthful ap- 
pearance of Mr. de Jarecki was remarked, with compli- 
ments on his manifold attainments. He is now a duly 
installed member of The von Ende School faculty, and 
closed this particular program with a series of seven 
dances to modern composers. 

“The Bulletin” is the title of a tasteful leaflet issued 
by The von Ende Club, which was organized November 
15, 1915. These are the officers of the club: President, 
Ottilie Schillig; vice-president, Clarence Burg; treas- 
urer, Grace Stevens; secretary, Milton Rasbury, and 
president ex-officio, Alfred E. Gally. 

“The Bulletin” contains items of interest to music stu- 
dents in general, announces various entertainments, in- 
cluding a Valentine party on February 14, and promises 
an article from Mr. von Ende’s pen in the next issue. 





ARTIST PUPIL OF GIORGIO M. SULLI SINGS. 
Receives Cordial Welcome at Workers’ Amusement Club. 





Anna Byrd, a pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli, sang Wednes- 
day evening, February 2, at the Workers’ Amusement 
Club, New York. The audience, which was an unusually 
large one, gave the young singer a most cordial welcome. 
Miss Byrd returned from a Southern tour only recently, 
where she was enthusiastically greeted by the press and 
public alike. The critics had many kind things to say 
about her splendid voice. It is rich and mellow, and she 
has an individual style which is decidedly refreshing. 

The program consisted of the following numbers: 
“Morning” (Speaks), “Jean” (Bogart), “A Breezy Ballad” 
(H. Wood), “Sing mir dein Leid” (Greene), “Ein Schwan” 
(Grieg), “Nadeschda” (Goring-Thomas), aria, “O Mio 
Fernando” (“La Favorita”) (Donizetti), “Asthore” (Tro- 
tere), “Irish Folksong” (Foote), “Bendemeer’s Stream” 
(old Irish), “At Twilight” (D’Oreste), “His Lullaby” 
(Jacobs-Bond). 





Bruno Huhn to Appear at Bridgeport. 


On February 9 Bruno Huhn was scheduled for a con- 
cert in the Wednesday Afternoon Club series of Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Huhn will be assisted by Edith Chapman 
Gould, soprano; Marie Morrisey, contralto, and - John 
Barnes Wells, tenor. 
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RECITAL BY DJANE LAVOIE-HERZ 
AND MARGARET GEORGE ATTRACTS 
DISTINGUISHED TORONTO AUDIENCE. 


Pianist and Soprano Provide Enjoyable Musical Evening. 
Toronto, January 29, 1916. 

So popular did the recital given in the Nordheimer Mu- 
sic Hall, Tuesday evening, January 25, prove to be, that 
many persons desirous of attending were unable to gain 
admittance. The distinguished pianist, Djane Lavoie- 
Herz, assisted by Margaret George, the gifted Canadian 
soprano, interpreted the following exacting program, 
Thomas H. George giving effective support as piano ac- 
companist to his sister: “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida” 
(Verdi), “M’ma non m’ma” (Mascagni), “Suicidio” from 
“Gioconda” (Ponchielli), Margaret. George; praeludium 
and fugue in G minor (Bach), “Ave Verum” (Mozcart- 
Liszt), gavotte from “Orpheus and Eurydice” (Gluck- 
Brahms), “Dream of Love,” No. 3 (Liszt), Djane Lavoie- 
Herz; “Stances de Venus” (Vieu), “Separation” (Ward- 
Stephens), “Il est deux, il est bon” from “Herodiade” 
(Massenet), Margaret George; study in C minor (Scria- 
bine), nocturne for the left hand alone (Scriabine), pre- 
lude, E flat minor (Blumenfeld), polonaise in A flat major 
(Chopin), Djane Lavoie-Herz. 

Miss George, in her fervid and dramatic interpretations, 
sustained the excellent reputation she has won among lead- 
ing Canadian concert and grand opera sopranos. She was 
recalled and sang as an encore “Ah! Love But a Day,” by 
Mrs. Beach, which proved to be a gem. Her Verdi num- 
ber was especially worthy of high praise. 

Mme. Lavoie-Herz played with much originality and 
grace, while in her use of the pedal she gained orchestral 
effects and displayed exceptional musicianship. Her per- 
formance of the Bach fugue, in which the heroic contra- 
puntal themes were clearly and artistically defined, was a 
colossal achievement, placing her at once in deep sympathy 
with her critical audience, who insisted on recalling her, 
and gained an encore. The poetic instinct in her finds ex- 














pression in her playing, while her touch, as occasion de- 
mands, can be delicate, resolute and declamatory, and anon 
remarkably and most agreeably harplike in effect. 

Both artists still possess the treasure of youth, and the 
future holds great opportunities for each. Floral tributes, 
well bestowed, were received by each of them. The recital 
was under the complimentary auspices of the Nordheimer 
Piano Company, and the Steinway piano was used. 

Among those present were Lady Falconbridge, Mrs. 
Herbert Jarvis, Mrs. Barclay-Armit of London, Eng., 
Miss Sharpe, Signor and Signora Carboni, E, W. Schuch, 
Mrs, Frank Mackelcan, Miss Cunningham, Miss Elliott, 
Mr. and Mrs. Melville White, Mrs. Bongard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnum Barton, Mr. and Mrs. Harley Smith, Mrs. W. D. 
Barron, Mr. Charlesworth, Miss Jackson, Miss White and 
Miss Horner. May CLeLranpn HAmILTon. 





ALBERT SPALDING SOLOIST AT 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERT- 





Violinist Scores Success in Beethoven Concerto—F. X. Arens 
Conducts Fine Program. 





Albert Spalding, the violinist, whose ripened art finds 
its best indorsement in the prominence and frequency of 
his engagements and appearances, must have been grati- 
fied with the attention given him by the genuine music 
lovers who make up the audience at the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, and which listened with close attention 
to his splendid playing of the Beethoven concerto at the 
last concert, February 3, at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
He attacked the work with entire confidence, and gave 
it an interpretation altogether unusual, that of the ex- 
perienced, mature musician, who knows the 
music and its emotional expression. 


world of 
There was beauty of 
interpretation in the largetto movement, and a tone which 
went to the heart. The final movement had a lilt of joy- 
ousness, with impeccable intonation, and a rhythmic swing 


altogether unusual, and uniquely effective. A storm of 








applause brought Mr. Spalding back to the stage, and five 
more “storms” followed, so the young violinist had to 
come out six times in all, and finally play an encore, this 
being the bourree from Bach’s second sonata, unaccom- 
panied. 

Dvorak’s “New World” symphony was the principal 
orchestral number, the familiar work finding an appre- 
ciative hearing, with plentiful applause, well earned 
by the conductor, F. X. Arens. To him was presented a 
laurel wreath at-the close of the program, which that 
worthy, modest, yet able man may add to the many he 
Exquisite was his interpretation, by the 
To the Spring.” 


already has. 
string players, of Grieg’s 


“ur 


Constance Purdy Entertains Russian Musical Society. 


On Sunday evening, January 30, the Russian Musical 
Society met at the home of its secretary, Constance Purdy, 
400 Riverside Drive, New York. Maximilian Groten, of 
Petrograd, addressed the meeting, and Leo Pasvolsky, ed- 
itor of the Russian Review, pleaded for a closer relation- 
ship between Russia and America. A feature of the even- 
ing was the real Russian supper, which was served amid 
the Russian surroundings which Miss Purdy has created 
in her New York home. 

Among those present were Mrs. E 
the dancer; Isabel Hapgood, president of the society, and 


K. Schupp and Lada, 


well known translator of Russian Church music; Baroness 
von Seidlitz, Count Schulenburg, Narodny, Alexis 
Rienzi, W. H. Humiston, Messrs. Bronikovsky, Inhanitsky, 
Resnikov, Schenck, Falco, Kreiner, Moorehead, and Leis- 
enring. 

This society was formed about three years ago and owes 
its development largely to the practical work and devotion 
Each year at least four meetings 


Ivan 


of Constance Purdy. 
have been held, when the best of Russian music is heard 
The next meeting is scheduled for February 27, at the 
studio of Mrs. Schupp, 344 West Seventy-second street, 
New York. 








Paris Opera Comique 
Beecham’s Mozart Season, London 


ALICE VERLET 


..»»Coloratura Soprano.... 


Chicago Grand Opera Company, Season 1915-1916 
Paris Gaiete Lyrique 


Paris Grand Opera (National) 
Brussels Theatre de la Monnaie 
Nice, Monte Carlo and Lyons Opera Companies 





Mlle. Verlet is a coloratura singe 
who takes rank with the best expo and a 
nents of this style.—Columbus Citi- 
zen, December 5, 1914. 

fiat Marcella 

A voice that is well formed and 
elastic; a temperament that is re The 
freshingly ingenuous and piquant, and 
a singing style that evidences her 


showed a 
long and varied operatic experiences 


Beauty of tone, excellent diction, 
finished 
the singing of Mlle. Verlet, who re 
minded one strikingly at 
Sembrich. 

Press, March 5, 1915. 


singer 
clear diction and her flexible voice 
leasing timbre.—Brook- 


| rom the very commencement ol! 
characterized her opening number, the “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto,” Mlle. Ver 
let, the Belgian prima donna, quite 


style 


times of 


New York justified the reputation that preceded 
rer, Her voice, especially in its 
upper and middle registers, is one 

sang with beautiful, of great warmth and beauty, while 


her coloratura, for which she is re 
nowned, is faultless.—Montreal Her 








Her voice has beauty, flexibility 


and freshness, Primarily a colora- 
tura soprano, her production of head 
tones is admirable and has a warmth 
not usually associated with singers 
of her type. She sang Verdi’s “Ah 
fors e lui” with spontaneity and 
smoothness of phrasing and highly 
Sy ea Her rendering of the 
“Alleluia,” from Massenet’s “Le 
Cid,” was replete with warmth, and 
she gave a beautiful and sympathetic 
interpretation of the unfailingly pop- 
ular Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.”— 
Toronto Saturday Night, May 8, 
1915. 








Mile. Verlet is, however, some- 
thing more than a soprano singer 
with a command of high notes, even 
though her range, as she indicated 
yesterday, comprises the F in alt, 
for she has a voice of singular 
beauty and even quality. Its pro- 
duction is perfect in its ease; there 
is a freedom from the distressing 
artificial qualities; every note has 
charm and every note rings true and 
musical, So much warmth of tone 
has not been heard in a soprano 
voice for some time; and, in fact, 
with the exception of Mme. Patti and 


these are her gifts. Columbus 
Dispatch, December 5, 1914. 

Mile. Verlet is the possessor of 
a high clear voice under admirable 
control and she made a tremendous 
impression.—Hartford Courant, De- 
cember 10, 1914. 





Mile. Verlet is mistress of a very 
charming manner. Her French is 
delightful, her English piquant and 
fascinating. She possesses a lyric 
voice of quality clear crystalline. 
Hartford Fines. December 10, 1914. 

She has an exquisite voice of wide 
range, which she displayed to a strik- 
ing advantage Thursday night.—St. 
Paul News, January 15, 1915. 

Alice Verlet, a delightful and 
gifted coloratura soprano, gave her 
first New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall yesterday afternoon. She dis- 
closed a beautiful coloratura voice, 
over which she had excellent control. 
Her compass was broad, her taste 
and expression praiseworthy, her dic- 
tion excellent.—New York Amere- 
can, March 5, 1915. 

Miss Verlet has a brilliant voice, 
of silver-like quality, fine and clear, 
and she made a very favorable im- 
pression with her dramatic portrayal 
of her role. She sang the perpeene 
with the usual pyrotechnical virtuos- 
ity and received a veritable storm of 
applause at its conclusion, there 
being fifteen curtain calls.—Musical 
America, December 18, 1915. 


Alice Verlet has a beautiful, bell- 
like voice and won a real triumph 
in “Ah fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” 


lyn Eagle, March 5, 1915. 


Mile. Verlet is a matured artist, 
who has had thorough training and 
is, aS a consequence, very sure of 
herself. Her technic is excellent, 
her diction a delight and her style 
eminently finished. She sings with 
the ease of one whose voice is at 
undue 


instant command, without 
gbyeent effort.—New York World, 
March 5, 1915. 


Her singing was much liked by an 
audience that had evidently come 
prepared to enjoy all that should be 
offered and there was much applause 
that resulted in repeated repetition 
and encores. — New York Sun, 
March 5, 1915. 


Mile. Verlet’s light and flexible 
voice was in aol condition and 
sounded fresh and pure. There was 
a smoothness and deftness about her 
singing, as it was shown in some of 
the more florid numbers, that made 
for charm, and she succeeded in 
conveying a sense of atmosphere, 
even in the large hall, to a marked 
degree. The singer pleased her audi 
ence greatly — several of her num- 
bers were encored, New Yor 

Times, March 5, 1915. 


Mile, Verlet won a deserved suc 
cess and proved herself an efficient 
and well trained artist. She did not 
depend merely upon tricks of tech 
nic, but achieved many of her best 
effects in simpler songs of purely 
musical value New York Maii, 
March 5, 1915. 


Alice Verlet surprised her large 
audience with touches of exquisite 
French. Her velvety soprano re 
called Calve and her diction should 


ald, January 25, 1915. 


Mile. Verlet, the Belgian colora 
tura soprano, made a very favorable 
impression on the audience, her light 
voice being lively, brilliant and 
musical Her execution of florid 
work, such as the “Cabaletta” of 
“Fors e lui” was marked by clear 
ness and flexibility and the tone was 
notable for transparency. Toronto 
Star, May 8, 1915. 


Her voice has the fresh brilliance 
of youth. She sang a varicolored 
program of songs and arias with 


suacmens pyrotechnical ease and 
lovely lyric quality. Her anything 
above C in alt was as pure as the 


“horns of elfland faintly blowing 
In the “Ah fors e lui,” from “Travi 
ata,” she did cadenzas, trills and 
rubatos and portamentos and in 
verted chromatics enough to bother 
any brown thrush that ever warbled 
from a bough But it was always 
lyric; not trapeze work and vocal 
jugglery The very gracious and 
amiable lady sang also a group of 
songs and a number of encores 
Toronto Courier, May 8, 191 


Mile. Verlet’s voice is of beautiful 
texture and delightful to listen to 
New York Call, March §, 191 


Miss Verlet yesterday proved that 
her reputation as an artist is de 
served. She sang not only with the 
ease and brilliance of a singer ex 
pert in the technic of her art, but 
with musical feeling and musical in 
telligence. The classic pieces she 
sang in classic style, and particularly 
lovely, among the modern pieces, 
was Miss Verlet’s singing of “Le 
Mariages des Roses nfectious was 
her humor in the little song by Vidal 
Delightful was her appreciation of 





Mme. Melba, no voice of exactly the She was encored over and over make latter day Carmens sit at her o 
Her art was always sure. A same quality has been heard in this again and was the recipient of many feet. The house encored half her the various elements in the “Concert 
French Tetrazzini.—New York Even- country for a long period.—London beautiful flowers. — Toronto World, songs, New York Evening Sun, a la cour New York Globe, March 
ing World, March 5, 1915. Morning Post, March 22, 1909. May 8, 1915. March 5, 1915. 5, 1915. 
Address All Communications to GEORGE EDWARD, Secretary, 637 Madison Avenue, New York - - . Phone: Plaza 8869 
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CORONATION OF THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


Quaint Dances and Melodic Events—Popularity of the Violin and Piano in the 
Mikado’s Realm and Other Interesting Topics Cleverly Discussed. 








ATTENDING THE 

















[This is the first of a series of occasional letters which 
Shoji M. Iwanoté, professor at the Imperial Musical 
Academy, Tokio, Japan, will write for the Musical 
Courier. Professor lwanoté’s quaint English is so orig- 
inal, vivid and expressive that we have thought it best 
to print the letter just as received.—Editor’s note.] 

Grand coronation functions, which took place on No- 
vember 10 and music appended to the occasion performed 
on the 16th and 17th, consisted solely of old. classic music 
and dancing of strictly ancient origin in Japan, and instru- 
ments used thereto were all of classic ages. Musicians were 
of court band belonging to Imperial Board of Ceremonies, 
and the dancing was performed by selected modest, well 
trained daughters of court nobility in Kyoto (ancient cap- 
ital). This dancing has come down to us from ancieit 
times and was performed at the imperial court with time 
honored auspices and happiness, viz., “Kume” dance and 
“Gosechi” dance (see picture), which may be compared 
with ancient Greek dancing. As to music, it was played 
by court musicians in old classic costume, the two songs, 
music (i, e@, great peace) and “Banzai” music 
(see picture). After the coronation functions were all 
completed, when the grand banquet was given for two days 
at Nijo Castle court musicians played European 
music as an entertainment of the occasion. In the Impe- 
rial Academy of Music the representatives of all schools 
of Japanese music, “Koto” music, “Samiesen” music, “To- 
music, “Tomimoto” music, “Itchu” music and “Na- 
gauta” music, in unison with those of European music, 
composed a quite new music on coronation to celebrate the 
and this new composition was presented respectfully 


*Taihei” 


Palace, 


kiwazu” 


day, 
to the Emperor, 

As this celebration music is the resultant production due 
to the utmost efforts of all schools, we can positively pro- 
nounee it to be the epoch making music of twentieth cen- 
tury for the development of music history in Japan. Fur- 
thermore, in the academy the celebration orchestra of 100 
members of professors and students played in concert. 

Japan Music Society, which was established some years 
ago by aristocratic circles, under the control of Marquis 
Nabeshima, has composed a new music on coronation, song 
by Marquis himself and composition by Prof. Miss N. 
Koda, which was presented to the Emperor to congratulate 
the day. Beside the above mentioned, all schools in the 
empire throughout held music concert lively as a com- 
memoration day, which number may be committed by sev- 
eral hund?eds., 

Concert at Music Stand, Hiblya Park. 

Afternoon of December 1 there was a concert of Navy 
Band at music stand in Hibiya Park, the park being one 
of the largest the Tokyo municipality has ever established. 
The program was entirely of Western music, and the band 
played some melodies of opera, as well as amusing 
marches, in which we found Mr. Sousa’s American march. 
Mr. Sousa’s march is now much welcomed among park 
music. 





Philharmony Society of Tokyo. 

November 24 the vocal solo by Miss T. Yamashita, un- 
der the direction of K. Yamada, a noted composer, just 
come back from Germany, was performed at Imperial 
Theatre, the foremost institution in the capital. She sang 
the German music successfully among the applause of the 
Unfortunately, though we are now in hostile 
condition with German nation, still the musical taste of 
our people is incessant for the German school, and espe- 
cially the upper classes are appreciating it as ever. 


audience, 


Concert at the Keio University. 


In the auditorium of Keio University the concert wa3 
played both Japanese and Western music for the contri- 
butions towards Japan Children Protection Society and 
Kumamoto Leprosy Hospital (under English Lady Miss 
Ridell) on November 30, afternoon. At this meeting a 
new dancer, Miss T. Takagi who studied in New York 
and came back lately, sang Rag Music to dancing with 
great The students of the university organized 
Wagner Society to play and study Wagner’s composi- 
They too will play Beethoven’s composition on his 


success, 


tions. 
birthday of this month to commemorate his great merits 
on Music. 


Belgian Relief Fund Musical Association. 

On November 30, afternoon, the concert for the above- 
said purpose was held under auspices of French ambas- 
sador, Belgian minister, Princess Oyama, Machioness 
Nabeshima and other prominent foreigners and gentle- 
men of Tokyo at Imperial Hotel. Baroness D’Anthan, 
wife of late Belgian minister, sang “How the passage of 
Liege was checked” brilliantly moving the audience to 
tears. Mrs. D’Habilland’s solo, “Red-rose of England” 
and “Love-bird of God” was also heard. Besides these 
“Butterfly Dance,” Belgian music and chorus by British 
embassy members were successfully rendered to the 
faction of the audience. 


satis- 


Violin Fervor in Tokyo and Osaka. 

In two metropolises of this country the violin is great- 
ly prevailing among musical circles, On December 3, the 
violin club was formed in Tokyo, while the club of the 
same kind came into existence by students exclusively in 
Osaka; they both are ardently praticicing competitive per- 
formance to improve its study. Now-a-days the violin is 
getting to be the fashion out of the European Music, 
as the “Samisen” instrument is among our Japanese 
Music. Consequently music-books on violin were pub- 
lished most in number, and newly composed music they 
called the Japanese music in which the original notes 
played by “Samisen” and “Koto” instruments are so ar- 
ranged in Western notes as to be adaptable to the violin. 
The writer believes that violin may become a popular 
instrument among Japanese family. Before _this fact, if 
any young American violinist like Mr. Macmillan visits 
this country, and travels over the land with violin, then 


THE PLAY OF “GOSECHI” DANCE. 
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THE PLAY OF “BANZAI” DANCE. 


the enthusiasm of our music-lovers may doubtless be 
greatly exalted, and he can secure plenty of money by 


performance given to the general public. 
Coronation Commemorating Concert 

of School Association in Kyoto. 
Nor- 


others 


On December 6, Doshisha University, Academy, 
mal school, High school, Technical school and 
combined their students and they met at assembly hall of 
Kyoto Y. M. C. A. building for chorus to celebrate the 
The chorus may be 
It was conducted by 


day. said of enormous mass ever 
heard in Kyoto. Prot. T. 


normal school with brilliant success as students’ 


Koda of 
associa- 


tion. 


Musical Societies of Our Normal School. 


At nearly all normal schools in Japan such as Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya and others Occidental music is in- 
structed as a course of studies, and as the German music 
school course, the program we 


On this occasion of Coronation 


has been established as 
see is of German 
all normal schools have bought a piano as souvenir, and 
this fact may be assumed to be a great aid for the prog- 


ress of Western music at school as well as in this coun- 


style. 


try. 
Piano Situation in Japan. 

Until some decade ago the piano was imported mainly 
from Germany and England, but at present those instru- 
ments which are used at normal schools and female semi- 
naries are mostly of Japanese make. We have three 
places of manufacture here, viz., Japan Musical Instrument 
Manufacturing Company, Mr. Nishikawa’s Piano and 
Organ Factory, and Mr. Matsumoto’s Musical Instrument 
Factory. Japan is now exporting small organs for school 


use to China, India, Siam and Australia. The instru- 
ments manufactured at these three places are limited in 
small numbers; their monthly average of production is 


Steinway piano of German make is 
prevailing here, American make is very rare on 
account of its high price. We manufacture piano here 
now, and the price of Japanese make is but $250 in Amer- 


said to be about 300. 
while the 


ican money. 
Remarks. 

By this correspondence I wrote you chiefly the general 
condition of our musical circles, but next time I am in- 
tending to inform you more particularly the programes of 
musical societies in leading cities and towns, so as you 
can easily obtain the good idea how Western mus‘c is 
making steady progress in this country. And by the way. 
if any American musician wants suitable management for 
his professional trip to Japan, or any reader of this jour- 
nal requires intelligence regarding the present 
state of our musical world, please apply to Office of 
Musica. Courter, New York, with your letter addressed 
to me, then I shall willingly inform you the matter with 
utmost care and attention. 


special 


SuHoyt M. Twanoro. 





Nijinsky to Be Liberated. 





A press despatch from Vienna, dated February 1, states 
that through the friendly unofficial intervention of the 
American Ambassador there, Frederick C. Penfield, ar- 
rangements have been made for the liberation of Warslav 
Nijinsky, first dancer of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet, who 
has been interned at Budapest as a prisoner of war. It 
is hoped that Nijinsky will be liberated in time to reach 


this country at least for the return engagement of the 
ballet at the Metropolitan Opera House in March and 
April. 





OTTAWA, KAN., CHORUS COMMENDED 
FOR EXCELLENT T ORATORIO SINGING. 


Progressive Music Study Club a a Centre of Interest—Splering 
Pupil Member of Conservatory Faculty. 


Ottawa, 


Kan January 23, 191 
In the Ottawa Herald of January 19, 1916, appeared 
this review of the Oratorio Society's presentation oi 
Gade’s “The Crusaders” 
“In the last fourteen years Prof. J. W. Bixel, head of 


the Ottawa University Conservatory of Music, has 
directed over thirty-five oratorio performances and each 
year they grow better and please the audience more and 
true of the oratorio ‘The Crusaders,’ 
First Baptist 


night by a chorus of 100 voices and three special soloists 


more. This was 


which was presented at the Church | last 


under Mr. Bixel’s direction 

“The solo parts last night were carried by Lucius Ades 
of Wichita, tenor; Gertrude Westmacott of 
mezo-soprano, and Harold Hanson, of Ottawa, basso 

“As Rinaldo, Mr. Ades, 
partment of the conservatory at 
ried the difficult numbers in a very pleasing manner, H« 
has a high voice with dramatic qualities and sings easily 

“Miss Westmacott, musical public 
schools here, sang the part of Armida. 
were greatly pleased with her singing. 
clear and full. 

“Mr. 
productions in Ottawa. 
ers. As Peter, the Hermit, 

“The choral 


Ottawa, 
who is head of the voice de 


Friends University, car 


supervisor in the 
Her many friends 

The tones were 
Hanson is an old favorite in high class musical 


His bass voice has many admir 
he sang excellently. 
were all of the first 


the chorus did unusually well 


numbers class. Col 


lectively and individually, 


It was composed of forty sopranos, twenty-five altos, fif 
teen tenors and twenty basses. 

“Lucy K. Forbes, who accompanied on _ the 
brought out many beautiful tones on the instrument. In 
the middle chapter of the oratorio there were numerous 
and runs which she mastered easily 


piano, 


very delicate passages 

“Last night was Rose Buchmann’s first appearance with 
the Oratorio Society and her playing on the pipe organ 
was very pleasing. As a contrast to the piano numbers 
was the heavy organ the 
song, one of the most difficult passages of the number. 

“Mr. Bixel has been in Ottawa for eight years. Pre- 
vious to coming to Ottawa he directed music at Newton 
and Winfield six years. In those fourteen years he has 
directed the ‘Messiah’ eleven times, 
tion’ four times, Hiawatha’s ‘Wedding 
and ‘Stabat Mater’ besides 
oratorios—about twenty in all. Several were given with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

“The Oratorio Society will take 
‘Elijah’ which will probably be rendered 
mencement week of Ottawa University in June. 
was given here seven years ago. 

“Favorable comment on the oratorio and last night's 
program was heard on all sides today. Prof. Bixel was 
greatly praised. Harold Hanson, the basso, is an Ottawa 
product and has studied under Mr. Bixel alone. He is 
one of the best singers who has ever gone out of Ottawa. 
This is Mr. Hansan’s senior year at Ottawa University.” 

The same chorus that gave “The Crusaders” sang du- 
ring Christmas week at the initiation of the first munic- 


accompaniment in crusader’s 


Gounod’s 
Feast’ 
giving numerous other 


‘Redemp- 
four times 
twice, 


up the practice of 
during com- 
‘Elijah’ 


ipal Christmas tree. The Kansas City Star referred to 
it as follows: 
“Ottawa, Kan., December 22-—-More than five thou 


sand persons heard choruses sing tonight at the opening of 


the first munic-pal Christmas tree, erected on the court 
house grounds. The movement was fostered by Dr, Will 
iam A. Powell, pastor of the Federated Church, Gertrude 
Westmacott, musical supervisor in the city schools, 
directed 250 children in singing Christmas carols, and 
Prof. J. W. Bixel, of Ottawa University, directed the sing 
ing of the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ from ‘The Messiah.’” 
Music Srupy Cus 
A club that creates much interest among Ottawa musi 


cians is the Music Study Club, consisting of the women 
mus.cians of the town and the advanced pupils of Nell 
M. Harris. Miss Harris, who has studied with Godowsky 


and Scharwenka for a number of years, has had marked 


success with her pupils 
The first of the 


given this 


Music” 
afternoon at 


Italy 


programs on “Nationa which 
held ye 


studio ot 


sterday 
Miss 
studied 


will be year was 


4 o'clock in tl Harris 


¢ spacious 
that country 


will be the 


and the music of were 


Spain’s national airs subject of the next 


program in two weeks 


SPrERING Pupit ON CoNserRvATORY FACULTY. 


} 


Dunn, who has studied with Theodore 


addition to the 


Elizabeth Spier 
violin department of Ottawa 


Music 


ing, is a new 


University Conservatory of 


1. W 


BIXxel 


Buzzi-Peccia Resumes Work. 


\. Buzzi-Peccia, the vocal teacher, has just returned 


from Bermuda where he spent several months convales 


throat trouble and has re 


33 West 


cing from a severe attack of 


sumed teaching at his 


New 


studio Sixty-seventh street, 


York 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


A ners CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. 
Hieiatl her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers prepared 

tor Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured, Write for Booklet 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York. Phone 6221 Bryant 
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SIEVEKING ARRIVES IN NEW YORK. 
| Distinguished Pianist Already Settled Here. 


Martinus Sieveking, the well known Dutch pianist, who 
has lived in Paris for the last few years, has come to New 
York and will establish a virtuoso class here at 140 West 
Seventy-sixth street. After studying with Professor Les- 
chetizky he retired from public life and, by many years of 
patient research and study, evolved a new piano method 
founded on scientific principles unknown up to the present 
Sieveking guarantees to build 





time. By this method Mr 

up a perfect piano technic in two years. He has special 
xercises for scales, octaves and for making crooked fin- 
wers straight This method consists of about 100 special 
xercises and embraces the entire piano technic, and has 


iso a number of illustrations of the exercises and the posi- 
tion of the fingers and hands on the keyboard. It gives the 
tudent a beautiful and large tone and the so much coveted 
legato touch it took Mr. Sieveking ten years of the best 
part of his life to work out this method and one of his 
America is to bring it before the 
He will not take many pupils, 


work in order to demonstrate 


reason for coming to 
publy and have it printed 
concert 


is he intends to do 


the method 

Sieveking brings with 
Gaveau, Paris, especially built after his principles and im 
inclined keyboard, pedals wide apart, 
rounded off edges of the white keys, etc. He claims that 
with the inwardly inclined keyboard octaves are easier, the 
beautiful and the legato perfect 


him a concert grand made by 


provements with 


tone more 

Mr. Sieveking takes this opportunity of greeting all of 
his old friends in America through the columns of the 
Musical COouRTER 


Theo Karle Secured by Viclor Company. 





An interesting piece of news for music lovers through 
out the country is the exclusive engagement of Theo Karle, 
the tenor, by the Victor Talking Machine Company (cov 
ering a period of one year), made on January 21 and pub- 
lished for the first today. This arrangement, per 
fected through C. D. Childs, general manager of the Vic- 
tor Company, and Foster & Foster, personal representatives 
Karle, binds the tenor to the Victor Company for 
The contract stipulates a certain 


] time 


of Mr 
a period of one year 
number of records at a price only $150 less than the first 
price per record paid to Caruso by the Victor Company 
Che Victor records of Karle will be released on April 1 
for sale on the same date that he begins his tour with the 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. This fact will un- 
doubtedly bring an added interest to the many audiences 
who will hear Mr. Karle. The Victor dealers in the fifty 
or sixty towns visited on the tour will bring to their pa- 
trons especial notice of the records of Mr. Karle previous 


to his singing at the Philharmonic concerts 


New 


American Institute Recital. 


The recital by students of the departments of piano, 
singing and violin at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, February 4, had as participants the following: Alice 
R. Clausen (two numbers), Margaret Spotz, Beatrice 
Wickens, Alice K. Hoffman, Rose Karasek, pianists, pupils 
Miss Chittenden, Miss Wood and Mr. 


respectively of 








GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 
ASA HOWARD 


GEEDING 


ASCHAFFENBURGER, STR. 7, BERLIN, W. 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and succesdul career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert hall. © Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neuostra, 
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THE PIANIST’S DEPARTURE. 


European pupils of Martinus Sieveking trying to detain him as he boards the steamer for America. 
1 , 


A dibist fantasy by 


fenri Etlin, Paris. 





Baker; F. Jarka and Gladys L. Davis, vocalists, pupils of 
Mr. Lanham; and George Raudenbush, violinist, pupil of 
Mr. Schradieck, who collaborated with Miss Wood (of the 
faculty), in playing Dvorak’s sonatina, op. 100. 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA’S CHICAGO CONCERT. 
Julia Claussen Soloist. 





The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhof- 
fer, conductor, will make its annual appearance in Chicago 
with Julia Claussen, mezzo-contralto, as soloist, at Orches- 
tra Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 5, under the direction 
of F. Wight Neumann. 





Demand for Ornstein’s Pianism Increases. 





Leo Ornstein, the young composer-pianist, played at 
Chelsea, Mass., recently, to an audience of over 2,000 peo- 
ple, composed almost entirely of working people. (The 
general admission was fifty cents.) That such an audi- 
ence can be drawn proves the growing popularity of the 
extraordinary youth. 

Ornstein’s manager, M. H. Hanson, announces a third 
New York recital for March 19, at Aeolian Hall. Before 
that, Ornstein will appear at a big benefit for the Wage 
Earners’ League, for which he has been engaged. 

At Boston, he gave his fourth recital yesterday, when he 


Villen Kolone Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. played a very interesting program, which included a 














Louis Bachner 


Studio: Konstanzer St. 62, Berlin W. 
“Louis Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. 


VOICE 
PRODUCTION 


I id him unhesi: ” 
Frank King C Clark, Berlia July’ 0, 1914. 











group of Chopin, some Schumann and Rubinstein, a new 
departure for the pianist, and one hailed with delight by 
his many admirers, in addition to pieces of Debussy, Bach- 
Busoni, Liszt, Ravel, Albeniz and Ornstein. 





Press Extracts Regarding 
Camilieri’s Conducting in Paris. 


L. Camilieri, who is now located in New York, con- 
ducted the opera at the Theatre des Champs-Elysées, Paris, 
on the occasion of Mme. Barrientos’ appearances in the 
French capital, in April, 1913. The success of Camilieri’s 
work can be attested by the following press extracts from 
Paris and Rome papers: 

Mr. Camilieri showed all the attributes of a remarkable musician, 
giving its just value to every scene, its color, and without covering 
the voices of the singers. His conducting is energetic. Mr. Cami- 
lieri was very jus‘ly greeted with applause.—Le Gaulois. 





The admirers of bel canto, and they are still numerous, can enjoy 
themselves by hearing Mme. Barrientos. Mr, ‘Camilieri conducted 
with real authority and a genuinely Italian subtlety.—Excelsior, 

Maestro Camilieri conducts Donizetti’s opera with intense pre- 
ciseness, in excellent time and according to the best Italian tradi- 
tions.—Comoedia, 


The orchestra was admirably conducted by Maestro Camilieri,— 
La Tribune, Roma. 

The orchestra under the able direction of Mr. Camilieri played 
with rare discretion.—Gil Blas. 


In the rendering of the score, also, Maestro Camilieri brought out 
marvelously all its melodic verve and, above all, its symphonic life, 
From the beginning of the overture, one had the feeling of wit- 
nessing a model performance.—Le Gaulois. 


Last night's performance of the “Barber” ended with a triumph 
for the admirable Rosina of Mme. Barrientos. Her success was 


Shared by her eminent comrades, and the remarkable conductor, 
M. L. Camilieri.—Le Figaro. 
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MME. RIHELDAFFER ADDS 
ANOTHER TRIUMPH AT NEW HAVEN. 


Soprano Heard in College Town on Extended Tour. 
New Haven, Conn., February 4, 1916. 

Last evening music lovers of our city were favored with 
an unusually fine concert, given by Grace Hall Riheldaffer, 
soprano, assisted by Alexander von Skibinsky, violinist, 
and Clarence J. Velie, pianist. Mme. Riheldaffer is a 
splendid artist and thorough musician, and she has asso- 
ciated with her two instrumentalists of merit, which united 
to make last evening one of the most enjoyable musical 
events of a season which has been lavish in its gifts. 

Mme. Riheldaffer’s opening ‘number was the aria from 
“Rigoletto,” which she sang with all the perfection and 
beauty of the mature artist and with a feeling for its his- 
trionic significance which marked her as a singer of splen- 
did dramatic gifts. In the “Serenade” of Gounod she had 
the excellent obligato of Skibinsky, the violin adding 
greatly to the beauty of the number. Her program num- 
bers also included Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” Cadman’s 
“O Moon Upon the Water,” Worrell’s “Song of the 
Chimes,” and the “Villanelle” of Dell’ Acqua, and she also 
gave the charming “His Lullaby” of Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
with particularly pleasing effect. An attractive feature of 
these numbers was the brief and interesting descriptive 
remarks with which Mme. Riheldaffer prefaced her sing- 
ing. Thus each song had an especial interest for every 
one in the audience, and the many recalls served to show 
that each number pleased. Mme. Riheldaffer’s voice is a 
soprano of exceptionally clear tone, especially beautiful in 
the high register. It has been well trained and possesses 
a flexibility which adds to the beauty of her singing. 
Coupled with these attributes is a thoroughly charming 
and ingratiating personality and that rare gift known as 
“personal magnetism,” which she possesses to an unusual 
degree. 

So pronounced was her success last evening that Mme. 
Riheldaffer was engaged by the management for a song 
recital to be given before the end of this season. And 
music lovers are looking forward with pleasant anticipa- 
tion to her return. 

Thorough technical skill with which to cope with all the 
difficulties which mark Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor, 
and a most artistic conception in all of his numbers, 
marked the work of Mr. Skibinsky. The last movement 
of the concerto, which opened the concert, a composition 
of his own designated as “Burlesque,” and “Zephyr,” of 
Hubay, made up his solo offerings of the evening, each of 
which delighted his hearers. In addition to his sympa- 
thetic accompaniments throughout the evening, Mr. Velie 
appeared as solo artist, playing the Liszt arrangement of 
Mendelssohn’s “Hochzeitmarsch und Elfenreigen.” 

An incident, not scheduled on the program, occurred at 
the close of the cdlkcert. Our revered townswoman, Jane 
B. Hendrick, who'comes of a musical family, under the 
stress of great emotion, complimented Mme. Riheldaffer 
upon her singing and more especially upon the “Serenade” 
of Gounod. She said that it was her favorite song and 
brought back to her memory the singing of this song by her 
daughter, who appeared before the public a few years ago. 

This was one of a number of concerts in which these 
three artists have been appearing throughout New Eng- 
land. The close of the present tour marks the completion 
of a journey which has taken Mme. Riheldaffer into prac- 
tically all the States of the Union within the year. 





Hartmann Artist-Pupil at von Ende School. 


Nicholas Garagusi, artist-pupil of Arthur Hartmann at 
The von Ende School of Music, New York, gave a violin 
recital at the institution February 4, which attracted an 
audience of fair size, much interested in his playing. A 
glance at the program printed below gives some idea of 
his capability, for only a violinist of much attainment 
could hope to interpret such a program: Sonata, D minor 
(Arthur H. Gutman), the composer and Mr. Garagusi; 
fifth concerto (Vieuxtemps), adagio and allegro (Corelli- 
Hartmann), “La Chasse” (Cartier-Kreisler), “Il pleure 
dans mon cceur” (Debussy-Hartmann), “Saltarello” 
( Wieniawski). 

“He has brains and uses them,” said a hearer; no small 
compliment in days when technic, technic, and more tech- 
nic is the sole end and aim of many performers. The 
Gutman work was a novelty; this is good music, real mu- 
sic, and its points were of course brought out by Mr. 
Garugusi, in collaboration with the composer, an expert 
pianist. He also played all the accompaniments. 

February 11, a song recital by Rosamond Young, artist- 
pupil of Adrienne Remenyi-von Ende, is to take place at 
the school, 8.30 o'clock. 








Manuscript Society’s Hawley Evening. 


Commemorating the death of Charles B. Hawley, the 
American composer, the Manuscript Society, of which he 
was a charter member, will give an entire evening, devoted 
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to his works, at the MacDowell Gallery, New York, Friday 
evening, February 11, Hawley’s early and recent songs 
will be sung by the most prominent singers available (there 
are many) and the Prospect Heights Choral Society, di- 
rected by Frank von Neer, will appear, singing excerpts 
from Hawley’s last cantata, and secular works as well. 





Musical Notes from the College of Industrial Arts. 


The first number on the lyceum course of the College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, was a song recital by 
Augusta Lenska. Miss Lenska’s program was composed 
of German Lieder, modern songs and the aria from 
“Jeanne d’Arc.” Her voice was rich and colorful, well 
controlled and of considerable reach. The graciousness of 
her manner and enthusiasm of her singing made her very 
popular with her audience, which gave her a warm re- 
sponse. Accompaniments for the program were played by 
Helen Norfleet. 

The piano recital by Hans Richard on November 20 was 
one of the biggest events of the early musical season at the 
college. Mr. Richard played a difficult program, including 
the preludium and fugue by Hans Huber, the Chopin B 
flat minor sonata, a group of modern numbers, the “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and the fifteenth rhap- 
sodie of Liszt. His style is virile and forceful, his tech- 
nic masterful, his tone colorful and pleasing. The pro- 
longed and enthusiastic applause after the program forced 
Mr. Richard to respond with his own arrangement of a 
Strauss waltz. 

In the second series of the college Sunday afternoon 
musical hours was a program devoted to English, French 
and Italian music of the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries. The principal soloist of the afternoon 
was Jenny Hill Barry, a graduate pupil of Mrs. Holt Ver- 
sel, of Sherman, Texas. Miss Barry has a lyric soprano 
voice of purity and unusual sweetness. She sang charm- 
ingly the aria from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” “I Have Lost My 
Eurydice,” the “Nina” by Pergolesi, and a group, “Love 
Has Eyes” by Bishop, “Pastorale” by Carey, the “Lass 
with the Delicate Air” by Dr. Arne, and an old French 
song, “Maman Dit Moi,” which was exquisitely given. 
The piano numbers of the program were played by Selma 
Tietze and Helen Norfleet. 

The second of the series of faculty recitals was given 
December 9 by Clara Waldron, pianist, and Alma Ault, 
director of the violin department. Miss Waldron played 
the twenty-second variation of Beethoven, a group of 
Chopin, and two modern selections, “Etude Heroique” by 
Leschetizky and “The Lark” by Balakirew. Her playing 
was reposeful and dignified, her tone always musical and 
capable of brilliance. Her playing of “The Lark” had the 
necessary touch of poetry, and the Leschetizky “Etude” 
was given with breadth and freedom. Miss Ault chose 
all modern numbers for her program, beginning with the 
Dvorak “Sonatine,” in which she was accompanied by Miss 
Lindsey. She showed at once refinement and musical 
taste. Her program held further a group of three songs 
arranged for violin, by Grieg, and three Kreisler dances, 
“Schén Rosmarin,” “Liebeslied,” and “Liebesfreud,” which 
pleased her audience greatly. Miss Ault has a well trained 
bow arm and a nice tone, with thoroughly musical phras- 
ing and instinctive feeling for rhythm. 





Helen Norfleet, director of the piano department at the 
college, gave a number of concerts during the holidays 
together with her sister, Katherine Norfleet, violinist, of 
Chicago. 





Marguerite Volavy Recital, February 10. 


Following is the program which Marguerite Volavy, a 
Bohemian pianist, who has been successfully before the 
public for a number of years, will play in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Thursday evening, February 10: 


PRO CE PU, A MRE oon ccrccctccccecccoccccccccces Bach-Liszt 
EE Ns ci ccinddndcbeccedusdacceépsenes Robert Schumann 
ee ORE OE, BW) 62 OO. 00, TEA. Biccccdvcscaceesesece Fr. Chopin 
Mud acibat cobed euch badimarcd ance mceradne 4 Fr. Chopin 
PO BE is kn ddekd on cpnnbeds ebbe thbasateseense éucena Fr, Chopin 
PE WE HNN os cksew ceceadignedeevecepeceesbeseanebae Fr. Chopin 
PIN dcsncndbbdndigeoercetedadesanseeteakehenstd Antonin Dvordk 
EE ars one cave th eked orn tabaaendetheb hues N. Tscherepnine 
IN Aa ade cainenss baAAcéehint sacdseeebaudne Fr. Smetana 
Danza Espagnola ........esccccessceccceececeeeeess Enrique Granados 
NI es os not op deccatoteedveeaites Enrique Granados 





American Academy Matinee, February 11. 


The fourth matinee of the season to be given by the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts will take place in 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, Friday afternoon, 2.15 
o'clock, February 11. The program will consist of a new 
three act comedy, “The Inside Gentleman,” by Emily 
Symonds, and a one act comedy, “The Little Shepherdess,” 
by Andre Rivoire. 
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ECHOES OF FANNING’S APPRECIATED ART 
FROM THREE POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 





Baritone Likened to Dr. Wullner. 











Cecil Fanning, baritone, has been likened to Dr. Wiillner 
frequently. A few of these comparisons are herewith re- 
produced: 

Mr. Fanning is following in the footsteps of Dr. Willner, and he 
has the advantage of a finer voice.—Evening Post, New York, Janu- 


ary 5, 1916, 


The manifold beauties of the evening were so obviously due to 
both gentlemen (Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin) that it seems only 
as a joint recital; like those given a few years 
Ludwig Willner and his wonderful ac- 
Morning Tribune, Minneapolis, Novem- 


just to describe it 
ago in this country by Dr. 
companist, Coenraad Bos. 


ber 9, 1915. 





People have sometimes likened Mr, Fanning to Dr. Willner, the 
great German Lieder singer and exponent of folksong. They are 
same school of thought, but already the younger 
He is more flexible, versatile, human and, 
One might substitute 
misunderstood 
December, 


loubtless of the 
outsteps the older man. 
a rather uncanny word, mediumistic. 
the hardest driven and most 
Toronto, 


to use 
were not 
the language.—Health Magazine, 


poetic, if it 
adjective in 
1915. 





Cecil Fanning is a délightful singer. He sings the words, 
he does not merely project sounds. His dramatic delivery of Loewe’s 
uncommon setting of “Der Erlkénig’” was not less interesting than 
Dr. Willner’s lyric declamation would have been.—Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, December 14, 1915. 


Encomiums seem to be the rule following Mr. Fan- 


ning’s every appearance. A few have been culled and are 


herewith given: 

His intonation was perfect, his pitch true, his method facile, and 
his stage presence unaffected and delightful. He is well worth walk 
ing nine furlongs to hear.—Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo., Decem- 
ber 17, 1915. 





magnetic presence, 


Young in years, modest in bearing, a stage 
and endowed with a voice of glorious timbre, wide in compass, ex- 
tending possibly to top A flat, Cecil Fanning is well equipped to 
convey every variety of mood in his selections.—-Manitoba (Winni- 


peg) Free Press, December 29, 1915. 





Fanning has added 
in his work. 


To a voice of natural richness and beauty Mr. 
all the training required to make him an artist 
St. Mary’s Chimes, Notre Dame, Ind., November, 1915. 





He is an artist whom any young singer would do well to emulate, 
every word he utters in any one of four languages ‘ 
Cleveland (Ohio) Topics, January 


may be distinctly understood. 


15, 1916, 





First of all Mr. Fanning is an exceptionally true singer. Com- 
bined with this there is a beautiful quality and a thorough under- 
standing of all he undertakes.—The Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y., 


January 13, 1916. 





Mr. Fanning is young in years but not in experience. ‘He has a 
pleasing personality, freedom of manner and graceful poise.—Evening 
N. Y., January 20, 1916. 


Journal, Jamestown, 





An an interpreter of the text Mr. Fanning could hardly have 
been supplanted, and his voice shows great sustaining powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle, August 2, 1915, 





He has the inborn and intangible trick of personality. His voice 
is a baritone of richness and beauty. He has the dramatic instinct 
and intelligence to employ it with effect.—The Topeka (Kan.) Daily 


Capital, March 6, 1915. 





In writing of Cecil Fanning one hesitates to designate him as a 
baritone, for while he is in fact a fine baritone with beautiful dic 
tion that limitation must at once be corrected by adding that he is 
also a poet of distinction; again, his dramatic talent is one of the 
striking characteristics of his work. To this pleasing combination is 
added a pleasing personality utterly devoid of self consciousness, 


The Town Crier, Seattle, Wash., September 5, 1915. 





He may justly be accredited with having attained to a place in the 
category of song recitalists in which he has no superior.—Sheridan 


(Wyo.) Post, September 21, 1915. 





Mr. Fanning has been spoken of chiefly as an interpretative singer; 
however, he is more than this, he is the possessor of a remarkably 
beautiful baritone voice, of great purity of diction, great power and 
a perfectly clear enunciation and sense of style.—Tribune, Bloom- 


ington, Ill., December 5, 1915. 





He was the artist supreme.—Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger, November 


30, 1915. 





It would be difficult to give a more idealized expression of human 
achievement than in the work of Cecil Fanning and Mr. Turpin.— 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, November 30, 1915. 





His command of several languages is a linguistic treat.—Columbus 
Evening Dispatch, October 9, 1915. 





It was altogether a charming concert, such as only Mr, Fanning 
and Mr, Turpin could give.—Nashville Banner, December 1, 1915. 





Never in Nashville has a more enthusiastic company greeted an 
entertainer than greeted Cecil Fanning. . . This was Mr. Fan- 
ning’s fifth appearance in Nashville, and it proved conclusively that 
upon every occasion his talent and technic awaken heartier response 
and more enthusiastic praise.—Tennessean and American, Nashville, 
December 1, 1915. 





His voice has warmth, power and fluency, and never fails to carry 
conviction by the width of his resources, the intensity of his feeling 





and the volume and variety of his tones.-Morning News, Dallas, 


Tex., November 27, 1915. 





The “house” was madly enthusiastic and he gave encores a-plenty. 
Webster News-Times, St. Louis, Mo., December 17, 1915. 





His voice is warm, powerful and richly colored and fluent and 
flexible to an exceptional deegree, and an evening spent in listening 
to him is one that will always be remembered.—Morning Tribune, 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 10, 1915. 


He knows what to sing and how to sing it, and his standard is 
not a conventional one, but a personal standard.—Kansas City Times- 
Star, November 24, 1915. 


We could hardly imagine a better pleased audience than that which 
listened to the Fanning concert Monday night.—Daily Democrat, 
Marlin, Tex., November 18, 1915. 





Though he came here after having been heralded more favorably 
than any other singer appearing in Dallas so far this season, Cec 
Fanning, the noted American baritone, not only lived up to his repu- 
tation, but exceeded all expectations..-Evening Journal, Dallas, Tex., 
November 27, 1915. 





Mr. Fanning possesses an unusual baritone voice of wide range 
and beautiful quality, which satisfies the heart as well as the ear.— 
Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ill., December 6, 1915. 

Fanning represented an ideal of the classical mind, as combining 
a perfect balance of emotion, thought and will. He not only 
translates and interprets, but expresses what he interprets,——Dallas 
(Tex.) Dispatch, November 27, 1915. 





Fanning sang with a beauty of finish and power of interpretation 
that identify him as one of the foremost artists in the musical world 


today.—Daily Star, Toronto, Can., December 12, 1915. 





Altogether, with encores, Mr. Fanning sang twenty-two numbers, 
and every one of them had a distinct charm and value of its own, 
heightened by the admirable skill of Mr. Turpin at the piano,—The 
Toronto Star Weekly, December 18, 1915. 





With every fresh apearance here the American baritone, Cecil 
Fanning, more thoroughly establishes himself in the esteem of those 
music lovers who value refined and imaginative song interpretation. 


Saturday Night, Toronto, Can., December 18, 1915. 





attention for his convincing, 
interpretative genius. 
1915. 


immediately riveted 
beauty of voice and 
Winnipeg, November 9, 


Mr. Fanning 
straightforward style, 
Manitoba Free Press, 

Mr. Fanning displayed a versatility seldom seen in a concert per- 
former. He was greeted by a capacity audience who showed 
their appreciation of his remarkable efforts by continual recalls. 
Winnipeg( Can.) Telegram, November 9, 1915. 

Cecil Fanning combines such consummate dramatic artistry with 
a voice of considerable resonance and tonal quality that the num- 
bers which give scope to both propensities stand out on his programs 
with remarkable vividness.—Winnipeg (Can.) Telegram, December 
29, 1915. 





MEMPHIS’ BEETHOVEN CLUB FURNISHES 
SOUTHERN CITY WITH GOOD ARTISTS. 


Excellent Programs Are the Rule. 
Memphis, Tenn., January 27, 1916. 

Memphis is musically wide awake. The free monthly 
concerts given by the Beethoven Club continue to be thor- 
oughly delightful and quite up to the standard. One all- 
American and two miscellaneous programs have been given 
by some of the talented members. 

The first artist concert was a success from every view- 
point. Miss Ingram completely won her audience by her 
pleasing personality, and showed unusual dramatic power. 
Mme. Orhman sang so brilliantly that she was forced to 
respond to encores after each number. 

Ernest Toy’s violin recital, given in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Chioca, was followed by a reception, and he was the 
second of the artists to appear under the auspices of the 
club. Birdie Chamberlin, the club’s official accompanist, 
added much to the beauty of the program. Frederick 
Warde, the noted actor and lecturer, was a guest of honor. 

On Saturday, January 15, Frederick Morley, English 
pianist, delighted a large and critical audience. A most 
enjoyable tea was given at the Peabody by Mrs. Ben 
Parker immediately after the concert in special compliment 
to Mr. Morley and the artist committee. 





Jane DuBose. 





Marie Ruemmeli’s St. Louis Concert. 


Marie Ruemmeli, concert pianist and instructor, of St. 
Louis, Mo., will give a recital, under the management of 
Elizabeth Cueny, at Sheldon Memorial, that city, on Feb- 
Miss Ruemmeli will be assisted by Eula Daw- 





ruary 24. 

ley, dramatic soprano. The program follows: 

RR. IIE in sis a's i eeha'y 44.08 a 9098. 000 « ENR Ede ee Haydn 
Beret, FT aOD: MOE 5.5. 606495 ois incr pcveesavereaicens Schumann 
Four waltzes, Nos. 2, 6, 7 and 15........+65 eT PPP y e Chopin 
NN 0 a 6 us 0d 076 C0 o.46 cen 69200 tncnees cusneasetas Chopin 
Craptacule 2. cccccssccessesve be Sees ce ve Sipedek ia cuss ton Massenet 
Feux Tollate ...s.cccccssscoce Takes veaganene wockau die cancion Philipp 
NE ons cate diesianaes eekibass > Cyril Scott 


vance 





Rhapsodie ....ccccsscccccevesveevecves 





That grand opera is still a card to play—in the English 
provinces anyway—is. shown by the fact that the “re- 
turn” of the Royal Carl Rosa Company in its week at 
the Grand, Plymouth, reached £1,100—Otago Witness, 
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ROCHESTER INTERESTED 
IN COMMUNITY MUSIC. 


Schelling-Peterson Jointly Heard—Salon Musicale— Hochstein 
Soloist with Local Orchestra. 
Rochester, N. Y., January 18, 1916, 

Under the direction of the committee on music exten- 
sion of the Tuesday Musicale, Elizabeth Casterton, chair- 
man; Anna Foley, violinist, and Edgar Rose, pianist, gave 
a recital at Fairport, N. Y., for the Fairport Tuesday Musi- 
cale Society last week. 

Miss Foley and Mr. Rose gave the sonata in C minor by 
Liszt; Miss Foley, “Ciaccone,” by Vitale, and Mr. Rose, 
selections by Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 

Under the direction of the same committee, Isabel Grant, 
pianist; Marie Dix Parmalee, soprano, and Hazel Smith, 
violinist, gave a musical program for the nurses and in- 
ternes and officers of the Rochester Gencral Hospital in the 
nurses’ home of the hospital on Thursday evening of last 
week. The event proved so enjoyable that similar musical 
programs will be given in the hospital. 





SCHELLING AND PETERSON CONCERT. 


Under the auspices of the local music club, the Tuesday 
Musicale, Mrs. S. L. Ettenheimer, president, another inter- 
esting contribution was made to the musical life of the 
city in the concert given in Convention Hall on Friday even- 
ing of last week by Ernest Schelling, pianist, and May 
Peterson, soprano. As the events in the musical series 
planned by this club for the season take place, each one 
seems to be better than the one before and each takes place 
before larger and more appreciative audiences, the latter 
being one form of proof that the musical interest of the 
city is growing fast. 

Mr. Schelling was in excellent form for his first appear- 
ance before a Rochester He played with a 
strength, mastery and individuality absolutely his own. 
He chose for his opening number Beethoven’s “Appasio- 
nata” sonata, and for his second a group of Chopin com- 
positions including the nocturne in D flat, the etude in A 
flat and the polonaise in A flat. To this group he added 
three Chopin numbers for encores. His last group in- 
cluded: “Le tambour bat aux champs,” by Alkan; “Au 
jardin du Vieux Serail,” by E. Blanchet; “Andaluza,” 
Spanish dance, by Granados; Spanish military march. by 
Granados and Hungarian rhapsody, No. 10, by Liszt. 

Miss Peterson won the interest and admiration of her 
audience immediately through her pleasing personality and 
She has a clear and high soprano voice, 
Her program consisted 


audience. 


her sincerity. 
which she uses with intelligence . 
of the following: Bell song from “Lakme,” a group com- 
posed of Widor’s “Contemplation,” Koechlin’s “Aux Temps 
des Fées,” Schubert’s “Die Forelle,” Brahms’ “Wiegenlied” 
and Goldmark’s “Die Quelle,” and another group which 
included Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Peel’s 
“Early Morning,” and La Forge’s “To a Messenger.” 
SALON MUSICALE. 

The second of the Salon Musicales was given Sunday 
afternoon in the recital hall of the new Fine Arts Build- 
ing by the Orphans’ Quintet, of the city. The personnel 
of the quintet is as follows: Marie Dix 
prano; Mrs. Charles Hooker, contralto; Frank Spencer, 
tenor; J. Guernsey Curtiss, baritone, and Mrs. Charles Gar- 


Parmelee, so- 


ner, pianist. 

The program was made up of compositions by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and embraced “Sayonara,” a “Japanese 
Romance” and “The Morning of the Year,” a song cycle. 
RocHester OrcHestraA WitTH Davin HocHstTetin, Sovotst. 

Last night the Rochester Orchestra, Herman Dossenbach, 
director, with David Hochstein, soloist, gave its January 
concert in the Lyceum Theatre. The orchestra played for 
its principal numbers the “Unfinished” symphony of Schu- 
bert. The other numbers were the symphonic poem, 
“Sarka,” by Smetana and the “Concert” waltz, by Gla- 
zounow. 

Mr. Hochstein gave the Tschaikowsky concerto in D 
major with the orchestra, and a group including Cottonet’s 
“Chanson Meditation,” Glazounow’s “Pironette,” Rudinski’s 
“Prater Reigen” (dedicated to Mr. Hochstein by the com- 
poser) and Sevcik’s “Blue Eyed Maiden” with piano ac- 
companiment. John Adams Warner was at the piano. 

Mr. Hochstein’s appearance before a Rochester audience 
is a source of much satisfaction, as he is not only Roches- 
terian by birth, but he is a sincere performer, with ease 
grace, musicianship in interpretative feeling to recommend 
him. Cu, 





Later Rochester News. 


Rochester, N. Y., January 31, 1916. 
When community music was first organized in Rochester 
some seven or eight years ago, under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Casterton, supervisor of music in the public schools, 
supported and assisted by the Tuesday Musicale of the city, 
only a limited number of programs were given in different 
setions of the city. The work has grown to such an extent 


that last year forty-eight programs were given and this year 
will see this number probably surpassed. Several interest- 
ing programs already have been given and about thirty are 
now in process of construction for the next month or two 

On the evening of January 21, Geraldine Dousek, so- 
prano; Emily Cassabeer, pianist; Ralph Scobel, tenor, and 
Ivan Lundgaard, violinist, gave a program in the Samuel 
A. Lattimore Public School. Guernsey Curtis, baritone ; 
Mrs. Guernsey Curtis, contralto, and Gilbert Owen, violin- 
ist, gave a program in the Nathaniel Rochester School. 

On the same evening the glee clubs of the West High 
School, under the direction of Katherine Hogan; music de- 
partment of West High School, gave a program in the 
Seward School. The following evening the g'ee clubs of 
the East High School, under the direction of Carrie Kil- 
bourn, music department of East High School, gave a pro- 
gram in Eugene Field School. 

Friday evening, January 20, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis and 
Hazel Smith, violinist, gave a program in School No. 209, 
and Jessica Re Qua, contralto; Ralph Scobell Edwin West, 
baritone, and Leon Burr, violini_t, gave a program‘in Hor- 
ace Mann School. 

Saturday evening. January 29, the quartet of the Brick 
Church, Lena Everett, soprano; Mrs. C. E. Chidsey, con- 
tralto; Harry Thomas, tenor; Henry Sch'egel, basso, an | 
Jeanette Fuller, pianist, gave a program consisting of tw> 
song cycles, “The Daisy Chain,” by Liza Lehmann, an | 
“Flora’s Holiday,” a collection of Oid English melodies, a: 
Hendrik Hudson School, for the benefit of the music fund 
of the school. 

The same evening, Mrs. Edwin Mix, soprano; Mrs. Der 
wood Fleming, pianist, and Marvin Burr, tenor, gave a mis- 
cellaneous program in the Andrews School for the Lecture 
Bureau of the Board of Education 

Surprise Party For ToM Karl. 

The faculty of the D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art and 
other friends gave Tom Karl, tenor of the former “Bos- 
tonians,” a surprise on Wednesday, January 10, in honor of 
his seventy-fourth birthday and presented him with a silver 
loving cup. 

Boston SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, appeared in Convention Hall, Tuesday evening, 
January 25. The program included the Brahms symphony, 
No. 2: Bizet’s suite, “L’Arlesienne”; Wagner's “Siegfried 
Idyl,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff's caprice on Spanish themes. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS. 


In spite of inclement weather, Convention Hall was filled 
to overflowing for the concert given by the Festival Chorus 
under the direction of Oscar Gareissen, yesterday after- 
noon. Rochester‘ has, in this body of singers, an excellent 
one that is deserving of the attention and 


organization 
support of all its people. C. E. 


Bavagnoli Wins Recognition for Notable Conducting. 





The fact that the new Spanish opera, “Goyescas,” did not 
appeal to the New York public and press as much as some 
other works was in no way due to lack of effort on the 
part of Gaetano Bavagnoli, the conductor, who did his 
utmost to bring out everything there was in the music. 
His work was not only thoroughly appreciated by the 
composer, but also recognized by all who heard the opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, as the following ex- 


tracts from the press show: 

Maestro Bavagnoli gave an eloquent reading of the score, taking 
advantage of each opportunity he saw for expressing the delicacies 
of sentiment and the dramatic meanings of the composer. It is 
hard to see how even the great Toscanini could have improved on 


what was done by the new conductor.—New York American, Janu 


iry 29, 1916, 


Mr, Bavagnoli conducted the performance with considerable skill 


New York Sun, January 29, 1916. 


Mr. Bavagnoli conduc‘ed a spirited performance.—-New York Her 


ald, January 29, 1916. 


Gaetano Bavagnoli devoted much energy and enthusiasm to the 
produc: on of the new opera.—New York Press January 29, 1916 
In last night’s production the first honors went to the chorus, 


and to its able director, Giulio Setti; to Rosina Galli, and to Signor 


Bonfigiio for their dancing, and to the orchestra under Signor 


New York Tribune, January 29, 1916. 


Bavagnoli. 
Conductor Bavagnoli undertook the task of creating the musical 
itmosphere of the work with great industry and evident liking and 


with splendid results.—New York Staats-Ze:tung, January 29, 1916 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’s 
Annual New York Concert. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, will give a concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
The soloist on this occa- 
The program will 


Saturday evening, February 26. 
sion will be Julia Claussen, contralto. 
consist of selections by Chadwick, Rachmaninoff, Strauss, 
Delius, Wagner and Stenhammer. 








*‘One of the most promis- 
ing additions the Metro- 
politan has secured in 
recent years.’’— N.Y. Tribune. 


PERSONAL ADDRESS 
600 West 113th St., 
NEW YORK 


HELEN DE WITT JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
IN AMERICA, SEASON 1916-17 
Address: care of Musical Courier 


Margaret George 
CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Just Returned from Operatic Successes in Italy 
Management: Tuomas Georce, Box 742, Station F, Toronto 


MAY MUKLE “as 


2208 Hyde Street, . : 


FLORENCE L ARR AR BEE 


Exclusive Management PIANIST 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave, New York In America Season 1916-17 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMERICAN PIANIST 426 Fine Arts Bk Chicago 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, heulinn Hat woe oh 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2641 GIRARD AVE., SO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


SOUSA" BAND 


























Can 





San Francisco, Calif. 








Now Playing at 
N. ¥. HIPPODROME 
Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLM AN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


B tis LESLEY MARTIN, Bel Canto 








£ _. STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
v Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Hemus, George Gillet, John 


Hendricks. Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, F 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, Tone 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work 











VLADIMIR NEVELOFF 


PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD 


The Danish Violinist 


Filth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 














ALINE VAN 


BARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1916-17 


Management: 








R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway,New York Mason & Hamlin PianoUsed 
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Marquis de Trabadelo 
4, rue Marbeut, Paris 
warn ven § A EE” ci mie 
WAGER 
W ¥ ippuereanee 
STUDIO: 76 EAST o1sr STREET, NEW YORK, 
Teaches in Boston, Wednesdays, Steinert Hall. 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING Pianist 


INSTRUCTION BY_A NEW METHOD 
Will open studio in New York February 1. 
Temporary address, care of Musical Courier, 


FREDERIC MARTIN =4ss0 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
Studio: s32 West riith St., New York. Phone 4930 Morningside. 


GEORGE CARRE 


15 East roth Street New York 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


8 rue de Chaillot, Paris, France 
(Champs Elysées _ 
LANGUAGE, ART. USIC 
Until War Is Over—Branch School, New York City, 
37 MADISON AVENUE 

















Tel. at Aim 








L. d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of ee 


Address: 30 Ave. Kleber Paris 








Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Exclusive Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 














Jean de Reszke 


53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


6:1 AVENUE NIEL PARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 8 West sad Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 


VON STEIN ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


“The Pacific Coast’s Great Conservatory of Music” 
826-828 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


























Unexcelled tuition and study advantages 
for tle serious student of music 


Special Summer Normal Course for Teachers 














PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 





Personal address: 24 East s7th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall New York 














LEOPOLD GODOWSKY BREAKS 
MINNEAPOLIS NO ENCORE RULE. 


Noted Pianist Obliged to Respond with Two Extra 
Numbers at Symphony Concert— Emil Oberhoffer 
Conducts Beethoven and Brahms — Oscar Seagle 

Triumphs at Sunday Afternoon Orchestral 
Concert and Is Also Obliged to Break 
No Encore Rule—Other Events 
of a Busy Week. 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 2, 

The eighth concert of the thirteenth season of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra was opened on January 28 
with a superb rendition of the “Leonore” overture of Bee- 
thoven. This was followed by the first symphony in C 
minor, op. 68, of Brahms, Emil Oberhoffer’s men respond 
nobly to his every effort to tell in music what these com- 
posers have meant to say. So this Brahms symphony was 
a finely drawn picture of tonal effects. 

After the intermission, Leopold Godowsky was the piano 
soloist in the Tschaikowsky concerto, No. 1, in B flat 
minor. Mr. Godowsky’s success was instantaneous and he 
was obliged to respond to two recalls, despite the recent 
rule made by the symphony management that no encores 
shall be given. 


Oscar SEAGLE WITH ORCHESTRA. 


1916. 


Can you imagine an attraction coming to Minneapolis 
which would fill the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon 
when the thermometer was registering from fifteen to 
thirty degrees below zero? Well, that happened January 
30 at the popular concert given by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Oscar Seagle, soloist. And that 
was not all—there were more than five hundred peoplie 
turned away. Emil Oberhoffer gave a beautiful program, 
the orchestral numbers including Moussorgsky’s “Turkish 
March,” d’Albert’s overture, “The Improvisor,” Kolar 
“Americana” symphonic suite, “Waldweben,” from Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried,” played with depth of feeling, while the 
string section of the orchestra was superb in Jaernefelgt’s 
herceuse and preludium. Two Caucasian sketches, “In the 
Mountain” and “March of the Sardar,” by Ipollitow-Iwa- 
now, completed the contributions of the orchestra. 

Mr. Seagle’s first two numbers were accompanied by 
the orchestra, they were very interesting, and were sung 
with a full resonant voice. Mr. Seagle has a great voice 
and he is a great artist. He was most happy in the aria, 
“Non piu andrai,” from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro”; 
then Moussorgsky’s “Chanson de la puce” was given just 
the amount of satire that the composer must have meant 
it to have. At his second appearance, the baritone sang a 
group of songs to piano accompaniment played by Frank 
Bibb, a former Minneapolis boy. The anti-encore ruling 
of the symphony management was smashed to pieces and 
Mr. Seagle and his equally fine accompanist came back 
with some charming offerings. 


Arpt Mare Cnorus Concert. 


The Arpi Male Chorus (Swedish) gave its first concert 
of the season at the Auditorium on January 26, assisted 
by Albert Lindquist, tenor of Chicago; Carlo Fischer, 
second cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and 
the Norwegian Singing Club, Carl Hansen, director. 

Mr. Lindquist was in excellent voice and sang to the 
great delight of his many admirers here “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” from Donizetti’s “Elisir d’Amore,” “Ach so 
Fromm,” from Flotow’s “Martha,” a group of Swedish 
songs and another interesting group of American songs. 
His programmed numbers were doubled by the enthusia- 
astic audience. He was most sympathetically accompanied 
by Gustavus Johnson, 

Mr. Fischer always adds to his former successes when- 
ever he plays. Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” was a prime 
favorite, while Jan Block’s serenade, Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
“Songs of India” and Popper’s gavotte were gems as 
played by Mr. Fischer. 

The Arpi Club has been faithfully at work under the 
painstaking direction of Hjalmar Nilsson, who knows his 
business as possibly no one else in the Northwest does. 
So the club shows great progress and gave an entirely new 
program with such offerings as Lindh’s “Svearnes Marsch,” 
Palmgren’s “The Seafarer of the Klin,” and songs by Soe- 
derberg and Abt. The Palmgren song was by far the 
hardest to sing and it was the most interesting composition 
of this new Finnish composer. The Arpi Club is the pride 
of all good Swedes—and we are some in numbers. 

Carl Hansen has brought the Norwegian Club to the 
front and its offerings were. well sung—Kjerulf’s “Bar- 
carolle” and Wendelborg’s “Homeward Bound from Afar” 
being beautiful numbers. 


Master Masons’ Concert. 


The second complimentary concert to Master Masons 
and their friends was given on January 25 at Scottish 


Rite Cathedral by the Zuhrah Temple Band, Zuhrah Tem- 
ple Quartet, A. M. Shuey, organist, and H. C. Walls, trom- 
bone soloist. This male quartet has been together for 
many years, and they sing very well. They are on hand 
at all Masonic doings and at this concert sang two compo- 
sitions by a local composer—Rhys-Herbert—“Dream Boat” 
and “Heigh-ho, Happy Land” in a most finished and mu- 
sical manner. 

The Zuhrah Band is under the efficient direction of Wal- 
lace C. McWhinney, who has brought it to a high degree 
of proficiency, The band numbers over thirty-five Masons 
—business men who give their time and services for the 
love of music and who have thus become a factor in the 
local life of their order. At Atlanta, two years ago and 
again at Seattle last summer, at the annual encampments, 
the band was a great favorite and “made good” in com- 
parison with the bands from many other cities. The band 
selections at this concert were the overture, “Poet and 
Peasant,” “Simplicity,” by Moses; “La bien aimée,” by 
Schutt, and “With Trumpet and Drum,” by Weldon, This 
band modestly calls itself an amateur organization and 
it is most refreshing to hear so high a grade of music 
played so well that no one can think other than it must 
be a professional band. The uniform is brilliant red, but 
on this occasion the members wore dress suits with their 
fezzes. 


FABRINNI'S FINE Work. 


Great devotion to a great art has undoubtedly prompted 
Giuseppe Fabrinni to take the time to prepare all the un- 
known music that he has presented at the series of recitals 
he has given this year wih the assistance of Edmund 
Kraus, tenor, The last recital of the season occurred at 
the Unitarian Church, February 3, when Mr. Fabrinni 
played Brahms’ ballade, op. 10, in B major, and his scherzo, 
op. 4, in E flat minor. His second group contained his 
own “Arabesque,” a charming bit of original work; De- 
bussy’s “La filie aux cheveaux de lin,” “La serenade in- 
terrompue,” and rondo from “La boite a joujou,” and 
Dohnanyi’s rhapsodie in C major, in all of which numbers 
Mr. Fabrinni revealed fine musical discernment and breadth 
of expression. 

Mr. Kraus sang selections from Brahms, Wolf Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky, Gounod, Bemberg, etc. His accompaniments 
were played by Katharine Hoffman, accompanist for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. 

A sure sign that Minneapolis is advancing rapidly toward 
the highest goal in musical art is shown in the number of 
chamber concerts given, these affairs being more in evi- 
dence this season than ever before. 

The last of a series given at the Unitarian Church by 
Cornelius Van Vliet and Harry Johnson took place Feb- 
ruary 1. Mr, Van Vliet gave a scholarly reading of the A 
major, op. 71, sonata of Karg-Elert and the Rachmaninoff 
G minor, op. 19, sonata. He was ably assisted by Mr. 
Johnson, 

Mr. Johnson played three numbers by Erich Korngold 
from “Maerchenbilder,” seven fairy tales for the piano con- 
stituting op. 3 of the Vienna wonder child in musical com- 
positions. The ones Mr. Johnson played are called “The 
Brownies,” “The Brave Little Tailor” and “The Fairy 
Tale Recites An Epilogue.” 


NorTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


Saturday morning, January 22, Robert Fullerton, head of 
the Voice Department, gave a lecture-recital in Conserva- 
tory Hall for the faculty, pupils, and their friends. Mr. 
Fullerton’s subject was “Interpretation of Emotion with 
Regard to Vocal Music.” John Beck assisted Mr. Fuller- 
ton. 

On Friday evening, January 21, the Morning Dramatic 
Class gave a three-act play in Stanley Assembly Room— 
“The Fighting Chance.” The large audience appreciated 
the splendid work of the young players, and each member 
of the cast received much applause. The Evening Drama 
Class, under the direction of Mr. Garns, will give Ibsen’s 
“Pillars of Society” on February 18, in Stanley Assembly. 

An interesting program of piano, vocal and expression 
numbers was given on Wednesday afternoon. The follow- 
ing pupils appeared: Mabel Thornby, pupil of Miss Put- 
nam; Leila Morris, pupil of Mr. Mueller; Margaret Zeney, 
pupil of Mr. Fullerton; Hazel Nelson, pupil of Mr. Beck; 
Florence Reinmuth and Jessie McCullough, pupils of Mr. 
Kreiger; Vivian Johannes, pupil of Mr. Garns; Laura 
Zempel, pupil of Miss Alexander. 

Margaret Zeney, Gladys Griffith and Milton Sliter gave 
a program on Tuesday evening at the Grand Avenue Chris- 
tian Church. This program was one of a series to be given 
by these talented pupils during the remainder of the winter 
and spring. 

John Seaman Garns has started a class in story telling 
for the University Extension. The class meets on Thurs- 
day evening at the public library. The classes in story tell- 
ing have proved to be very popular with mothers and teach- 
ers of lower grades and kindergartens. 

RutH ANDERSON. 
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CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES IN NEW YORK. 
London Voice Specialist to Make Home Here. 


Clara Novello Davies, the noted teacher artist of Eng- 
land, who arrived in America on the steamer Adriatic re- 
cently, has taken a handsome house in New York for the 
winter. Since the war, many of her American pupils have 
asked her to come to America and take up quarters in 
New York, for the purpose of teaching. Mme. Davies’ 
method has made her a very successful woman teacher in 
England and Wales, where she has taught for the past 
twenty-five years. 

Her charming personality is said to be the keynote to 
her success as a teacher, Laurence Leonard, one of her 
pupils, told the interviewer, that “Madame simply made 
her pupils do things and they did not know just why or 
how they accomplished them.” Mme. Davies has brought 
over with her several pupils who would not be separated 
from her and her valuable instruction. Two of the young 
women are arranging for their debuts. 

Mme. Davies is very enthusiastic over the fact that she 
has accomplished some good for the “Cause of Britannia,” 
in the way of erecting two huts for the soldiers, in the 
war zone. The proceeds for these, she obtained by hold- 
ing a “Banner Day” throughout England and Wales, where 
she sold thousands of silk flags. She has also given many 
concerts for the same purpose. These huts have been 
named for the donor and it is there that the soldiers can 
play cards and amuse themselves, under shelter. 

Ivor Novello, her son, has just signed a four year con- 
tract with George Grossmith and Laurillard, to write the 
musical comedies for the Gaiety Theatre. He is also the 
composer of the war song, “Keep the Home Fires Still 
Burning.” 





Arthur Hartmann to Make 
Another American Concert Tour. 





It is good to know that Arthur Hartmann, the violinist 
who has not been heard in concert in America for several 
years owing to absence abroad, will again make an exten- 
sive concert tour next season, this time under the man- 
agement of Harry L. Culbertson, of Chicago. 

Mr. Hartmann is an artist of international renown, one 
who has appeared in the principal cities of both America 
and Europe. His previous tours of America have taken 
him from New York to San Francisco and from New Or- 
leans to Vancouver, B. C. On these tours he made nearly 
two hundred and fifty appearances. 

Arthur Hartmann is one of those men who devote them- 
selves completely to their art. It is because of this that he 
has reached his present eminent position. His is not only 
the highest performance from the virtuoso standpoint, but 
from the deeper and more profound standard of the 
thoughtful musician is his art to be considered. He has 
been heard as soloist with all the leading symphony or- 
chestras in this country, while in Europe he has made tours 
of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary and Finland. 

In Paris, where he lived for a number of years, his asso- 
ciations were with the leading French musicians of the 
day. He enjoys the friendship of Claude Debussy, who 
in a letter written to him after one of his recitals in Paris, 
speaks of: “Your art which is at times greater than music 
itself.” Everywhere, have his superlative gifts been recog- 
nized immediately and honors paid him as one of the great- 
est of contemporary violinists. Mr. Hartmann’s programs 
comprise the great masterpieces of the literature of the 
violin and are also noteworthy for the many novelties 
which he introduces. In short, Arthur Hartmann is a vio- 
linist with a message, an artist who has something to give 
the world and who expresses it through the medium of his 
instrument. 





Austin Artist-Pupil Plays Brilliantly. 


Ralph Silverman, a thirteen year old violinist, pupil of 
Florence Austin, at the Musin Violin School, New York, 
gave a recital at school headquarters, February 5, playing 
the following numbers: Sonata in A major (Handel), 
“Melody” .(Tschaikowsky), “Minuet” (Boccherini- 
Musin), “Valse de Concert” (Musin), “Zigeunerweisen” 
(Sarasate). 

The young lad plays with a vim, a breadth of tone, at- 
tack and dash altogether fascinating. He goes at it like 
one who loves music and his work, and does it all with 
unusual ease of manner. The breadth and surety of his 
playing of the classic Handel showed he had those quali- 
ties, and the sweep of the Musin waltz made it irresistible. 
That he has fancy and “virtuoso blood” was apparent in 
the Sarasate “Gypsy Dances,” following which he played 
an added number, Vieuxtemps’ polonaise, in splendid fash- 
ion. More will be heard of this young Ralph Silverman. 

The Austin ensemble class, composed of Miss Austin’s 
own pupils, of both sexes and all ages, united in unison 


playing of various etudes by Leonard, Vieuxtemps, Musin, 
“The Bee,” by Bohm, and Fiorillo’s caprice (D major), 
playing with fine unity and clarity. A lullaby by Weitzel, 
the composer present, was added, giving pleasure by its 
direct melodic appeal. Miss Austin played piano accom- 
paniments to everything in a way few violinists can emu- 
late, and there was a large and interested audience. 





MME. MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA’S 
MANY ENGAGEMENTS. 


Distinguished Pianist Will Take Limited Number of Advanced 
Pupils in the Fall. 





Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, the distinguished American 
pianist, who has been one of the leaders of the musical 
world in Vienna for many years past, has been kept very 
busy with engagements in this, her first concert season in 
many years in her native land. 

She has been in particular demand as recitalist at the 
colleges, as her brilliant work abroad has given her an au- 
thority in the interpretation of piano classic which is par- 
ticularly valuable to the pupils of the music departments 
of the various schools. Late appearances were at the Mary 
Baldwin Seminary at Staunton, Va., and at Highland Hall, 
Hollidaysburg, one of the largest private schools for girls 
in Pennsylvania. On Monday evening of this week she 
played at Troy in the second concert of the Benjamin 
Franklin series, which enlists the services of only the very 
best artists and has included Mischa Elman this year. She 
leaves soon for the West. On February 26 she will give a 
recital at Western College, Oxford, Ohio; after that, in 
Brownell Hall at Omaha, Neb.; and before returning will 
appear in Chicago and Minneapolis, besides giving a recital 
at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., on her return trip to 
New York. 

Just before leaving for the West she will play in a con- 
cert for the benefit of the New York Diet Kitchen Asso- 
ciation at the Waldorf-Astoria, February 14, other artists 
being Mme. Schumann-Heink and Albert Spalding. Be- 
fore Mme. Melville-Liszniewska leaves for Europe to 
spend the summer with her husband and children at 
Vienna she will play on March 26 at the Harvard Musical 
Association in Boston. 

Mme. Liszniewska became a Polish subject through her 
marriage, and during the season she has played a great 
many times at various charity concerts for the benefit of 
the refugees of her adopted country. She will return to 
America in October, and, in addition to fulfilling her con- 
cert engagements, many of which are already booked, she 
will take on for special work not more than ten advanced 
pupils. Mme. Liszniewska was for years one of the very 
few preparing teachers for the late Prof. Theodore Le- 
schetizky. Advanced piano students who wish to take 
advantage of this unusual opportunity for studying would 
do well to commuunicate with Mme. Liszniewska at her 
home, 22 East Thirty-first street, New York, as soon as 
possible, for the number of pupils which she can accept are 
sure to be enrolled long before she leaves for Europe. 


Malkin Music School Concert. 


Two trios, for piano, violin and cello, both of them per- 
formed by pupils, were numbers of importance at the last 
students’ concert at the Malkin Music School, New York, 
February 6. The first, by Beethoven, was played by Gladys 
Brownell, piano, Jack Gitnick, violin, and Harry Tucker, 
cello, a pupil of Mr. Dubinsky. The second had as par- 
ticipants Mildred Miles, Harry Gitnick and Harry Tucker, 
and both performances, which caused much interest, were 
heard with appreciation by the very large audience. The 
cultivation of ensemble music at the Malkin Music School 
is considered of prime importance, as it should be, for 
there is no other form of musical art which makes musi- 
cians of the players like this. 

Piano pieces were played by Helene Platt and Mrs. 
Irving Fox (Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, done with fine 
finish and style) and violin pieces by Jack Gitnick, all of 
which showed high artistic aims, and received the close 
attention and liberal applause which marks the: Malkin 
Music School audiences. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, the cellist, was an interested ob- 
server among those present. 








Max Friedman’s Pupil to Play with Orchestra. 


Max Friedman, piano pedagogue, will present his tal- 
ented pupil, Ethel Ganz, in joint recital with Mr. Poberev- 
sky, violinist, on March 14, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. 

Miss Ganz will also play with the New York Society 
Orchestra on March 109, in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. 

The next students’ concert will be given on April 4, at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, when a large number of Mr. 
Friedman’s pupils will appear. 








Tilly Koenen’s 





Chicago 
Triumph 





What the Chicago Critics 
Said of Her: 


Chicago Herald, January 31, 1916 

A song recital of considerable interest was offered at 
Fine Arts Theatre yesterday by Tilly Koenen. This vo 
calist had made previous appearances in Chicago and had 
evoked the admiration of connoisseurs for an art which 
comprised many qualities of excellence 

Like her sister contralto, Mme, Claussen, Miss Koenen 
has reason to be grateful to Providence for the poses 
sion of a voice of power and charm. Nor has she left 
everything to heaven. There is that in her work which 
shows that the Dutch vocalist worked long and hard 
before she attained her present standard of artistry. 

Miss Koenen delivered herself of a noble presentation 
of Carissimi’s “Vittoria,” and she sang with considerable 
beauty of tone a religious composition which, entitled 
“Ridonami la Calma,” probably was composed by Paolo 
Tosti. This work was set forth apparently as a conces 
sion to the day, but its music was not worth singing at 
all, Schubert’s “Ungeduld” and “Die Allmacht” gave 
the recitalist manifold opportunities to disclose the worth 
and beauty of her art. 


Chicago Examiner, January 31, 1916— 

In the Fine Arts Theatre Tilly Koenen, a Dutch con 
tralto, gave still another recital. She has the dark sorghum 
timbre of the real and rare contralto. She sang some 
delightful Dutch folksongs. Her program was otherwise 
that of the conventional, classic and still exceptional 
Lieder singer, which is what she is, and a very charming 
Dutch fraulein. 

Chicago Evening Post, January, 31, 1916 

The second group seemed to find Mme. Koenen in 
much better control of her powers, and Carpenteg's “When 
I Bring You Colored Toys” and Scott’s “Lullaby” were 
sung with feeling and vocal charm. I was informed that 
the last part of the program was so excellently sung as to 
bring unusual demonstrations of pleasure from the audi 
ence, which I was glad to hear, but cannot voice for my 
self. 


Chicago Evening Journal, January 31, 1916- 
It has been half a dozen years since Miss Koenen last 


sang in Chicago. Many singers, good, bad and indifferent, 
have appeared here since then; none were able to wipe 


out the memory of her voice. It is an extraordinary 
organ, that of this Dutch artist; Clara Butt’s is the only 
one at all comparable to it in volume and rotundity, 
and even then the style of singing of the two is widely 
diverse. 

Miss Koenen’s voice is almost too large for a hall like 


the Fine Arts. When it is raised to full force it seem 
unwieldly, vibrant to the point of unsteadiness. She de 
serves nothing less than the Auditorium; the magnificent 
distances there would give her a proper setting Even 
in the Fine Arts there was a remarkable combination of 
force and fine quality. Her medium power was about as 
great as an ordinary singer’s greatest; her greatest posi 
tively boomed, and yet hecause of its dark color and vel 
vety texture it remained always pleasant to the ear 

Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” was thus too big for its 
surroundings. On the other hand, Carpenter’s “When I! 
Bring You Colored Toys” was one of the fine things of 
the season, 
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Direction: Musicians’ Concert Management 
29 East 48th Sireet, New York 
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mm GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
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Exclusive Management: 
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Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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SAPIO 22": 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEL, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN GOLDMARK. the eminent composer and instructor, 


Head of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING: 
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for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher o 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mme, Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme, 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr, Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
=. Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
cott, basso Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr, Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso, 
Tel. 687 Lenox 


STUDIO: 6 East Sist Street, New York 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carnten” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 
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ALFREDA BEATTY IS ENJOYING 
THOROUGHLY MERITED POPULARITY. 


Young American Soprano Pleases Music Lovers of Various 
Cities. 





intelli- 


A lyric soprano, richly endowed with beauty, 
gence, a voice of exceptional purity and wide range, and 
a thoroughly charming personality, Alfreda Beatty is 


for herself a place in the admiration 


rapidly winning 
and affection of the music lovers of the United States. 
Just at present Miss Beatty is in San Diego, Cal., where 


she is booked for concerts and recitals, and where she 


is incidentally enjoying a most delightful winter. 
was limpid and her technic flexible,” 
Ledger regarding her 


“Her voice is the 


opinion of the Philadelphia Public 


vocal equipment, and other papers of that city share in 
that feeling, as witness the Philadelphia Press, which 
states, “Miss Beatty has a light, florid voice, which has 


an unusual compass, and is especially even in character. 
She and her great variety of 


\ 


sings with fine intelligence 
































ALFREDA 


BEATTY. 
songs gave the audience a chance to judge of her vocal 
abilities from many different standpoints.” 

In speaking of her the Philadelphia Inquirer 
remarked its “reasonant and clear” quality and intelligent 
and skillful manner in which she used it. 

Following her recital at West Chester, Pa., 


voice, 


the Daily 


Local News of that city stated, “Miss Beatty has a 
charming and gracious personality, which alfied to her 
well cultivated vo'ce—a soprano of fine quality, power, 


successfully to her 
audience, was her 
perfect enunciation and her And it 
‘s such statements as these that greet this young Ameri- 
and wherever she appears, and which 


appealed 
of her singing 


and expression- 


while a pleasing feature 


f'exibility 


winsome manners.” 
can singer whenever 
mark her as an artist who possesses in an unusual degree 
the ability to hold the undivided attention of her audi- 
ence by the beauty of her voice and her musicianly inter- 
pretations, 





Echoes from “Joan of Arc” Performances. 





there was unveiled at 
Ninety-third street and Riverside Drive, New York, an 
heroic bronze statue of the Maid of Orleans, and the 
concert of the New York Oratorio Society following so 
soon after the unveiling—but days—connected the 
two episodes very closely. 

The particular interest shown by the Joan of Are com- 
mittee and, through it, by the French Community in New 
York, in the Oratorio Soc‘ety, arises naturally enough 
because the society had by its enterprise in bringing the 
Bossi work to a first production done so much in a who!- 
ly ideal cause. 

As a reward for this, Conductor Louis Koemmenich 
and Marie Sundelius, the Joan of the evening, were pre- 
sented with a silver medal for each, a program of the 
dedication exercises and a piece of the Joan of Are 
dungeon stone as mementoes of this event by the Joan of 
Are Statue Committee. through George F. Kunz, its 
president. 


Monday afternoon, December 6, 


two 





Dr. Voorhees Gives Musicale. 





Dr. I. W. Voorhees, voice physician, gave a musicale 
for Eleanor Painter, on Sunday afternoon, January 30, 


at his residence, 14 Central Park West, New York. With 


Miss Painter was her mother, who recently came East to 
spend the remainder of the winter in New York. 

Alfred Kaufman, basso cantante, formerly of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, sang selections from “Ernani,” and 
Vernon Archibald, baritone, sang songs by Gilberté, 
Purcell, Carpenter and Campbell-Tipton. 

Among those present were Edith Mason, Louis Gra- 
veure, Mr. and Mrs. Orville Harrold and Jessamine Harri- 
son-Irvine, who accompanied very acceptably at the piano. 





Foresman Educational Music Records. 





Music taught by a series of talking machine records 
in a systematic, thorough, practical, musical way, for use 
on any talking machine, this is the goal aimed at by the 
Foresman Educational Music Record, recently introduced 
in New York. Arthur Edward Johnson of Cornell 
University, Harvey Worthington Loomis and others have 
taken care of the practical side of this, the records hav- 
ing been made by Anita Rio, Mildred Potter, Florence 
Mulford Hunt, David Bispham and other leaders in the 
musical and vocal world of America. Will Erhart, of 
Pittsburgh, and E. W. Pearson, of Philadelphia, respec- 
tively at the head of public school music in those cities, 
warm indorsement of this method. Together with 
textbooks, with the exercises sung, 
and this book, with 


write 
the records there are 


words included, vocal syllables, etc., 


the records, will set any learner on the right path, it is 
said. 
Public school music teachers especially should be the 


first to take this up, for it makes any singing, by inferior 
grade teachers, who are not vocalists, altogether super- 
fluous. No one need sing, records do this, while 
the pupil may follow the notes. 

To show something of the thoroughness of the method, 
here is a list of the record and problems presented: 

1—The Major Scale; 2—Chords; 3—Scales and Tonic 
Sharp Keys; 4—Scales and Triads, Flat 
Rhythmic and Time Contrasts; 6—Rhythmic 
7—Rhythmic and Time 
Contrasts; 9—Sharp 


as the 


Triads, Tonic 
Keys; 5 
Examples and Time Contrasts; 
Contrasts; 8—Rhythmic and Time 
10-—-Sharp Two; 11—Sharp Four; 12—-Sharp Five; 
13—Chromatic Tones; 14—Chromatic Tones; 15—Chro- 
Tones; 16—Dictation of Chromatic Progressions; 
Intervals. Exercises in Seconds; 18— 
19—Exercises in Fourths and F’fths; 
20—Exercises in Sixths; 21—Exercises in Sevenths and 
Octaves ; 22—Dictation in Intervals; 23—Major and Tonic 
Minor Comparisons ; Major and Tonic Minor Com- 
parisons; 25—Major and Ton'c Minor Comparisons; 26— 
Major and Tonic Minor Comparisons; 27—-Major and 
Relative Minor Comparisons; 28—Major and Relative 
Minor Comparisons; 29—Major and Tonic Minor Com- 
30—Major and Tonic Minor Dictation Exer- 
32—Modulation; 33—Two-part 
Singing; 34—Two-part Singing; 35—Two-part Singing; 
36—Two-part Singing; 37—Three-part Singing; 38— 
Three-part Singing; 39-—-Three-part Singing; 40—Three- 
Singing; 41—Three-part Singing; 42—Three-part 
43—Three-part Singing; 44—Three-part Singing; 
46—Bass Clef; 47—Bass Clef; 48—Bass 


One ; 


matic 
-Exercises in 
Exercises in Thirds; 





parisons; 
cises; 31—Modulation; 


part 
Singing ; 
45—Bass Clef; 
Clef. 





Organ Music on Washington Heights. 





Annie Bennett, organist of the Intercession Chapel, 
Broadway and 155th street, New York, gave a recital on 


the Intercession’s new organ on Wednesday evening, 
February 2, 1916. The program was as follows: 

Teonnte-end Cees ta WOO ia 0h cs8ee es ites ee Rdiri ces Bach 
Evening Bells and Cradle Song.............+...+%++++++ Macfarlane 
GIN a pen nga 3.65 sa Lead WA OMRON Enes Meee eh 0k 6rs COPE Tabane Rousseau 
Cantilene . .Rousseau 
Overture to Saivectbe.. .. Weber 
EES SES, Te ee ere . .Lemare 
Kammenoi Ostrow . Rubinstein 
Polonaise in A major. ..Chopin 


Several of the seinen hs slaved with great taste and 
finish. Perhaps the Bach toccata might have been im- 
proved w'th regard ‘o clearness and tempo; likewise, 
Chopin’s polonaise in A major (a piano composition) suf- 
fered from the transcription for organ. In all the pieces, 
however, she exhibited great talent and her familiarity 
with the instrument resulted in some splendid effects and 
shadings. Milo H. Gates. Vicar of the Intercession, 
in a short address paid tribute to the organist’s skill and 
musicianship. 

Annie Bennett is the pupil of G. Darlington Richards, 
well known in New York as the organist of St. James’ 
P. E. Church. Most of her training has been as his pupil, 
and his excellent ability as a teacher was amply demon- 
strated. Following is a sample of the music rendered 
on a recent Sunday afternoon at St. James’ Church: 

Psalter for the day (Southward Psalter), “Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis” in B flat (Martin); anthem, “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace” (Williams); offertory 
from “The Light of the World”, “Refrain Thy Voice” 
(Sullivan) ; vesper hymn, “God, the All-wise” (Fleming). 
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LOS ANGELES MUSICIANS’ CLUB HOLDS ITS ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Wit and Good Fellowship Go Hand in Hand at Notable Gathering of Musicians and Business Men of Southern California Metropolis. 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 1, 1916. 
to the important 
perhaps one of the most important 
events that has been held in Los Angeles for many years, 
was the banquet of the Los Angeles Musicians’ Club, given 
last night at the Hotel Clark. The spacious banquet hall 
was tastefully arranged with one long table along the west 
wall, at which were seated the club’s president, M. F. 
Mason, and the guests of honor, and eight smaller tables 
were distributed about the room. 


What will ultimately be most 


event of the season, 


prove 


The banquet was a notable affair, because it brought to- 
gether the world of musicians and the world of success- 
ful business men, two worlds which, 
ly ever rub shoulders. 


unfortunately, 
The address of the evening was 
given by no less a man than the noted promoter and real 
estate man, William May Garland. Everybody this 
coast knows and honors Mr. Garland for great 
achievements. He has done more, perhaps, than any other 
man in this community to forward the best interests not 
only of the city, but of the whole country as well. He is 
the inventor of the slogan which has become the recog- 
nized slogan of Los Angeles city: “One Million Popula- 
tion in 1920.” Many years ago, when that slogan was first 
brought forward, it was looked upon by many as merely 
a clever advertising idea. Since then, however, it has be- 
come evident that Mr. Garland was not a vague dreamer, 
not merely a clever advertiser, but a real prophet; and it 
has now become manifest that what was then considered 
a mad dream is, in reality, a hard and pertinent fact that 


scarce 


on 
his 


cannot be gainsaid. 

The subject of Mr. Garland’s address was given on the 
program of the evening as “An Evening with Musicians,” 
but that title fails entirely to convey the impassioned ap- 





Photo by Stagg, Los Angeles, Cal. 








peal which this gifted speaker uttered to the musicians and 
business men of the city to get together in a practical 
way, so that the fruits of their efforts may become mani- 
fest to all the world. 

This gave the keynote to the speakers of the evening, 
and the matter was finally crystallized by L. Behymer 
(who needs no introduction to readers of the MusIcaL 
Courter), who spoke of plans made many years ago, 
dream of thirty years,” as he termed it, for such an audi- 
torium that neither Los Angeles artists, musicians or busi- 
ness men should be left wandering in search of a suitable 
hall for large and important gatherings as they are today. 

And it was felt by those present on this noteworthy oc- 
casion that the first stone had, indeed, finally been laid 
toward the building of such an auditorium, and that the 
musicians and business men of Los Angeles, working in 
harmony toward a common end, would, from this on, move 
forward without pause and without rest until this dream 
was ultimately realized in all its pristine beauty. 

Mr. Garland’s address printed in full 
53 of this issue of the Musicat Courter. 
dresses were: “Our Guests,” Morton F. presi- 
dent of the Musicians’ Club; “The Joys of a Secretary,” 
by Arthur Babcock, secretary of the club; “Non-Musical 
People I Have Met,” by George F. a “Musical 
Statistics and Reminiscences,” by L. Behymer, an- 
nounced on the program, but which gave place to the ap- 
peal for a hall, and a description of suggested plans for 
such a hall, already mentioned above. Other addresses, 
not announced on the program, were given by M. F. Ihm- 
sen, managing editor of the Los Angeles Examiner; the 
Dr. Robert Freeman, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Pasadena; E. Judah, 


“a 





is on page 
Other ad- 


by Mason, 


so 


Rev. 
president of the 


Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of Los An 


o 
geles, and Seward Simon. 


There were musical offerings by Harry Clifford Lott and 


G. Hayden Jones, in which the whole assembled company 
joined in, and a song with words of inspired beauty by 
John S. McGroarty, sung by the club. Also last, but truly 
not least, there was a wonderful musical offering entitled 
“Grand Cur in D n,” by Alex. Geelmaw, given by the 
Midohawilski Quintet, comprising the following 

Soprano Fog Horn Ernest Douglas 
Alto Ear Trumpet F. M. Saunder 
Tenor Trombonester D> Ray nd B. Mixsell 
Bass Toothpiccolo Stanly Williams 
The Box P. Shaul Hallett 

Wigs by Filthy MeNasty Company 

The program notes explanatory of this remarkable com 
position follow: 

“This Cur, or Choeur, as some wiseacres prefer to call 
it, was written by Alex one dark night with his left hand 
and dedicated to his Great Dane, to whom he was pas 
sionately attached. Because of the enormous size of the 
animal the piece was named ‘Grand Cur.’ The first eight 
measures consist entirely of rests and this respite is much 


appreciated by the players on account of the immense dif 


ficulty of the work After the rests, which are usually 
taken in the sitting position, according to the technic of 
Nat Wills, the theme enters gaily and confidently, being 
founded on the notes B, O and W This theme is echoed 
and imitated by the various voices and the general effect 
is that of ‘Bob-wow; bow-wow.’ rhe trio is supposed by 
some critics to represent an altercation between Geemaw 
and his dog—the staccato notes being the author's efforts 
to detach himself from the faithful creature, while other 


writers maintain that this trio depicts the meat inside of a 


ie 
Sia 


LOS tice MUSICIANS’ CLUB ANNUAL BANQUET AT HOTEL CLARK, JANUARY 31, 1916. 


Among those present were: C. Titcomb, George B. 
Mitchell; hes. Dr. Robert ly ‘First Presbyterian Church, 
yr’ president, Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association; 

Mines, president, Los Angeles Realty Board; 
Christian Timmner, F. Brooks Cole, Clarence D 
Pacific Coast Musician; Frank S. Colby, editor, Pacific Coast 
Frank G. Scott, Charles H. Demorest, C. P. Townsley, William 
ond concertmaster, Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra; Charles F. 
David M. Thomas, Harvey P. Page, Thomas Taylor Drill, Dr, 
Chase, Eugene E. Davis, George Walcker, Vernon Spencer, 
Robert Atler, H. M. Haldeman, W. 


Gookins, Adolf 
Pasadena; 
F. 
Seward Simon, vice-president, A. A. A.; 
Kellogg, Abraham Miller, 
Musician; 


F. 


Raymond Mixsell, 
William Carl! Pirsch, 
J. Chick, Dan Mason, Jackson Stewart Gregg, Henry S. Williams, G. 
William Hooper Howells, Abby de Avirett, John Marquardt, Gordon Ray Young, Donald H. 





Tandler, conductor, Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra; S 

Rey. Dr. Charles C. Selecman, Trinity Auditorium Church; 
president, The Musicians ( lub; W. F. Strowbridge, 
P. Tucker; L. E. Behymer, 


Horatio Cogswell, Eduardo Lebegott, 


Mason, 


William G. 
Joseph Carl Breil, 
Mead, H, W. Little, C. E. Pemberton, A. W. Francisco, 
Lummis, world famed author, historian and authority on Indian lore; 
P. Shaull Hallett, ex. G. Stone, F. M. Saunders, 
Dr. A. C, Hummeibaugh, Jode A 
A. Mortimer, Hag 
Harold 


Moffatt, 


Fry, Julius V. Seyler, ebster, W. 





WwW. 
M. F. 
secretary, 
Los Angeles, 
conductor, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, noted American composer; 
W. Francis Gates, 
Ray 
Stanley 
Anderson, Sigmund Beel, concertmaster, Los 
ue Kinsey, William H 
F 


for the Chicago Music New a ¢ 
editor, Los Angele Examiner E. ¢ 
Orchestra; William 


Mountz, correspondent 
Ihmsen, managing 
Los Angeles Symphony 
impresario; Sylvester ». Weaver president, Rotary Cl 
Los Angeles Choral Society; Oscar Pryibil, manage 
Arthur Babcock, Albert J. Adam 
musical editor, Los Angeles Graphic; J 
Smith, Anthony Carlson, G 
Ernest Douglas, Roland 
Angeles Symphony © 


Clifford Lott, J. H. O 


Hastings, E. E 
W. Williams, 


Lott, Harry 


Skeel 
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ausage. Be that as it may, the piece closes with the origi 
nal theme, leaving its hearers completely disgusted. This 
ork has been transcribed for the pipe organ 
“Instruments manufactured by the American Horseshoe 
Works 

Program notes by R. B. M 

Passed by the National Board of Nonsensers.” 


The officers of the Musicians’ Club, to whom is due the 


dit for having made this banquet the notable success it 


cre 
was, are as follows 
r t Morton F, Mason 
Vice-president Waldo F. Chase 
ecre Arthur Babcock 
Ire Charles I Pembertor 
ive I! We W. li. Lot 
| | n { tte Clifford I r ! Vernon Spencer 
A ( ! ii ng 1B if C Grunt W 
I Skeele 
Bar ( tte I I ) hair ! Wald I 
usc, W. HM 
loastmaser——W Strowbridge 
It is with regret that I leave this notice without a more 


detailed report of the address« which were made on this 


occasion, but time and trains wait for no man, and | am 
mailing this as early as possible with the hope that it may 
reach New York in time for the next issue of the Mt 
ICAL Courter, in spite of floods and washouts P 


JANE CATHERWOOD, SINGER AND TEACHER. 


Musical Courler Los Angeles Correspondent Is a Rarely Gifted 
aod Charming Woman. 


lane Catherwood, well known to all Los Angeles, and 
perhaps to all southern California musicians, has, for some 


years, been the Los Angeles representative of the MusICcAL 


Courter, and has done her work in a spirit of such single 
minded unselfishness, working always strictly in the inter- 
est of the paper, and keeping her own personality ever in 
the background, that her eminence as a musician is not 
recognized, even in her own city, as it should be 

As representative of the Musica, Courier Mrs. Cather- 


wood has given many receptions, which have become de 
served to bring together many 


servedly popular and have 
She has also 


of the music loving people of Los Angeles 
become widely known as a woman of brilliant social attain- 
ments, of attractive and winning personality, of tact and of 
discretion But in all this, it must be repeated, she has 
kept her mus‘cianship, as a singer and teacher, in the back- 
ground. At her receptions other artists have been brought 
to the attention of her guests and have furnished a mu- 
sical program for their entertainment; and it may be 
truly said that many who know Mrs. Catherwood well do 
not know that she is a singer or a teacher of singing at all 

rhis is not as it should be, for a really fine singer and 
tea her, one who has both knowledge and experience, who 
has appeared frequently in public, who has knowledge to 
impart and ability and energy to impart it, and who has 
above all things, absolute integrity and will give value 
received and more for every dollar given her for her serv- 


ices, is indeed rare, and should be prize d as these attributes 


deserve 
It is a pleasure to write this truthful and sincere state 


1 pleasure to give something in return for that loy 


ment, ; 

alty to the Musica Courter which cannot be bought or 
paid for with gold, a pleasure to attest to Mrs. Cather 
wood's energy and integrity as a woman, and excellence as 


a musician, a singer and a teacher 
The following press notices will show how highly Mrs. 


atherwood is thought of in the Middle West, which was 


her home until she migrated to Los Angeles: 

‘Mrs, Catherwood’s recital, given Monday evening at the 
public library, gave abundant proof of her ability as a con- 
cert singer It was conceded by the large number of mu- 
sicians present to be, in point of finish, musicianship and 
literary, as well as musical interest, one of the most charm- 


ing recitals given this season.”—Minneapolis Tribune 





“Her rendering of ‘Indian Bell Song,’ from ‘Lakme,’ by 
Delibes, was alone sufficient to establish her abilities before 
the audience The difficulties of this song are among the 
most exacting to the vocalist, in all the range of music, 
and it is seldom we have heard it given with as beautiful 
intonation and as great clarity of expression or with: more 
dramatic feeling.”——The Northeast Argus, Minneapolis 


“Musical critics of the city are agreed ‘that the recital 
given last night by Jane Catherwood was one of the most 
enjoyable affairs of its kind which the people of this city 
have been privileged to hear this season 

“Mrs. Catherwood’s voice bears evidence of years of 
careful training. Her songs in Old French seemed to par 


ticularly please here audience.”—-Billings Daily Gazette 


“A pleasing personality is always winning and when we 
say we find hack of the desire to please, a broad education, 
a desire to impart this knowledge, and the power so to 
do, we say little to the outside world of what Mrs. Cather- 
wood is capable of in recital. Mrs. Catherwood’s singing 
led us away from technic, away from the thought of hard 
study, to live over again ‘the spring time.’ She took us 


close to nature to see the flowers, to hear the birds and to 
feel human heart throbs. This shows wonderful power 
in interpretation. Her program shows purpose of choice 
in every number, not so much to extol the voice of the 
singer as to enlarge the soul of the listener.”—-Brainerd 
Daily Dispatch 


“Mrs. Catherwood’s voice is pure soprano, combining 
with a remarkable coloratura, the dramatic gift, a com- 
bination seldom bestowed on one person. Desery- 
ing of especial mention also was the little group of folk- 
songs which carried out the literary suggestion recurring 
through the program. They were a balanced and alto- 


gether charming collection.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 


‘Mrs. Catherwood is graced with a delightfully pleasing 
stage presence and shows wonderful sympathy with her 
work. Her enunciation and interpretation are perfect.” 
(Gaate City, Keokuk 

“Mrs. Catherwood has a pure toned, pleasing voice ex- 
quisitely cultivated.”—Independence Bulletin 


“Mrs. Catherwood afforded great pleasure to a number 
of her friends by her delightful singing. She is a lyric 





JANE CATHERWOOD, 
l.os Angeles representative of the Musicat Courter 


soprano and a very finished singer.”—Owatonna Journal- 


Chronicle 


“Mrs. Catherwood has a pure soprano voice of beautiful 
expression and pleasing quality.”"—The Progress, Minne- 


apolis 


“The song recital given by Jane Catherwood, prior to 
her two months’ trip to the Coast, was a model of program 
making. Her voice is high and light, making her pianis- 
simo passages exceptionally artistic. and showing her 
scholarly interpretation to greatest advantage. Through- 
out the varied, interesting program the separate mood of 
each selection was instantly caught and mirrored to the 
attentive audience.”—Western Musical Herald, Minneap- 


olis 





Mrs. Catherwood has been heard recently in two recitals, 
the first, on Thursday evening, January 20, at Long Beach, 
Cal., and the second on Friday evening, January 21, at 
Pasadena. At the first of these recitals she was as- 
sisted by Thomas Govan, baritone, one of her pupils. She 
was accompanied at both recitals by Venita Consigny Mac- 
Lellan 

Throughout the range of classic and modern song repre- 
sented on these programs Mrs. Catherwood showed her- 
self to be past master of the interpretations of the feelings 
and moods, the joys and sorrows, sufferings, tragedies and 
loves of the human soul. She moved her hearers in turn 
to tears and laughter, she carried them with her into the 
spirit of the quaint olden time, as in the Old French songs 
of Weckerlin, and held them entranced with the passion of 
the modern inspirations of La Forge and Chadwick. Her 
voice has that pleasing quality that carries, and she uses 
it with that skill which can only be the fruit of long and 
careful training supported by a keen intelligence and con- 
summate comprehension of the tenets and traditions of 
the highest and purest art. 

So much for Mrs. Catherwood as a singer. As a teacher 
she proved herself, through the work of her pupil, Mr. 
Govan, competent in no unusual degree to impart that 


knowledge which is so manifestly hers. Mr. Govan sings 
with ease and taste. The natural beauty of his voice has 
been developed and has been brought under good control. 
He also possesses an attractive personality, and should do 
much to carry the fame of his teacher abroad. 


LOS ANGELES HAS AN OPERA 
SEASON THAT SHOWS A PROFIT. 


Behymer-Berry La Scala Company Does Good Business Despite 
the Rain—Mrs,. MacDowell in Pasadena. 





lise Aneebed: Cal., February 1, 1916. 

The Los Angeles season of the Behymer-Berry La Scala 
Opera Company came to its glorious end on Saturday 
evening, January 29, and with it, also, the rain; from which 
it may be assumed that Behymer got up the rain especially 
for the occasion in order to prove the drawing power and 
general excellence of his company, and the desire of Los 
Angeles for opera, rain or shine, provided it is good opera. 

Figures speak for themselves, and here are the figures | 
got from Manager Behymer himself. First week of pres- 
ent engagement, $736 more taken in at the box office than 
ever before by any of the smaller opera companies which 
have ever visited this city. This does not include the 
Chicago and other great companies from the East. . Sec- 
ond week of present engagement, $31 greater receipts than 
above mentioned companies. 

And this in spite of the torrential rains which have 
caused devastation on this coast; and this in spite of the 
washouts that prevented De Pasquali from getting here 
until the middle of the first week, which prevented Alice 
Nielsen from getting here at all, she being safely tied up 
100 miles or so east of here! 

The operas of the second week were: Monday, “Trova- 
tore”; Tuesday, “Tosca”; Wednesday, “Lucia”; Thursday 
matinee, “Carmen”; Thursday evening, “Bohéme”; Fri- 
day, “Tales of Hoffmann”; Saturday matinee, “Madame 
Butterfly”; Saturday evening, the first act of the “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” the last act of “Trovatore” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 

The bill Saturday evening was to have been “Cavalleria” 
and “The Secret of Suzanne,” with Alice Nielsen, but the 
large audience, which pretty nearly filled the entire house, 
evidently realized that Behymer’s excuses for the absence 
of the star were bona fide, and seemed well pleased with 
the program offered. Behymer, in a brief speech before 
the curtain, told of his cwn troubles and then introduced 
Glenn Martin, who recounted his attempts to rescue Mme. 
Nielsen from Indio, where she was marooned, with his 
aeroplane. 

Mrs. MacDowe t's Lectrure-Recitar. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave one of her well known 
and always delightful lecture-recitals in Pasadena, Cal., 
on February 1, under the auspices of the Pasadena Music 
and Art Association, before a very large and distinguished 
audience. Preceding her recital Mrs. MacDowell gave a 
short talk on the work of the MacDowell Memorial Asso- 
ciation. Her musical program included selections from 
the “Sea Pieces,” the “Fireside Tales,” the “Woodland 
Sketches” and the “New England Idyls.” 

There can be no doubt of the value of Mrs, MacDowell’s 
propaganda, and it is only to be regretted that she is left 
to advance it almost unaided. For, after all, no other 
name stands for American compositions as MacDowell’s 
does; no other composer of American birth has approached 
so near to absolute genius; none other is so worthy to be 
considered the real tounder of the American school of 
composition. And as it is, in the end, the vision of honor 
that determines the budding talent to concentrate his ef- 
forts on any particular line of work; so would it assuredly 
bring forward greater talent in greater numbers were 
MacDowell more honored, more frequently and more pub- 
licly, than he now is. 

It is a fact that cannot be gainsaid that young men of 
real power, that sort of power which inevitably wins suc- 
cess, choose their path in life in those fields which offer 
the greatest returns, either in wealth, or in honor, or in 
both. And that MacDowell, in spite of his great talent 
and great industry, should have won so little of either does 
not encourage others similarly endowed to follow in his 
footsteps. One cannot come in contact with Mrs, Mac- 
Dowell’s efforts and. not be deeply impressed with these 
things. : 

Not that the writer would suggest for a moment that 
any young man of real talent is aware or conscious of 
any such line of reasoning as outlined above. That, no! 

But, unconsciously, any vision of great human success, 
be it gained through the reading of biographies, be it the 
result of witnessing the ovation accorded a public speaker, 
or a preacher, or an athlete, or a musician, or the works 
of a composer—be it in any field of human endeavor—it 
inspires the boy of force and energy to “go and do like- 
wise.” 

And so, if for no other reason, the work of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association should have the enthusiastic 
support of every American musician, ry 
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ADDRESS BY WILLIAM MAY GARLAND BEFORE THE LOS ANGELES 
MUSICIANS’ CLUB AT ITS ANNUAL BANQUET, JANUARY 31, 1916. 














“The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 


That 
the sentiment of quite every business man or human being 
throughout our country, who, though knowing little of 
the art, technically speaking, know of the solace and pleas- 
ure to be derived from music and are thoroughly inoculated 
with love, devotion and good will toward the muse pre- 


little verse, to my mind, pretty nearly represents 


siding over the domain of same. 

This ever healthy sentiment was born with the gentle 
crooning to which he listened on his loving mother’s knee 
and will endure until life ceases. This is true no matter 
where one’s lot may be cast. To my mind such an inspira- 
tion is almost identical with the sacred love, honor and 
respect which a child bears for its mother throughout life’s 
hardest tests. 

Music, we read, is as ancient as the birth of man, having 
been authoritatively defined as “the art of moving the emo- 
This statement would 
give to the tonal art a very early origin and would allow 
It is prob- 


tions by a combination of sounds.” 


it a prehuman existence in the song of birds. 
able that the early songs were developed from hunting calls 
We 
read also of the early races employing jaguar bones for 
their flutes and of the pleasing custom of making flutes 
from the bones of their slain enemies. Hence, I presume, 
the expression naturally followed, “Music has charms to 


or other vocal signals employed in primitive life. 


soothe a savage breast.” 

For power on popular sentiment, of all the arts I think 
music has the most mighty, universal and immediate ef- 
fect. Many perhaps think it merely a fad, pastime and 
ear gratifying enjoyment. Great popularity sometimes has 
its drawbacks as well as advantages, there being no doubt 
that the widespread popularity of certain kinds of melody 
detracts somewhat from the proper recognition of the 
higher and graver attributes of music, but that it has a 
power and has influenced humanity with dynamic force in 
religion, peace and war, no one can gainsay. It tends im- 
mediately to refinement, involving education, constantly 
inspiring one to more exalted and nobler thoughts. What 
is a parent’s almost first ambition toward his child, hardly 
before it is able with its tender fingers to press the piano 
keys or the delicate throat to vocalize? It is, that that 
child shall be given an opportunity to study from the best 
masters the art of music, either instrumental or vocal, to 
the end that some day an Adelina Patti or a Caruso, a 
Paganini or a Kreisler, a Liszt or a Paderewski, or per- 
chance a great composer like Mozart or Mendelssohn may 
eventuate; and even if this ever alert ambition fails of 
realization, the comforting knowledge remains to the par- 
ents that the resultant refining benefits derived by the 
child from a musical education will more than compensate 
them for the financial outlay, in many cases involving sac- 
rifices the devoted parents may make in their efforts to 
assist their children to a higher and better life. 

It is this general knowledge of uplift, education and 
refinement and a more specific knowledge of personal en- 
joyment, happiness and comfort which challenges the at- 
tention of the business man in his approval of your chosen 
profession, an admiration of your art that will ever be a 
just and abiding cause for his practical assistance and 
friendliness toward your ambition to develop and broaden 
the scope of your endeavor. This practical friendliness 
has been made manifest on many occasions throughout 
our country. Your attention is called to the ten weeks of 
grand opera just concluded in the city of Chicago, declared 
to be one of the most successful periods of operatic music 
ever rendered, from an artistic standpoint. Though given 
at a time when its patrons are just recovering from severe 
financial reverses, yet the business men of Chicago most 
cheerfully meet a deficit of $100,000 and enthusiastically 
declare, because of the growing general interest in high 
class music of the citizens of Chicago, their willingness to 
guarantee a repetition of the operatic festival next year, 
when it is believed the ledger will show more favorable 
returns. 

You are wise to organize, for you know as well as I 
that in unity there is strength, that thereby you gain in- 
fluence, but individually, without intelligent cooperation, 
you accomplish nothing. I was asked the other day by 
one of your members, and in all sincerity, why musicians 
were never regarded as business men nor taken seriously 
by any one outside of their own profession. I expressed 
surprise, but do you know, there was some reason for 
the inquiry, if all the facts were known? For how can a 


musician become an ideal business man if he takes but lit- 
tle, if any, interest in business matters? May 1 go further? 
Can the musician become a perfect citizen if he abstains 
from participating in public thought and therefore re- 
frains from voting intelligently, if at all—in fact, ignores 
continually his right of suffrage? These things are neces- 
sary and serve best to identify a real unhyphenated Amer- 
ican. To my mind it is his only way to appreciatively re- 
ciprocate the blessings derived from the government which 
protects him and to obtain legislation which will aid him 
in his work and ambition. 

I realize and appreciate a musician’s passion for his 
chosen profession. To me he has always appeared mar- 
ried to his art with bonds of undying affection, and the 
divorce ogre never intrudes upon their domestic symphony. 
Yet, generally speaking, they have always borne the repu 
tation of being peaceful, law-abiding and generous citizens 
perhaps more or less clannish or shall I say exclusive, and 
imbued somewhat with a love for enchanting Bohemia. 

Who among the musical fraternity of this city has not 
been dreaming of and looking forward to the time when 





ALICE NIELSEN, WIRELESS AND AEROPLANES. 


Soprano Held Up by California Floods, But Finally Reaches 
San Francisco to Appear in Opera. 


Alice Nielsen finally arrived in San Francisco to fulfill her 
engagement as guest star with the La Scala Grand Opera 
Company there, But to do so she had to battle with every- 
thing from la grippe to the elements themselves. 

Leaving New York on Sunday, January 23, for the Paci- 
fic Coast, Miss Nielsen got as far as Indio in California, 
when she was held up by floods caused by the unprece 
fall which has been libeling the ‘sunshine 


dented rain 





NIELSEN, 


ALICE 


State.” After taking thought with herself and others, the 
conclusion was reached that the only feasible way of pur- 
suing the journey and arriving in Los Angeles in time to 
meet the first date of her engagement was per aeroplane; 
but aeroplanes do not grow in Indio, Cal., and the nearest 
big place was Los Angeles itself. Unfortunately the floods 
had blocked telegraphic communication as well as Alice 
Nielsen, and again there was blank despair until the hotel 
man bethought himself of an enthusiastic wireless amateur, 
who got in communication with a friend in Los Angeles 
and tried to get Glenn O. Martin, the aviator, to come to 
Indio for her. 

3ut either Mr. Martin was not at home or he feared to 
take chances in risking what was really a hydroplane voy- 
age in an aeroplane, for results were nil, Miss Nielsen 
was obliged to wait the subsidence of the waters, and finally 
arrived in Los Angeles by a less picturesque but eminently 
safer means of conveyance, a train on the Southern Pa- 
cific, and continued on to San Francisco. 


this wonderful City of the Angels shall become famous 
throughout the world as a justly great musical center of 
our country and the abiding place of great composers and 
renowned artists? Who have not at their 


professional career hoped that this modern metropolis of 


some time 1n 


the West would some day be blessed with an architectur 
ally beautiful opera house whose fame and beauty would 
glorify California by comparing favorably with those of 
Milan, Vienna, Who among 
the artists of Los Angeles has not dared to hope that some 


Dresden, Berlin or Paris? 
day there should be erected centrally in our city a magnifi- 
cent structure built along the lines of some of the famous 
examples of architecture of the old world, which should 
be known as a temple of art, dedicated to music and the 
arts generally, which, with an auditorium and adequate fa 
should 


for all the musical fraternity as well as the artists in their 


cilities suggested by experience, become a home 


profession who have gathered here? These greatly desired 
attainments are materially by 
fellow and 
it must be borne in upon you that there are other people 


oftentimes assisted favor 


able legislation and cooperation of your men, 


besides yourselves who appreciate the necessity of these 
tributes to your art, for they 


add 


yourselves and the 


add greatness to California 


and lustre to the name of Los Angeles as well as 


profession you honor 
Angeles ; 


tion take a live interest in public affairs; 


Cooperate with 


the business men of Los through your organiza 


assume some ob 


ligations to the end that representa‘ive, honorable, clean 


men are invited to accept oflice, and make it your duty to 


see that these men are elected. Let your organization take 


the lead in this direction, for the business men in the pur 
been altogether too lax in 


suit of wealth have 


their civic 
obligations and duties his is a duty which the women 
owe as much as the men. Henry Ford, upon his return 
from his trans-oceanic peace voyage with mind changed 


somewhat as regards the obligation of American citizens, 


stated that during the thirty-five or thirty-six years he had 


been entitled to suffrage, he had visited the polls only five 


or six times, and on those occasions only because of his 
wife’s appeal, who had no vote. Let this city know you 
are concerned in its material and artistic welfare. Suggest 
methods and outline plans from time to time which are 


practical and which will interest the men of affairs of this 
city here must be a start made some time soon for Los 
Anveles is getting to be a large city and it is my belief 
tiat we today contain the mos: representative citizenship 
! any municipality in America, with representation from 
ll cornrs of the earth, and that we have a common de 
sire to build here a city of beau‘y and refinement on broad 


American lines. You must in this work and 


assist you in 
turn will receive assistance in your ambitions by appre 
ciative citizens who will sympathetically grasp your idea 
and your plans. This organization is a big step toward 
the goal of personal touch with things practical, commer 
cial and political. The man today who can take an indif 


ferent position and maintain it against the remainder of 


the world, appears to me as not unlike the fellow behind 


green goggles who is winking at a girl—he knows he is 


winking, but she doesn’t 


At a farewell dinner at the Bohemian Club in San Fran 


cisco last Thursday, a prominent business man returning 


to the East in speaking of Californians expressed his opin 


ion in these words “The loyalty of the Pacific Coast is 


not climate, nor is it inherited. It is 


lovalty of 


spontaneous in the 
blind obedience, in the loyalty that places each 
man’s shoulder against the common foe and keeps a shoul 
der against the wheel to support the common cause or help 
i brother.” 

] cannot close without paying a tribute of 


to L, J 


geleno impresario, who has succeeded not only in bringing 


appreciation, 


n which I know you all will join Behymer, our An 


the very best musical artists to the land we love and live 


in, but has labored unceasingly (almost single-handed) to 


arouse the interest of our citizens in building an adequate 
auditorium to accommodate these artists and their patrons 
together with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Re 


still 


needs especially your earnest cooperation as well as 


ambitious. He 
that 


member, he is young, energetic and 


of every loyal citizen. 
If | have interested you favorably in my few remarks 
it is only because I am interested in your welfare, be 


ause 


success in 


I wish you your undertakings and because | 
believe the future holds great opportunities in store for 
you in this the coming great musical metropolis of the 
West. God speed the day when this cruel war is over and 
all nations without distinction can take part in an advance 
of general enlightenment, accompanied by great victc~ies 


both 


with 


in culture and 


this 


beneficial to all mankind commerce 


calling for no_ bloodshed, sentiment forever 
burned into the hearts and minds of humanity, “Peace on 


earth; good will toward men” forevermore 


Powell’s Piano Recital Postponed. 


John Powell’s piano recital scheduled for February 18, 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, has been postponed to Mon- 
day afternoon, February 21 
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LOS ANGELES HAS A TWO 


WEEKS SEASON OF OPERA. 





Excellent Performances the Rule—Impressive Symphony Concert by Adolf Tandler and 
His Players—F. W. Blanchard’s Latest Enterprise—Friday Morning 
Club Features Southern California Composer’s Works. 


Los Angeles, Cal., January 31, 1916 
The opera Monday, January 17. The 


only artists absent were De Pasquali and Nielsen, and the 


season ope ned 


former arrived in time for the Thursday matinee, while 
the latter is on the way 

Opera in this Far West is not to be judged by the same 
tandards as those applicable to the great opera houses of 
New York and Chicago, and yet it would be a mistake 
to put this opera in the class of the average traveling 
h dispenses its wares in the smaller cities of 
The very 


company whit 
this United States It is a great deal better 
fact of the great distance separating this coast from the 
world makes it more self reliant. We can- 
York or Chicago and hear 


rest of the 
not just step over to New 
ome good opera when we get thirsty for it. The step is 
too long 

And so we must depend upon ourselves, and, thanks to 
Messrs remarkably 
well They have given us this year what they call the La 
Scala Grand Opera Company; two weeks in Los Angeles, 
two weeks in San Francisco, a week in Oakland, and short 


Behymer and Berry, we come out 


engagements in some smaller places 


A glance at the cast will mean nothing to most ot the 


readers of the Musical 
either been in America but a short time or have never sung 
In addition to those al- 


Courter, for these artists have 


Mm any position of promimence 


ready mentioned, the cast includes the following 


Sopran Alice Gentle, Rosina Zott, Lina Reggiani, Tina Schi 
netti 

Contralto Claude Albright, Edith Mackie, Nina Ervani 

Penor Giuseppe Vogliotti, Giuseppe Corallo, Aristide Neri, Mario 
Rodolt 

Bar tones Bartolomeo Dadone, Marino Aineto, Gino Santim 


Mario Marti, David Silva 
Basses Italo Pies Olinte 


Alice Gentle is known to us all. But the 


Lombardi, Umberto Rubino 


Ot course 
others ? 
Albright and Edith Mackie were picked up in 
Most of the others came on 


Clan 
San Francisco, | beleve 
from New York for this engagement, and the principals 
among them were engaged on the recommendation of our 
own associate editor, Mr. Osgood, who heard them and 
picked them out at the request of Messrs. Behymer and 
terry And the selections were good ones as the results 
amply prove 

lo begin with, the company is blessed with a conductor 
of altogether unusual merit in the person of Chevalier F 
Guerrieri, who certainly knows the technical'side of his 
business and who also is animated by a genuine depth of 
which gives all of his interpretations 


musical feeling, 


force, verity and vitality. He also gets a good ensemble, 
and were the stage managing as good, the whole play of 
the chorus would be worthy of highest praise. The chorus 
is at times, brilliant, both in its action and singing. At other 
times it is uncertain of the action, but never of the music; 
and yet this halting action does affect the result even mu- 
sically, simply because the minds of the choristers are more 
intent momentarily on the action, which they have forgot- 
ten, than on the notes they are singing. (Like a boy | 
once heard recite, with gestures; who, having made the 





ADOLF TANDLER. 


wrong motion at a certain place, calmly repeated the pas- 
sage so as to introduce the right motion.) 

Among the sopranos, Zotti has a good voice but little 
temperament; her interpretation is musicianly, but lacks real 
effectiveness. Reggiani sings well, but her voice is of little 
beauty. Schinetti I have not heard. 

The tenors make one most exceptional offering: Giuseppe 
Vogliotti. Here is a man with a good voice, an excellent 
appearance, and a charmingly attractive personality. 
Should his voice develop, as it very likely will, he may be 
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VERNON STILES 
First Tenor 
of the 
Dresden Royal Opera 
is in America on leave of absence 
Available for Spring Festivals and Concerts 
Also for Season 1916-1917 
Apply to Mrs. Herman Lewis 
402 Madison Ave., (Carlton Chambers) N.Y. 
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expected to go far. Corallo is a young man who has had, 
seemingly, but little stage experience. Neri has taken 
minor roles. Rodolfi I have not heard, but I understand 
that he sang in “Rigoletto” at the Thursday matinee, which 
I did not attend, and made a good impression. 

The operas of the first week were: Monday, “Carmen,” 
with Alice Gentle and Corallo; Tuesday, “Rigoletto,” with 
Dadone in the title role, Vogliotti and Reggiani, who took 
the place of Bernice de Pasquali, held up between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles by washouts; Wednesday, “But- 
terfly,” with Zotti and Ingar, a fairly good tenor; Thursday 
matinee, “Rigoletto,” with De Pasquali and Rodolfi; Thurs- 
day evening, “Bohéme,” with Zotti and Vogliotti—the best 
performance of the week; Friday, “Carmen”; Saturday 
matinee, “Bohéme”; Saturday evening, “Lucia,” with De 
Pasquali and Corallo 

Monday, the opening night, brought a perfect deluge of 
rain. And yet the house was well filled. And so it was 
for all of the other performances of the week. At some 
of them all of the cheaper seats were sold out. At none of 
them was the entire lower floor filled. 

Let me say in closing this brief report that L. E. Behymer 
deserves the greatest credit in giving Los Angeles such ex- 
cellent opera as this. If the people of the city do not know 
what a valuable asset they have in him they ought to know 
it. He not only wants to do things right, but he knows 
how to go about it. 


EXCELLENT SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The third pair of concerts of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra were given on Friday afternoon, January 21, and 
Saturday evening, January 22, under the direction of Adolf 
Tandler, whose skill and patience in careful and persistent 
rehearsing is rapidly bringing this orchestra to a point of 
perfection which renders possible comparison with the best 
organizations of this country. 

The program at these concerts consisted of Mozart’s 
overture to the “Magic Flute,” Lalo’s “Symphonie Espag- 
noie,” for violin and orchestra, and the first Sibelius sym- 
phony. 

To begin our criticism at the end, it may be said that the 
symphony was not only the most interesting number on the 
program, but received the most forceful reading at the 
hands of Tandler and his men. This may be partly a fact, 
but partly due also to the impression given by the poor 
auditorium, which the Trinity, where these concerts are 
held, is proving to be for orchestras or concerts at least. 1 
can speak for no other, not having heard any but orchestral 
concerts in this hall. 

It is possible that, because of faulty construction, the 
heavier the music and the more dense the body of sound, 
the better it appears to the audience. It is no doubt due to 
this that the Mozart overture sounded thin, and perhaps 
it may also be blamed for the lack of sonority in the tone of 
the soloist, Sigmund Beel, concertmaster of the orchestra. 

As to the Mozart overture, it received a stirring and 
vivacious rendition. It is evident that this class of com- 
position appeals to Tandler, and that he delights in re- 
hearsing it until a point of impeccable exactness is gained. 
Such Mozart playing as this is always a delight to the lover 
of the genuine classical, and the Los Angeles public must 
indeed be grateful to Mr. Tandler for taking such evident 
and manifest pains to attain the greatest possible measure 
of perfection. 

The Sibelius symphony is another matter, and here the 
orchestra tone came over big and sonorous, and with that 
solidity which only a fine body of string players can give. 

The conductor showed great judgment in the massing 
of the various choirs, and the careful modulation of their 
tone quality and dynamics so that every phrase in the inner 
parts stood out properly, and,there was never any lack of 
clarity and proper balance. Altogether it was a perform- 
ance of great beauty, and a delight to those who have any 
appreciation of the modern school of composition, as ex- 
emplified in the larger works of this great musician of the 
Far North. 

BLANCHARD’S INTERESTING SCHEME, 


F. W. Blanchard, well known in Los Angeles for his in- 
terest in musical matters, lessee and manager of the 
Blanchard Hall, where so many of the studios of promi- 
nent Los Angeles teachers are located, will soon be get- 
ting into the limelight in quite another field. He has 
bought the rights of an invention made by O. E. Kellum 
of a machine for the making of talking pictures, has or- 
ganized a company with $200,000 capital, and is going into 
the business of manufacturing both films and records, 
since the two must, of course, be made at the same time. 

Most of us have seen attempts at talking pictures, and 
we all know that many patents already have been taken 
out covering inventions intended to bring picture and voice 
into absolute synchronization. But the attempts up to the 
present have been seemingly unsuccessful, at least as far 
as my observation goes. Mr. Blanchard, however, per- 
mitted me to see the working of his machine, and I can 
testify to the fact that it really does work. The talking 


machine is placed close to the screen and it really seems 
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as if the sound issued from the mouths of the actors. One 
of the films shown me had some very long pauses, pauses 
so long that it would have been impossible for the picture 
operator to keep turning his machine at such absolutely 
regular speed that the voice on the talking machine would 
actually coincide after the pause with the motion of the 
actor. Kellum’s invention covers just this point. The 
proper working of it does not depend upon the judgment 
of the picture machine operator at all. If the operator 
increases or retards the speed of the pifure, the speed of 
the revolution of the record on the talking machine in- 
creases or retards exactly similarly. 

Mr. Blanchard, enthusiastic musician that he is, seems 
really chiefly interested in this machine because of the 
possibilities it holds of placing grand opera, with the best 
of grand opera artists, within reach of the general public. 
He has additional inventions patented which obviate the 
necessity of the artists singing into a horn, which, of 
course, would make opera, or any other action, for that 
matter, practically impossible. One of the singing films 
he showed me was a male quartet with a lot of stage 
business, action and talking besides the singing. There 
was no sign of a horn or any talking apparatus in evi- 
dence, yet the vocal part was perfectly clear and synchro- 
nized absolutely with the action. From which it will be 
seen that the machine is really a success, though, no doubt, 
much work is still due before records and films will be 
ready to be placed in the market. 

FripAy MorninG Crus Procram. 

The Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles gave the fol- 
lowing program at its club house on January 21, the com- 
posers represented being, either permanently or tempo- 


rarily, located in this city: 
Italo Picchi, Olinto Lombardi, Umberto Rubino. 
. Gordohn 


Basses: 
Quintet for piano and strings.............. 


Songs 
Sighs ...s+.+Mrs. M, L. Botsford 
Bound. eda ila’ Toe eri wort me Tyee 
Two descriptive pieces for piano..... Fannie Dillon 
Songs— 
Spring Twilight nen ...M. F. Mason 
Sunrise and Morning Star ..M. F. Mason 
..M. F. Mason 


Bud and Bloom........... 
Song, Destiny 
Credo and Sanctus from Fourth Mass. 





Songs 
North Wind cad datas cts Se eerery ..Grace Freebey 
WU CE RR WHR. 5 ibs beac oe bec cede views ouc Qe Seeeee 
May Day scant * ... Grace Freebey 
Song, The Iceberg..... sake a ae ia ie So ole 5 ae ag .-Homer Grunn 
Andante from trio for violin, cello and piano......C. E. Pemberton 
Songs— 
ER. cei ponkboneSetaws theacevades wexky a W. F. Chase 
PS OE BOB viicv nad bees debts bvcdnehexeeseaneas W. F. Chase 


oe EGS kh ee eehae cand cieat een seen Gertrude Ross 


Vernon Spencer 
D. Beall 


War Trilogy 
Four poetic children’s pieces for piano............ 
Introduction and chorus from Song of Solomon........J. 


These composers might be grouped into two classes: 
those who do it by guesswork and those who possess a 
real technical knowledge of composition. Those who be- 
long in the second class are Vernon Spencer, Pemberton, 
Homer Grunn, Mason and Fannie Dillon. This is not say- 
ing that all the rest belong in the other class, for some are 
just betwixt and between. Nor does it aver that the com- 
positions of the second class are the best compositions, for 
talent does not necessarily go with knowledge any more 
often in Los Angeles than in any other parts of the 
world. Also, I was not there, and have to depend for 
my criticism on a friend who was. The only composi- 
tions I heard beforehand, and so can express a personal 
opinion upon, were the “Iceberg Song” of Grunn, a fine 
and powerful work; part of Colby’s Mass, which did not 
strike that note of modernism which, to my way of think- 
ing, alone can make a thing worth while (for what is the 
use of rehashing what has been done a thousand times be- 
fore?), and the children’s pieces of Spencer, which are al- 
together new in thought and entirely masterly and delight- 
ful, so much so that when they appear in print they are 
likely to start a revolution against the old, banal music 
teachers’ stuff that is daily forced down the innocents’ 
throats and tends to make them hate music. 

It remains only to add that I am familiar with some of 
the work of Fannie Dillon, much of which has been wide- 
ly played, and which is uniformly excellent; and of Pem- 
berton and Mason, both of whom have had most excellent 
compositions performed by the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra at its regular concerts. 

Miss Exior’s Sptenpip Lecrures. 


Marie Elliot gave the third of her “Symphony Interpre- 
tative” lectures at the Hotel Green, Pasadena, on January 
20, before a large and, both socially and musically, repre- 


sentative audience. The lecturer spoke interestingly and 


evidenced her complete mastery of her subject. Miss 
Elliot’s lectures are becoming distinct features of the mu- 
sical Southwest. She shows great judgment in the selec- 
tion of artists to assist her with music from the works of 


the various composers who form the subject under discus- 
sion, and she deals with the matter with unusual brilliance, 
rendering the most erudite themes interesting and easily 
P. 


understood. 





SAN FRANCISCANS ENTHUSE 
OVER THEIR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor Alfred Hertz’s Fine Work Already Manifesting Itself in a Much Improved 
Organization—Capacity Audiences at Wagner Concerts—Grand Opera Season 
Opens—St. Francis Hotel Musicales and Other Local Activities. 


San Francisco, Cal., January 30, 1916, 

The feature of the past week in San Francisco was, un- 
doubtedly, the fourth pair of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra concerts on Friday afternoon and this afternoon 
(Sunday), with identical exclusive Wagnerian programs. 
The splendid conducting of the Wagner numbers by AIl- 
fred Hertz and the clever work of the individual instru- 
mentalists made the Wagner afternoons very popular. At 
both performances the theatre was crowded to capacity. 
The outbreaks of enthusiasm were especially marked. Mr. 
Hertz was compelled to bow repeated acknowledgments 
Twice the entire orchestra rose, at 


of the great applause. 
Louis 


the signal of the conductor, to receive an ovation. 
Persinger, concertmaster, and Horace Britt, principal of 
the cellos, made a decided hit with solo work in the “Tris- 
tan” vision, Anton Seidl arrangement. 

The numbers performed were: Prelude to “Parsifal”; 
prelude and Isolde’s “Love Death” from “Tristan”; over- 
ture to the “Flying Dutchman”; idyl from “Siegfried” and 
prelude to “Meistersinger.” The “Flying Dutchman” mu- 
sic was performed with great spirit and wonderfully fine 
effect; the ‘““Meistersinger” prelude showed the general ex- 
cellence of the several choirs; the other selections were 
rich in judicious contrasts and filled with the Wagner ro- 
manticism. The “Siegfried” idyl was near perfection. 
ORCHESTRA SHOWS IMPROVEMENT. 


At the end of four concerts it is but justice to say that 
the orchestra is improving continually under the clever and 
thoroughly conscientious guidance of Alfred Hertz, There 
are no noticeable lapses in attack; the response in all re- 
gards is prompt and reliable, and the general control is 
good. In other words, the orchestra is now a very use- 
ful combination of performers for the interpretation of 
the great works of various schools of composition. The 
popular favor is marked at every concert; more general 
than at the beginning of the season. The readings of Mr. 
Hertz appeal strongly to the intelligence of the auditors. 

The local critics voice the general satisfaction in a 
marked way. 

GRAND OPERA SEASON. 


The La Scala Grand Opera Company opened its San 
Francisco season this evening with “Madame Butterfly,” 
Rosina Zotti singing the role of Cio-Cio-San. This took 
place too late for extended mention in this letter, as the 
railroads are more or less blockaded with heavy snow, and 
the prompt transmission of correspondence by mail is 
problematical. 

The La Scala Grand Opera Company includes Rosina 
Zotti, Alice Nielsen, Alice Gentle, Mme. Reggiani and 
Claude Albright. The company has a chorus of fifty— 
altogether 134 persons as reported by the management, 
with L. E. Behymer as impresario, 

Hore. Sr. Francis MUSICALES, 


The musicale at the St. Francis last Monday, under 
the direction of Mr. McFayden, had as soloists Katherine 
Ruth Heyman, pianist, and Eugenia Argiewicz-Bem, vio- 
linist. The work of both was excellent. 

Tuesday morning’s concert at the St. Francis, under 
the management of Rudolph Aronson, presented as solo- 
ists Louis Persinger, concert master of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra; Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, 
and Jack Hillman, baritone. The liberal applause was well 
deserved. 

Notes, 

Emilio de Gogorza gave his closing recital at the Colum- 
bia Theatre this afternoon. His audience was large and 
he was in fine form, 

An interesting recital was given under the direction of 
Mme. Rose Relda Cailleau last Wednesday. The per- 


formers were Rose Isaacs, Marin Zelinsky, Myrtle C. Don 
nelly, Helen Timime, Mrs. F. C, Butte, Mrs. T. Steinman, 
K. McDonald, Mrs, J. S. Merrill, 
Davin WALKER. 


Marguerite Rass, Mrs 
Mrs, Irvin Weil and Merle Einstein. 


TWO THOUSAND OREGONIANS HEAR 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Enthusiasm Runs High for a Meritorious Performance— 
Gounod’s “*Romeo and Juliet’’ Produced by Local Talent 
—Local Grand Opera Company a Future Possibility 
—Gabrilowitsches in Recital, 


445 Sherlock Building, t 
Portland, Ore., January 24, 1016.5 


Gounod’s opera “Romeo and Juliet” was presented by 
local talent on January 13, 14 and 15, and the perfor- 
mances were highly pleasing Norman A. sang 
Romeo well and Harriet Leach made a charming Stephano. 
Otto T. Wedemeyer, Hartridge Whipp, Warren A. Er- 
win, Pauline Miller-Chapman, Oliver B. Hughes, Louis 
H. Hansen, W. Lloyd Morse, Reinhard O. Braak and Her- 
bert J. Anderson, the remainder of the cast, were good 
Thoroughly satisfying was the chorus of 100 voices, like- 
wise the orchestra of thirty-five musicians 
The costumes and scenic effects were beautiful, 
Roberto Corruccini, who was a splendid 


Hoose 


professional 
Commen- 


dation is due 
conductor. 


FourtH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Two thousand Oregonians heard the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra play on January 23, when Mose Christensen 
again led the organization to victory. Dvorak’s “New 
World” symphony was the principal offering. Other num- 
bers were George Schumann’s “Tanz der Nymphen und 
Satyrn,” Sibelius’ “Der Schwan von Tuonela” and Saint- 
Saéns’ ballet music from “Henry VIII.” Frederick Starke, 
formerly of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, who played 
the English horn solo in the Dvorak selection, deserves 
special mention. It was a meritorius performance and 
enthusiasm ran high. 

CHAMBER CONCERT 

Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, cel- 
list, and J. R. Hutchison, pianist, whose work has been 
praised in these columns, presented their fifth program 
on January 8, when they played Tschaikowsky’s trio in A 
minor, op. 50, and Saint-Saéns’ trio No. 1, in F minor, op. 
18. The concert took place in the Museum of Art and 
there was a large attendance. 

New Opera COMPANY. 

At a meeting called for the purpose of organizing a 
permanent grand opera company to be composed of local 
musicians, Hartridge Whipp occupied the chair and Nor- 
man A. Hoose officiated as secretary. An executive com- 
mittee was appointed and the committee was instructed 
to report at the next meeting of the new association, Jan- 
uary 26. 


GABRILOWITSCH CONCERT 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, assisted by Mme. Cle- 
mens-Gabrilowitsch, the contralto, gave a brilliant concert 
on January 21. The artists carried away the heartfelt 
appreciation of a large audience. Portland is indebted to 
Steers & Coman, the enterprising local managers, for this 
big treat. 


PorTLAND NOTES. 


Local artists desiring their recitals reported in the Port- 
land letter will kindly see that tickets are sent to this 
office. 

Tom Dobson recently gave a song recital in the Heilig 
Theatre and won the approval of the local press 

Joun R. OATMAN 
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DR. ERNST KUNWALD 
DISCUSSES BRUCKNER. 


Conductor of Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Believes 
That “Bruckner’s Works Are a Necessary Stone 
in the Edifice of Modern Symphonic Music” 
—Boston Grand Opera-Paviowa Ballet 
Russe Give Brilliant Series of Per- 
formances That Prove Financial 
as Well as Artistic Success. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 


Dr, Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 


, 1916 


Orchestra, has expressed some interesting views 


to the Musicat Courter Cincinnati correspondent as to his 
experience regarding the reception of new serious compo- 
The recently discussed status of Bruckner in the 


phony 


sitions 
musical world was dwelt upon at some length during a re- 
and concerning which Dr. Kunwald 


cent conversation, 


said 
“It ts 
from accepted standards is heard, opposition is always met 


an old experience that when new music differing 


vith not only from lay hearers, but also from musicians 


and critics 


The reasons for this are obvious, The more a man 


has absorbed the beauties of the style of a certain school, 


the Ik 
fering from the accustomed and beloved style 


to judge of the beauties of works dif 
They were 


is abl 


s he 
not poor musicians who opposed Beethoven, They num- 
bered among themselves the best disciples of Mozart and 
Haydn Weber Schumann and Joachim were 
bitter enemies of Wagner and Liszt 
tally unable to Rubinstein opposed 


with bitter hatred all of his contemporaries, Brahms, Wag- 


Brahms 
W agner, 


understand 


were to- 


Brahms 


ner, Liszt and others 


“Of course, these facts become in time obvious, and 
since Wagner's victories became decisive among musicians 
and critics a different manner of facing new developments 
was born. Nobody wished to repeat the role of Hanslick- 
Beckmesser; and for approximately the last fifteen years 


every new composition, if only apparently daring, soon 


found keen appreciation, An entirely new orchestral style 
developed in Germany, France and Russia; and Strauss, 
Reger, Mahler, Debussy, D'Indy, Rachmaninoff, Scriabine 
and others found enthusiastic praise for all their innova- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding, this new music, heartily recommended 
and praised as it was, may not have found its way to the 
véry heart of music lovers as thoroughly as one might 
have thought in observing the great interest aroused in 
audiences and the generally very favorable press criticisms. 
At least, it affords serious matter for reflection that works 
written directly previous to the last mentioned, which are 
sometimes entirely built upon them, are not as well liked 
as these. 1 refer to the works of Anton Bruckner, who 
was the first disciple of Wagner and Liszt that dared to 
write real symphonies in Wagner.an style unmoved by the 
anathema which the great master of Bayreuth had cast 
against symphonic music after Beethoven. 

“Bruckner’s symphonies are the most interesting connect- 
ing lnk between the old and new symphonic schools, No- 
body can be mistaken about the great value of his works, 
which encouraged the entire new generation of composers 
to use all the great innovations of Wagnerian harmoniza- 
tion and orchestration for purely symphonic purposes. The 
fact that his works were wr.tten just in the crucial time 
between the heroic struggle of Wagner and Liszt and the 
advent of the medern school, which found so immediate a 
response both in Europe and America, was the reason 
that caused his works to be relegated to the rear for some 
years and to begin to obtain recognition as master works 
If we try to appreciate his symphonies 
the 


only at this t-me 


we find them a quite original connection between 


styles of Wagner and Schubert. 
“I will not deny that his personality has some odd feat- 
ures. His outward appearance and manner showed the 


same extremes we find in his works. He had a splendid 


physiognomy. With his bald head and Roman nose he re- 
sembled Julius Caesar, while in every word and every ges- 
ture he was the simple Austrian village schoolmaster. In 
his works the parallel to these attributes is to be found in 
their seeming lack of cohes'on. In movement of 
his we come now upon Caesar in his entire greatness, and 
then again we meet with the modest, lovely Austrian folk- 
song. 

“It may be difficult, especially for an American audience. 
to enjoy works of this character. But, referr'ng to what 
I stated at first, just as it must have been difficult for men 
who loved the divine purity and limpidity of Mozart and 


every 


the early Beethoven to enjoy the somewhat 


surprising 
moods of the ‘Eroica’ symphony, just so difficult may it be 
to do justice to the works of Bruckner after being accus- 
tomed to the severe logic and unity of a Brahms, the bril- 
liant, passionate works of a Tschaikowsky, or the enthu- 
But, may it 


siastic, glittering style of a Richard Strauss. 


be said that it is my firm conviction that Bruckner’s works 
are a necessary stone in the edifice of modern symphonic 
music, and that nobody should try to belittle his great 
worth to the musical world on account of certain insig- 
nificant external peculiarities.” 


OperA AND BALLET SEASON, 


Well, Cincinnati’s opera season has come and gone and 
the music lovers of this city are extremely happy in hav- 
ing experienced a season of opera that was not only an 
artistic but also a financial success. The Boston Grand 
Opera Company attended to the first mentioned feature, 
while most capable local management was responsible for 
the second, The season embraced four performances, all 
being unusually well attended and highly appreciated. Last 
Monday night witnessed the opening performance, the first 
presentation in this city of Montemezzi’s novelty, “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” Luisa Villani, as Fiora; Zenatello, as Avito, 
and José Mardones as Archibaldo all shared in the honors 
of the evening, forming a trio of artists, who, both in 
singing and acting, would be hard to excel, Thomas Chal- 
mers was good as Manfredo also. 

Puccini's “Madame Butterfly” was the bill for Tuesday 
evening, and it drew the greatest crowd of the engagement. 
This performance introduced to the Cincinnati musical pub- 
lic a baritone of rare quality, and in the possession of an 
American, Graham Marr, whose artistic singing and acting 
proved to be one of the principal features of the produc- 
tion. His work throughout was a highly agreeable sur- 
prise, as practically nothing had been heard of him in this 
city previously. Tamaki Miura, the extremely petite Jap- 
anese prima donna, was heard in the title role. Her suc- 
cess was instantaneous, owing mostly to the novelty of 
hearing the part sung-by a real Japanese and then to her 
effective manner of ingratiating herself into the favor of 
those present with her admirable and cute little manner- 
At that, her singing and the quality of her voice 
Riccardo Martin was heard as 


isms, 
were above expectations. 
Pinkerton, 

“Pagliacci” was performed Wednesday afternoon. 
tello gave a magnificent impersonation of Canio both vo- 
cally and histrionically. Graham Marr again was splendid 
as Tonio, singing the “Prologue” extremely well and other- 
wise taking care of his duties in a manner that left noth- 
ing to be desired. Felice Lyne made a capital Nedda, her 
pure, sweet soprano being heard to great advantage, and 
Giorgio Puliti was the Silvio. 

The last performance, Wednesday evening, was again 
devoted to Puccini, whose “Boheme” was the opera given. 
The entire production was on a par with the ones pre- 
viously seen, Maggie Teyte was Mimi, and Riccardo Mar- 
tin Rudolfo; Thomas Chalmers, Marcel; Mardones, Col- 
line, and Olivet Marcel, Musetta. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted the Monday and Wednes- 
day opera performances, while Agide Jacchia was in 
charge Tuesday. The work of both was as satisfactory as 
was that of the instrumentalists in their charge. Adolph 
Schmid, who Conducted the musical end of the ballet per- 
formances, was fully up to his task. The ballet, which 
consisted of none other than the famous organization 
headed by Pavlowa, which has this season united its artistic 
endeavors with Rabinoff’s Boston opera forces, followed 
each opera presentation with an effort of its own. Need- 
less to say that the various terpsichorean performances 
were of the highest order and Pavlowa’s own art stood out 
once more as inimitable. Especially the version of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” presented Wednesday afternoon, held the audi- 
ence spellbound from beginning to end. All the stage set- 
tings were admirable and of rare artistic import, but this 
is nothing new to those acquainted with the work of the 
Pavlowa ensemble. 

The Cincinnati Opera Committee, which was _ respon- 
sible for this opera season, is so gratified by the results 
obtained, especially as there was also a considerable sur- 
plus, that it is now planned to make the opera season an 
The surplus mentioned will be laid aside for 


Zena- 


annual event, 
this purpose. 


CINCINNATI Proup oF CLIFTON, 


The success of Chalmers Clifton, the young conductor of 
the Cecilia Society in Boston, whose work with the latter 
has caused so much favorable comment, is especially grati- 
fying to the management of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, for it was at this institution that Mr. Clifton ob- 
tained the greater portion of his musical training. 

One of the star pupils of Theodore Bohlmann, who is 
one of the true and tried teachers of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, gave a recital at the school’s recital hall last 
Thursday evening. Inez Gill—this is the young lady’s 
name—-has often been heard on former occasions and has 
always held up a reputation as a talented performer on 
the piano and a worthy disciple of an efficient master. 
Thursday evening she played a program which was prob- 
ably a more difficult test than any to which she had yet 
subjected herself. A healthy gain technically as well as 
musically was noted at once and gratified an audience of 
goodly proportions which had turned out to hear the young 
artist. CINCINNATUS, 


11,000 PERSONS HEAR KANSAS CITY 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN HOME CITY. 


Splendid Program Presented—Notes of Interest. 








Kansas City, Mo., January 29, 1916. 

No war or rumors of war seem to bother the music 
going public here. An unusual number of concerts and 
recitals this last week entertained in most instances the 
house capacity, * 

The third Sunday “Pop” concert in Convention Hall by 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Carl Busch, played to eleven thousand people. It 
was a congratulatory occasion to C. F. Horner, president 
of the Redpath Bureau, who has guaranteed the financial 
success of this laudable enterprise. It was an enthusiastic 
audience and one could not but note with a good deal of 
pleasure the public growth in musical taste. The orchestra 
played the “Rienzi” overture and the Haydn symphony, 
No, 2, and other compositions by Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Carl 
Busch and Moszkowski. 

The pleasure of the concert was much augmented by the 
assistance of the Kansas City Grand Opera Company, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs, Ottley Cranston. A 
solo quintet and chorus from “Martha,” and “Miserere” 
scene from “II ‘Trovatore” were given. Louie Collier 
Cranston, Gladys Cranston, F. R. Walrod, Floyd Gamble, 
A. W. Cannon and W. T. Hood appeared as soloists with 
the chorus under Sol Alberti, conductor, Ottley Cranston 
sang the “Toreador” song from “Carmen,” and arousing 
the great enthusiasm he always does, had to sing it again. 
The success of these concerts has been so great that one 
hears all sorts of rumors about a permanent and endowed 
orchestra and all that. Meanwhile we work and hope. 


THE PapeREwSKt CONCERT, 

Paderewski played to a capacity house in the Shubert 
Friday afternoon, The musical public owe a debt to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fritschy, under whose splendid management he 
appeared, that at last we have heard him outside of Con- 


vention Hall, 
WILHELM MIppDLESCHULTE Gives OrGAN RECITAL. 


Tuesday evening, at the Grand Avenue Temple, the Kan- 
sas City Association of Organists presented Wilhelm Mid- 
dleschulte, organist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
in an organ recital. This was the second concert of this 
season’s series. Mr, Middleschulte’s program was varied, 
from the Bach chromatic fantasie and fugue down to his 
own beautiful composition, “Perpetuum Mobile” (pedals 
alone), and “Passacaglia,” which he played with superb 
It was a recital to make one wish to play the 
organ. Lawrence Robbins, president of the association, 
and the committee are doing careful work to improve or- 
gan playing in this community. 

An orchestra of young people is beginning to attract 
much favorable comment. Last year Henri Shostac, then 
concertmaster of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, 
drew together a few young men of the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association. By constant work it has grown to an 
orchestra of fifty and the first concert last Sunday night 
at Temple B’Nai Jehudah was an agreeable surprise for 
many. Mr. Shostac has been a careful drill master and 
showed splendid resources in himself in the way he con- 
ducted. The program included Raymond overture, 
Thomas; first movement, Beethoven symphony, No. 5; 
three dances from “Henry VIII,” German, and selections 
from Massenet. Mrs, Allen Taylor, soprano, assisted, giv- 
ing great pleasure in “Love’s Summer,” Noble, and “The 
Star,” Rogers. 


abandon, 


Notes. 


Edward Kreiser gave his 204th organ recital Sunday af- 
ternoon at the Independence Boulevard Christian Church. 
Mr. Kreiser was assisted by May Kelley, mezzo-soprano, 
and Charles H. Cease, baritone. 

GENEVE LICHTENWALTER. 





Officers of the Troy Musical Association. 


The officers of the Troy (N. Y.) Musical Association 
for the present year are: President, George Burger ; vice- 
president, J. L. Creegan; recording secretary, Edward 
Thompson ; financial secretary, G. A. Severance; treasurer, 
R. C. Adams; trustees, George Slater, John Middlebrook, 
Walter Hollis, B. A, Fletcher and W. G. Franke; delegate 
to Labor Temple, Eugene Donovan. 





Ottawa Music Club Offers Artistic 
Program by Local Musicians. 


Artistic programs have been rendered this season at the 
meetings of the Morning Music Club of Ottawa, Canada. 
Vocal and instrumental numbers by standard composers 
have been interpreted by local musicians of talent. Among 
the ladies prominent in these meetings this season may be 
mentioned Mrs. B. F. Uniacke and Mrs, A. R. Wade, 
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A NEW YEAR’S PICNIC AT “HALE H’NUI” PLANTATION, NEAR MACON, GEORGIA. 











Walter D. 


other guests. 
right, Gladys 





Standing, Mr. and Mrs, Lamar; seated, 
Mme. de Sales; on the steps, left, Gladys 
Parker Wheless; right, Mme. Perfall, 


Mme. de Sales Enjoys Southern Hospitality. 


Regina de Sales, the distinguished vocal teacher, for 
merly of Paris and now established in New York with 
a studio at Carnegie Hall, had a most interesting Christ 
mas vacation. At the invitation of some of her pupils she, 
her young son and her companion, Mme. Perfall—not for- 
getting Tito, the little Italian dog who was born in the 
shadow of St. Peter’s—visited Georgia for three weeks 
spending most of their time at Macon and Savannah, 
where they were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Parker, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Osborne and others. 

A special incident of the trip was a winter picnic which 
took place on January 2. The host and hostess were Mr 
and Mrs. Walter Lamar of Macon and the picnic took 
place at “Hale H’Nui,” the large plantation about thirty 
miles outside of Macon belonging to Mrs. Blount, mother 
of Mrs. Lamar. This plantation has not been regularly 
occupied by the owners since the Civil War, but some 
of the former negro slaves are still there and take care 
of it, and Mrs. Blount and her relatives pay occasional 
visits. The party went out from Macon in automobiles 
taking along a very wonderful lunch with all the delicacies 


Left to right, seated, Mr. and Mrs, 
Lamar, host and 
hostess; Regina 
Blount, owner of the plantation; 
Standing, left to 


mezzo soprano, pupil of Mme, de 
Sales; Mme. Perfall. 






de Sales; Mrs. 


Parker Wheless, 


Left to right, Mrs, Lamar, Mme. de Sales 
and “Rosie,” fifty years on the planta 
tion, 


for which the Southern cooking is famous and. as the 


photograph shows, dined outdoors most agreeably, some- 
thing that would hardly have been possible in New York 
on January 2. 

Another interesting visit near Macon was that to the only 
original terrapin farm where these succulent animals are 
prepared for the market. Mme. de Sales, who can trace 
her family directly back to the same branch from which 
sprang the famous man who was canonized as St. Francis 
de Sales, had the great pleasure of visiting a convent 
of that order at Macon where she was very cordially 
received by the sisters. . 

It was a most delightful midwinter experience for one 
who like Mme. de Sales has always been used to more 
Northern climes and she returned to the large class which 
awaited her, greatly refreshed in body and spirits 





Sarah Sokolsky-Freid Recital. 


Mme, Sokolsky-Freid, pianist and organist, who recently 
returned from the European war district, where she was 
compelled to give up many concert engagements, made her 
New York debut in recital on Saturday evening, February 
5, at Aeolian Hall, and at once established her right to be 
classed as an artist of high attainments. 

Mme. Sokolsky-Freid was a pupil of Moszkowski and 
Vincent d’Indy, as well as at the Sondershausen Conserva- 
tory of Music, where she graduated at the head of the 
organ class, 

A unique feature of Mme. Sokolsky-Ireid’s recital was 
her appearance as pianist and organist. Her program, 
which was carefully chosen, disclosed unusual taste, and 
showed the young artist’s penchant for works by composers 
of recognized standing. 

Her program consisted of the following: Organ—toccata 
and fugue in D minor (Bach) ; piano—andanti con varia- 
zoni (Haydn) ; sonata, op. 57 (Beethoven) ; organ—varia- 
tions on a theme of Bach (Liszt) ; piano—scherzo, E minor 
( Mendelssohn) ; 3rooklet” (Wronblewski) ; 
ctude, op. 25. No, 7 (Chopin) ; “Feuerzauber,” from “Die 
Walkiire” (Wagner-Brassin) ; capriccio in B minor, first 
time in America (Reger); piano—ballade in G minor 
fantaisie and fugue on B-A-C-H (Re- 


‘Babbling 


(Grieg); organ 
ger). 

Her organ numbers were played with beautiful tonal col- 
oring as well as with musicianly insight. She displayed in- 
telligence and taste in registration, thereby imparting vari- 
ety and color to the works presented. 

Her rendition of Beethoven’s sonata, op. 57, for piano, 
was one of authority, as were her other piano numbers. 
She possesses much reliable technic and an interpretative 
ability of a high order. 

The audience was large and appreciative, and recalled the 
young artist many times after each number. 





Syracuse Morning Musicales are Doing Excellent Work. 





During this season the Morning Musicales of Syracuse, 
N. Y., have been doing excellent work in the cause of good 
music for that city under the energetic leadership of its 
president, Mrs. John R. Clancy. When it brought the 


New York Philharmonic Society to that city earlier in the 
season, through the courtesy of the club, popular prices 
prevailed in order that all those interested in good music 
might have an opportunity to hear the orchestra 





Mrs. Doolittle Will Give Recital at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Maude Tucker Doolittle will give a piano recital on 
Thursday afternoon, February 24, at Teachers’ College, Co 
lumbia University, New York, on which occasion she will 
play prelude for left hand (Scriatine) ; “Bizarrure” (Aren 
sky) ; serenade in B flat minor and romance, op. 8, No. 2 
(Rachmaninoff) ; “The Lark” (Balakirew) ; “Humoresque” 
(Tschaikowsky) ; melodie Russe, “The Nightingale” (Ala- 
bieff-Liszt) ; barcarolle in G major and staccato etude (Ru 
binstein). 

Mrs. Doolittle was requested to play this program, which 
she rendered artistically for the Brooklyn Woman’s Club 
on November 27, 1915. 


Tacoma Clubdom Includes 
Progressive St. Cecilia Organization. 


Clubdom of Tacoma, Wash., should be proud of the 
work along musical lines which the St. Cecilia Club is do 
ing. In addition to other activities there are monthly 
afternoon meetings at which interesting musical programs 
are presented. Charles Lagourgue, director of the mu 
sical affairs of this organization, is achieving some truly 
noteworthy results with the members. 





Knoxville Tuesday Morning Club Gives 
Attractive Bi-Monthly Evening Concerts 


A series of bi-monthly evening concerts given by the 
Tuesday Morning Music Club of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been attracting the interest of music lovers of that city, 
and incidentally revealing to those interested that there 
are many musicians of unusual talent in their home city 
Works by Moussorgsky, Tschaikowsky, Borodin, Wien- 
iawski, Arensky and other standard composers have ap- 
peared on these programs. 








Photo by Campbell Studio 


Press criticism from the Buffalo Courier, 
February 5, 1916 


Eleanore Cochran 
Proves Artistry 


Kieserwetter Splendid as 
\ccompanist at Clef 
Chorus Concert 


The Clef choru Alfred Jury direc 
tor, gave a delightful concert at Elm 
wood Music tall last evening, Mleanore 
Cochran, the noted soprano, being the 
soloist, with Walter Kieserwetter as 
her accompanist 

The Clef Chorus grow in musical 
tature from season to season under 
mr. Jurys able training und in tonal 
quality, shading, precision of attack 
and ail the requisites for artistic choral 
work, the membe t eve ne t 
sponded loyally ind intelligently to 
Mr. Jury's conducting 

The opening selection by the chorus 
in a capella number The Caravan 
by Pinsuti, was sung with impressi 
effect, the various parts being is 
tained with fine tone, making beautiful 
ensemble inging Serenade by Meyer 


Helmund was lovely, a novel touch be 


ing added by the double accompani 
ment pliyed by Julia Bagnall ind 
Arthur Jury This won an enthusia 
tic encore and was repeated Two in 
teresting numbers for womens volce 
ilone Irish Folk Song, i. charming 
bit of unaccompanied work, and “Will 
o the Wisp b Spro with piano 
iccompaniment were among the en 
joyable things on the program, and the 
latter selection had to be given agai 
The Night Ha t Thousand Kye 
by Van der Stucken ind The Men 
of Harlech,” by Boughton, closed the 
program of choral music, the latter 
song Winning an encore 


Miss Cochran, a young American 80 
prano who has sung with great success 
abroad, made her first appearance in 
this city and created a lasting impres 
sion. 

She has a beautiful stage presence 
and her voice is a brilliant soprano and 
one which discloses the most artistic 
schooling it is a relief to hear an 
artist who seeks to convey the com- 
poser’s idea in the delivery of song 
rather than to display lung power. 

Her lovely legato singing, her equally 
lovely pianissimo and her cultivation of 
style made her one of the most gifted 
singers heard here this season 


Her first number, the iia = “‘Diel 
theure Halle disclosed her abilities as 
a Wagnerian artist. There was no 
striving for spectacular effect but a 
dignified and artistic presentation In 
ti group ¢ German ng Liebe 
treu ing with tender patl und 
the contrasting mood of ‘Der Schmied 
by the same composer the dramatk 
fecling of “Zueignung”’ by Wagner and 
the radiar of Zueignung” b 
Strau won a tribute of appreciation 
that brought the singer back for an 
encore 

Equally charming in a group of song 
in English, “I Came With a Song” b 
La Forge was exquisitely rendere 
“How I Do Love Thee b Harriet 
Ware, and Bird of the Wilde: 
by Horsman won another recall 

In her solo with the Clef chor 
Hear My Prayer, by Mendel rt 
nothing could be more impre ! 
the brooding tenderness and 
feeling of Oh for the Wing 
Dove,” while the work of the choru 
was most urtistk 

Walter Kieserwetter, who will 
membered for his delightful wor is 
accompanist for Maude Klotz whe 
sang here several seasor igo ‘ 
gave the artistl ipport that urt 
ist ji ible to give to another 
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HUGH ALLAN 


IN 


MONTREAL 





A Few Canadian Tributes: 


“Mr. Allan sang with ease. 


Between times he 


was seen in the rear of the theatre shaking hands | 


with friends who did not fail to felicitate him on 
the progress he had accomplished, The duet 
which he executed with Mme, Edvina was par- 
ticularly tasteful.”"—-Le Patrie, Montreal, Feb. 1, 
1916. (Translation.) 


She was well seconded by Mr. Allan, whom 
we have loved and applauded in the good days of 
our opera.”—La Presse, Montreal, Feb. 1, 1916. 
(Translation. ) 


“Mr. Allan possesses a very rich voice. Why 
does he employ it to sing (numbers from) Leon- 
cavallo? His Neapolitan songs were strongly ap- 
preciated and applauded, but it was in the duet 
from ‘Véronique,’ by Messager, that Mr. Allan 
really showed himself an artist."—Le Devoir, 
Montreal, Feb. 1, 1916. (Translation.) 


“Mr, Allan, baritone of the Montreal Opera 
Company in its early days, sang beautifully, call- 
ing into play all the resources of his voice without 
advertising his vocal limitations, There is always 
the ring of conviction in his singing; and in re 
gard to legitimate styles (including a good le- 
gato), and musicianly feeling, he is one of the 
most interesting heard here. His three Neapoli- 
tan songs formed one of the bright spots on the 
program.”—The Montreal Daily Star, Feb. 1, 1916 


“In the duet ‘La ci Darem,” from Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni, Mme, Edvina and Mr, Allan were 
markedly successful Hugh Allan has 
lost none of his power to charm with the remark- 
able timbre and range of his voice. He sang the 
‘Zaza Piccolo Zingari,’ from Leoncavallo’s 
‘Zaza,’ with fine effect which was later repeated 
in a group of song numbers, including Nardella’s 
*‘Vocche Desiderosa,’ ‘Aria Fresca,’ and the 
‘Canta pa Luna,” all of which were sung in Nea- 
politan dialect.”"--The Montreal Herald and the 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 1, 1916. 
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R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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MOZART SOCIETY LADIES LISTEN 
TO OPERA AT AFTERNOON MUSICALE. 


Excerpts from ‘‘Martha’’ and *‘Faust’’ Given Under Milton 
Aborn’s Direction. 





‘My guests do not come and the room is already filling 
fast.” “Perhaps you had better go up now and be sure of 
a seat, | will wait for the others.” These and many other 
characteristic remarks were overheard by the writer in the 
waiting rooms and lobby of Hotel Astor, New York, very 
early on Saturday afternoon last, from members of the 
New York Mozart Society. 

The announced program of operatic excerpts, with or- 
chestral accompaniment, under the direction of Milton 
Aborn, had caused this extra flutter and concern about 
seats among the Mozart ladies. The program was an- 
nounced for 2 p. m. and the society is customarily prompt 
in assembling and in the beginning of its musical pro- 
grams 

The numbers arranged by Mrs. Noble McConnell, the 
president, and the board of directors for this February 5 
musicale gave evident satisfaction to the exceedingly large 
number of persons present, who set the stamp of approval 
on the radical innovation in the afternoon musical pro- 
grams of the society. 

“A Persian Garden,” 
opened the program 
short résumés of the entire opera were given by Herman 
Hoexter. Overture to “Martha” (von Flotow), conducted 
by Joseph Pasternack, preceded the entire second act of 
“Martha” (given in costume and in English), and inter- 
from “The Jewels of the Madonna,” the Garden 
“Faust” (Gounod), given in French and with 


sung by the Stanley Quartet, 


Preceding each operatic excerpt, 


mezzi 
Scene from 
costume 

The cast for the “Martha” act was: Estelle Wentworth, 
Lady Harriet; Elizabeth Campbell, Nancy; Albert Parr, 
Lionel; Gilbert Wilson, Plunket, and Hugo Lenzer, Sir 
Tristan, and for the “Faust” Garden Scene, Estelle Went- 
worth, Marguerite; Elizabeth Siebel; Mary 
Louise Biggers, Martha; Alfred Kaufmann, Mephistopheles, 
and Salvatore Sciaretti, Faust. 

As usual, the formal program closed with the singing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner” by all present, and then 
followed the customary social cup of tea. 


Campbell, 





GIORGIO M. SULLI ACTIVELY INTERESTED 
IN RELIEF OF ITALIAN WAR SUFFERERS. 


New York Maestro di Voce Talks of His Plans for Promoting 
Grand Opera in America. 





Actively interested in the benefit concerts for assisting 
Italian families of soldiers in distress because of the war, 
is Giorgio M. Sulli. Twenty thousand dollars per month 
is considered necessary for the relief of these families; 
accordingly, Mr. Sulli will begin the last of this month to 
give entire operas in the original language, with soloists 
and chorus of no less than forty members recruited from 
Sulli and other vocal classes, There will be an orchestra 
and the operatic performances, at least two weekly, are 
to be given in New York and adjacent cities. Mr. Sulli, 
whose wide experience in Europe and South America as 
organizer of operatic seasons and as conductor of orches- 
tras makes his aid of especially marked value, is donating 
his services as conductor. The proceeds of these perform- 
ances are to be given to the twenty thousand dollar fund. 

Apropos of this movement, Mr. Sulli remarked to the 
writer recently: 

“This may be the beginning of my long-dreamed plan, 
namely, the foundation of a theatre for grand opera on a 
kind of popular basis, where young aspiring singers may 
make their debut in Italian, French, German or English, 
in fact, on an international basis. 

“My plan is this, that students of singing are to form a 
big chorus, similar to the one Mr. Hammerstein got to- 
gether at the Manhattan Opera House, just for experience, 
without pay, their advantage being that of learning the 
routine work, From this chorus, soloists may rise to sec- 
ondary parts, thence to leading roles as their talents and 
experience justify. We will have an orchestra of sixty 
or seventy people, directed by experienced.conductors, the 
chorus shall be trained the year around by experienced 
chorus masters, and all operas shall be given with appro- 
priate costumes and scenery. Such theatres are supported 
in Italy, Why not have a substitute for the Metropolitan 
at popular prices for the education and pleasure of the 
masses? Why not make it possible for young singers to 
get their experience here and save that undue expense of 
going abroad? 

“They have so much to fight over there. Foreigners 
laugh at the American beginner’s pronunciation, while here 
in America, if the pronunciation of a foreign tongue is 
not perfect at the beginning it is not open to so. much criti- 
cism, Of course this finish will come with practice. 

“*What is the use?’ is a question which the American 
teacher runs into all too frequently from the vocally 


equipped pupil, and ‘there is no chance here, one must go 
to Europe for adequate practical training for opera.’ Is 
there to be no other field than cabaret, vaudeville, church 
or concert—this last most difficult because it requires money 
to become known and the American public demands the 
singer with a name—for the vocally ready pupil? 

“Vaudeville and light opera are killing the musical taste 
of the American people,” continued Mr. .Sulli. “When, 
sometimes in vaudeville operatic excerpts are given, the 
people are always enthusiastic, which shows that they 
want opera. 

“Musical snobbism has brought the American people to 
believe that opera cannot be given without a Caruso, Melba, 
Sembrich, Farrar, etc. Celebrities, in fact, seem to be 
necessary for the American system, a condition which does 





GIORGIO M. SULLI. 


not prevail in Europe, except in some of the principal 
In Italy, as in France, there are so many thea- 
tres which give opera. In Italy we have 150 theatres per- 
forming grand opera, and in France there are some less, 
but every community of 20,000 inhabitants has a regular 
opera season. Now here in America, the towns of 200,000 
or 300,000 inhabitants should have a regular season, and 
my plan, it seems to me, will complete the realization of 
this, People are beginning to realize the necessity of this 
and to promise support, in fact, a committee already is at 
work to carry this out. Some of the principal artists in 
the beginning will be chosen from the ranks of non-celeb- 
rities abroad, efficient artists, nevertheless, but all this is 
another story, of which you will hear more in the future.” 


theatres. 





Arnolde Stephenson to Bring French Novelties. 


—— 

Arnolde Stephenson writes from Paris to say that the 
French song composers appear to keep busy notwithstand- 
ing the war. When she comes next season for her recital 
tour under the direction of M. H. Hanson she will have 
a number of novelties which have never been heard in 
America, among them “Juin,” by Koechlin, a very beauti- 
ful song which she has already sung in Paris with the Or- 
chestra Schmitz. 

Other novelties will be some songs specially written for 
her by the young French composer, Darius Milhaud, to 
an English text by the Indian poet, Tagore. She aiso 
hopes to bring with her some “Novelettes” of Guy Ro- 
partz, which made a great impression for originality and 
beauty when they were first sung in Paris in December. 
They are sung with orchestral accompaniment. 





Busy Season for Washington Beethoven Society. 


The Beethoven Musical Society, of Washington, D. C., 
is enjoying an unusually interesting season. The officers 
of the organization are: James A. Watzman, president; 
Harry C. Hyman, vice-president; Barney Becker, secre- 
tary; Davy Jones, recording secretary, and Frank Snyder, 
librarian. 








Merle Alcock Sings at Home of H. C. Frick. 


On January 25, at the Fifth avenue (New York) home 
of Henry Clay Frick, a short song recital was given by 
Merle Alcock, contralto, with Archer Gibson, organist. 
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Theodore Spiering to Play Vieuxtemps 
Concerto at New York Recital- 


One of the principal numbers on the program of Theo- 
dore Spiering’s recital, to be given at Aeolian Hall, Fri- 
day afternoon, February 18, will be the Vieuxtemps con- 
certo, No. 5, in A minor, op. 37. Mr. Spiering, who is 
fully as well known in Europe as in this country, won 
there, especially in Germany, a most enviable reputation 
as a violinist of the very first rank. The Leipziger Abend- 
zeitung said in regard to his playing of the Vieuxtemps 
concerto: “Theodore Sp‘ering brings from his violin a 
tone that is quite free from all suggestions of the earth 
earthy, and from all merely material things. In the Vieux- 
temps A minor concerto he produced tones that sang of 
true beauty, of the soul and went direct to the heart.” 

Other German papers were equally enthusiastic. Said 
the Allgemeine Musikzeitung, Berlin, “That which makes 
Theodore Spiering’s playing so unusually attractive is its 
transparent clarity and plastic moulding as well as the 
surety with which he approaches all technical problems.” 


“Theodore Spiering is the possessor of a great, colorful, 
violin tone, and a brilliant technic which was especially well 
shown in several ‘artist studies’ of his own for violin 
alone.”—Frankfurter General Anzeiger. 

“Mr. Spiering plays with unsurpassable bravour.”—Ber- 
liner Bérsen Courier, 


“Entirely aside from his unusual technical musical capa- 
bilities Spiering is one of those rare sympathetic artists 
who have the courage occasionally to take sides for the 
Miinchener Post. 


new in music.”- 





De Gogorza Appreciated Everywhere. 


Emilio de Gogorza, the distinguished baritone, is as 
great a favorite on the Pacific Coast as on the Atlantic 
borders of this country and equally well liked all the way 
between. His recent appearances at San _ Francisco 
brought forth an enthusiastic appreciation from the critic 
of one of the leading papers, an extract from which fol- 
lows: 

All concert singers of renown are well aware of the importance 
of a carefully selected and varied program, but few of them can 
lend to songs couched in the language of other countries such a 


Frances Nash 


Triumphs with 
Minneapolis 
Orchestra 

















Miss Nash Is An Artist To Her Fingertips. 


“The Mary Pickford was Frances Nash, a girl- 
ishly beautiful pianist of whom little has been 
heard in this country, where her career is just 
beginning. It is a pleasure to prophesy the con- 
tinuance of a career so auspiciously opened. Miss 
Nash is an artist to her fingertips, and very 
graceful and nimble fingertips they are, driven 
by a mind that knows just what ought to be done 
and just how to do it. She played the dependable 
G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns and played it 
admirably ; with certainty, delicacy, authority and 
exquisite effect of color and technic.”—Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, January 24, 1916. 


Miss Nash’s Tone Irresistible. 


“The soloist was Frances Nash, a young Ameri- 
can_ pianist, lately returned from fine successes 
in Europe, who made the finest of impressions in 
the G minor concerto by Saint-Saéns. Miss Nash 
held her audiencefinterested from the first impres- 
sive improvisation, in which with steel-like grip 
chords she led up to the entrance of the orches- 
tra, and held the interest clear through the work 
to the dizzying saltarello-like closing movement 
with its big skips and codiac toccata. Both in 
power and melting sweetness Miss Nash’s tone 
was irresistible, while the dynamics of her rhythm 
were soothingly accurate.”—Minneapolis Journal, 
January 24, 1916. 


Frances Nash has had a brilliant first 
season and spring dates are still booking 
under the direction of Evelyn Hopper, 
2589 Spaulding Street, Omaha, Neb. 











= 

national flavor as can Emilio de Gogorza. The Spanish baritone is 
evidently a linguist. He sang in four languages at his first recital 
(and he will add Italian to the number at the second), and each 
one, even German, which rarely seems at home on the lips of a 
members of the Latin race, was stamped with that instinctive elo 
quence and sympathy which characterizes all of his singing. And 
then, too, he admirably differentiates the characters whose sentiments 
he voices, His singing is a rare delight. In understanding as well 
as in a familiarity with the tongues of men he is a citizen of the 
world, and, both intellectually and emotionally, a rare interpreter 
of the meanings of composers.—-San Francisco Argonaut, January 20 
1916, 


MOLINE ENJOYS VARIED 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Concerts and Operatic Events Well Attended in Enterprising 
Illinois City. 
w MMeline, Iil., 

A recent statement in the Musicat Courter that Moline 
was “putting itself on the musical map in approved mod- 
ern fashion” and that it “intends after this to encourage 
enthusiastically all legitimate musical attractions,” is a well 
meant clap on the back from the MusicaL Courter, and as 
such found reprint in the Moline Dispatch. 

The impression that heretofore Moline had not encour- 
aged good musical enterprise would be a natural conclu- 
sion, but not quite true to the situation, for Moline has 
engaged a number of the best musical artists during the 
past few years and made every effort to have as many of 
These have included Mme. Gad- 
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these artists as possible. 
ski, John McCormack, Francis Macmillen, Rudolph Ganz, 
David Bispham, Rosa Olitzka, Lucille Stevenson, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Leonora Allen, Arthur Middleton, Heniot 
Levy, the MacDermids, Dan Beddoe, the Zoellner Quartet, 
Myrtle Elvyn, Alice Nielsen, Havrah Hubbard, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and many others, besides the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra performances with their soloists almost yearly since 
1907. The San Carlo Opera Company gave an excellent 
performance of “Lucia” on December 30 last, this being 
the occasion for the Musicat Courter’s notice. 

Besides these the Tri-City Musical Association, which is 
formed of the prominent musical people of the three cities, 
sponsored a recital by Olive Fremstad in Davenport and 
three separate operas by the San Carlo Opera Company. 

In Moline the best concerts have been given to the city 
by the local enterprise of the Moline Woman's Club, the 
Moline Choral Union and Mary Lindsay Oliver, whose 
studio is the center of musical culture of the city and a 
growing interest in such entertainment has certainly been 
in evidence among the people in general. With a seasqn 
that can bring full houses for the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, Alice Nielsen and Paderewski up to the present date, 
beside many minor concerts to the general musical world, 
there is every reason to feel that Moline has some place 
on the musical map, even if not as yet a very important 
one. pe ae 


Clara de Rigaud Entertains.” 





Clara de Rigaud, the well known New York teacher of 
singing, gave one of her popular dinner-musicales recent- 
ly, at which Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Kellerman were the 
guests of honor. Mr. Kellerman most graciously gave his 
appreciative audience a wonderful treat in singing “Wotan’s 
Abschied,” from “The Valkyrie,” and some beautiful 
Strauss songs, Max Liebling accompanying these difficult 
piano transcriptions in his usual masterly way. William 
Prahl, a pupil of Mme. de Rigaud, who has appeared al- 
ready in light opera, sang a number of songs, which were 
heartily applauded. The violinist, W. van Maasdyk, ren- 
dered “Le Cygne,” by Saint-Saéns, and a “Romance,” by 
Svendsen, with characteristic big tone and delightful tech- 
nic. Other guests invited were Emma L. Trapper, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alphonso Sterns, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Jones and others. 

For February 18 Mme. de Rigaud is sending out invi- 
tations to a pupils’ recital, the program of which is artistic 
and interesting. 





Some Engagements for Mr. and Mrs. William Wheeler. 





An enthusiastic audience welcomed the return of Wil- 
liam Wheeler, tenor, at his concert in Flushing, L. I., on 
Wednesday evening, February 2. It was a reengagement, 
and if the applause and the comment of pleasure heard on 
every hand are any criterion, he will appear there again 
and before long. February 17 he will appear in joint re- 
cital with Elizabeth Wheeler, soprano, at Crawfordsville, 
Ind., and other joint appearances include engagements at 
Danville, Ill., February 18, and on February 20 before the 
South Shore Country Club of Chicago. 





Rose Laurent Recital Postponed. 


The song recital scheduled for Rose Laurent, soprano, 
on February 6, at the Harris Theatre, New York, was post- 
poned to a later date, to be announced shortly. 
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Fritz Kreisler 
The Eminent Violinist 














writes in words of hearty appreciation of the 
“PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF 
PIANO LESSONS” 


and the 


“EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATIONS” 


published by the Art Publication Society. 








December oth, 1915. 
Art Publication Society, St. Louis 


Dear Sirs—lIt has been my privilege to make a 
thorough examination of your “Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons” of which Mr. Leopold Godow- 
sky is the Editor-in-Chief, 


Permit me to say that I consider this work to 
be of the greatest possible value and significance 
to all who are in any way connected with the 
study of the pianoforte. The teaching material 
selected and edited by such eminent masters as 
have been associated with this work, represents 
the last word in musical pedagogy. 


The “Educational Adaptations” should revolu- 
tionize prevailing methods of Piano instruction, 
and it is to be deeply deplored that violinists have 
not as yet a similar source of specific education. 


Vary Cork, a LG i eee 


———————— a ree . 
ya, A t~-cecyC oo, 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE IS 
TRANSFERRED TO NEW OWNERS. 


Deal Consummated Last Week—Change Will Not Affect Advertised Performances—Bos- 
tonians Enjoy Diaghileff Ballet Russe—Symphony and Other Concerts. 


Symphony Chambers, ' 


Boston, Mass., February 6, 1916. J 
(Ownership of the Boston Opera House has passed from 
Eben D. Jordan to J. Murray Howe, J. Sumner Draper 
and Mark Temple Dowling, jointly, The transfer was con- 


summated during the past week, and was a part of one of 
the largest real estate deals, involving an actual exchange 


Joston 


if city properties, that has ever taken place in 

The transfer, however, will not affect the advertised per 
formances, as the property 1s conveyed subject to an ex 
isting lease 


The Boston Opera House, situated on Huntington ave 


nue, in the heart of the Back Bay section, has the reputa 
tion of being one of the most completely equipped theatres 
ui the world, It 1s a handsome building, without being or- 


The 
stage itself is 


is said to be absolutely fireproof seating 
The 


necessary to the 


Nate and 


capacity is practically three thousand 


supplied with every appurtenance most 


claborate setting 


Included also in the transfer was the eight story brick 


luilding adjacent to the opera house, which contains an 


studio fully equipped for scene work- 


immense painting 


hops for the manufacture of various stage accessories and 
‘tra dressing rooms for the convenience of large choruses 


and the like Chis building alone covers an area of ap 


proximately 6,000 square feet 
While the terms of the transaction have not been made 
public, it is understood that a considerable sum of money 


was involved in addition to the real estate actually trans 


ferred 
Russt 


DIAGHILEFF BALLET 


Russe of M 


successful 


sallet de Diaghileff, which 
remarkably 
two weeks at the Theatre in New York, began its 
eries of ten performances here on Monday evening, Jan 
The premiere was 


The celebrated 
| 


close a a 


had just engagement of 


Century 


uary 31, at the Boston Opera House 
iuspicious, There was a notably brilliant audience pres- 
ent, and enthusiasm was at its highest pitch. Throughout the 
engagement the audiences continued unusually good, and 
at the two matinees, on February 5 and 9, the house was 
actually sold out 

In all eleven ballets and divertissements were given, in 
of the 


cluding the ones that contributed most to the fame 


organization abroad 

As the 
scen in New York and previously reported in the Musicat 
COURFER, it is not necessary at this time to give a detailed 


performances given here were exactly as those 


review. Suffice it to say, therefore, that the engagement 
was a splendid success from first to last and the entertain- 
ment afforded of a thoroughly unique and enjoyable char 
acter 

rhe ballets 


L’/Oiseau de 


presented in the ten were 
Feu,” “La Princess Enchantee,” “Soleil de 
“Scheherazade,” “L’Apres-Midi 


“Carnaval,” “Les Sylphides,” ni OY 


pertormances 


Nuit,” d'un Faune,” 


“Prince Igor,” Pavillon 


d’'Armide,” “Petrouchka” and “Thamar.” 


TREMONT TEMPLE CONCERT 


rhe fourth concert of the Tremont Temple course, F. J 
Meclsaac 


‘ALBERT STOESSEL 


VIOLINIST 


126 Glenville Ave., - - 


manager, took place on the evening of February 








Studio Address, Boston, Mass. 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


Teacher of Singing 
6e9 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, - .- 


“ithe” HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION Symphony Chambers, BOSTON 


IRMA SE YDEL VIOLINIST 


Personal Address 1234 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Management; Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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3. It was “Operatic Night,” and the occasion provided an 
interesting and varied program. The soloists were Lillia 
Snelling, mezzo-soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Coin- 


pany; Attilio di Crescenzo, tenor, of the Royal Roman, 
San Carlo and Montreal operas, and Nicola Oulukanoff, 
baritone, of the Boston, St. Petersburg and Moscow op- 
The Festival Chorus of 150 voices, John A, O'Shea, 


eras 
Ida McCarthy was at the piano and 


conductor, assisted. 
Reginald Williamson at the organ 
The chorus performed in a creditable manner under the 
O'Shea. Its numbers comprised the “Pil- 
from “Tannhauser,” the “Grand March” 
from “Faust.” 
songs 


baton of Mr 

grims’ Chorus” 
from “Aida,” and the “Soldiers’ Chorus” 
Miss Snelling sang an aria from “Gioconda” and 
by Homer, Ross, Carpenter and Hahn. She has a voice 
of good quality and is pleasing in lighter songs. Mr. 
di Crescenzo sang airs from “Tosca,” “Werther,” “Boheme”. 
and “Rigoletto.” Mr. Oulukanoff sang an aria from 
“Prince Igor,” a ballad by Moussorgsky, Scoutrino’s “Vo- 
His voice is manly and vig- 
He 
sings with commendable directness and is a consistent in- 
His work was well appreciated by the large 


glio” and Tosti’s “Sogno.” 
orous, and in its upper tones of considerable beauty. 


terpreter 
audience present. 
CopLey-PLAZA MUSICALE 

rhe eighth of the series of morning musicales under the 
Kronberg was given on January 31 at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. The artists were Maria Kousnezoff, 
soprano; Marcel Journet, bass, and Ethel Leginska, pian- 
ist. Elmer Wilson was accompanist. The usual audience 


direction of S 


was present. 

Miss Leginska has been heard here several times this 
season, and always gratefully. She plays with dramatic 
brilliance, an emphatic tone and sure technic. Her num- 
Scherzo, B minor, Chopin; eighth 
“Rigoletto” paraphrase, Liszt; “Etude 
The last mentioned was particu- 


bers were as follows: 
rhapsodie and 
Heroique,” Leschetizky. 
larly well done, as was also a barcarolle by the same com- 
poser, given as an encore. 

Mme. Kousnezoff sang these songs: “Valse de Juliette,” 
Gounod; “J’ai aimé,” Rachmaninow; “Chanson Orientale,” 
Grieg; “Il Me Tant Aime,” 
Prison- 


Gretchaninoff ; “Le Cygne,” 
“Lerele,” Padilla; 
The singer possesses a rather unusual 


Tschaikowsky ; “Chanson du 


Alvarez 
it is distinctly crystalline in quality, but always 
pleasing by its brilliant flights and ease in 
bravura, and her execution leaves little to be desired. Her 


nier,” 
voice; 
reason of 


interpretations were excellent. 

"Mr Journet sang airs from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
Paladilhe’s “Patrie” and Massenet’s “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” and “Le Cor,” by de Flegier. His voice, particu- 
larly in the middle, is of good quality and great volume. 

The concert was concluded with a duet from Massenet’s 
“Thais” by Mme. Kousnezoff and Mr. Journet. 

StoresseL Wins Ovation. 

Albert Stoessel, the young American violinist, who for 
the past year has made his home in Boston, gave his first 
recital here on the evening of February 1 in Steinert Hall. 
Mr. Stoessel appeared well heralded, as his unusual suc- 
cesses in other parts of the country, both in recital and as 
symphony soloist, had already built for him an enviable 
reputation. Moreover, the young virtuoso was introduced 
to the Boston public at one of the Copley-Plaza musicales 
earlier in the season, where he won instantaneous and en- 
thusiastic recognition. It was not surprising, therefore, to 
find in his audience a representative assemblage that at- 
tended devoutly and accorded his art a meed of applause 
which was in point of fact an ovation as significant as 
complete. 

Mr. Stoessel’s program was well balanced and admirably 


selected, It included the following works: Sonata, D ma- 
jor, Handel; concerto, G minor, op. 26, Bruch; hu- 
moresque, lullaby, minuet and serenade, Stoessel; air, 


Goldmark; gipsy airs, Sarasate. Edna Stoessel, his sister, 
was an excellent accompanist. 
Serious and self contained, himself prepossessing, Mr. 


Stoessel began his performance with the old Handel 
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KEMP STILLINGS 
America’s Brilliant Young Violinist = 
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Address 64 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








sonata. A classical conception, it is exacting in its re- 
quirements. The selection was happy, for the display of 
virtuosity entailed established at once the artist in proper 
perspective with his art. Under the facile bow the old 
music unfolded and soared to brilliant climaxes. The lines 
were vital and rich in authority, yet the music was lack- 
ing in none of its native austerity. The concerto, for its 
part, was g.ven an extremely beautiful rendition. The in- 
terpretation was romantic, without being overemotional. 
It, too, was a perfect creation, and gained by contrast with 
Mr. Stoessel’s own pieces are fanciful and 
They not only show great talent, but in 


the sonata. 
rich melodically. 
dicate a profound musicianship as well. 

Tue SymMpHoNy CONCERTS. 

Assisted by Geraldine Farrar, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its thirteenth pair of concerts in Symphony 
Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, February 
4 and 5. The orchestral numbers were as follows: Sym- 
phony No. 2, Beethoven; suite, “Adventures in a Peram- 


hbulator,” Carpenter; overture, “The Flying Dutchman,” 
Wagner. Miss Farrar sang “Elsa’s Dream,” from 
“Lohengrin,” and Marguerite’s air, “D’Amour 1l’Ardente 


Flamme,” from “The Damnation of Faust.” There was a 
capacity audience at each performance. 

Carpenter’s suite was played here first in November by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and again in Decem- 
ber by the Boston organization. It was repeated by re- 
quest. The music, with its humorous delineations and 
glorified imaginings, once more afforded consummate de- 
light. The symphony and overture are familiar works at 
these concerts. 

Miss Farrar’s singing left nothing to be desired. She 
was in the best of voice and happy in interpretation. 
“Elsa’s Dream” was given an artistic and adequately ro- 
mantic rendition, without overaccentuation or false emo- 
tionalism, while the air of Marguerite afforded a moment 


of much beauty. 
Kreiscer’s Turrp REcITAL, 


Fritz Kreisler gave his third violin recital here on the 
afternoon of January 30. The program was as follows: 
Sonata, E major, J. S. Bach; grave, F. Bach; prelude and 
allegro, Pugnani; concerto, No. 2, Wieniawski; romance. 
KX flat major, Kreisler; valse, E major, Chabrier-Loeffler : 
rondino on theme by Beethoven, Kreisler; three caprices, 
Paganini. Carl Lamson was accompanist. 

INTERESTING JoINT RECITAL, 


Rose Leverone, contralto, and Joe Carr, pianist, were 
heard in an interesting joint recital in Jordan Hall on the 
evening of February 3. Singer and pianist alternated on 
the program. Miss Leverone rendered selections from 
Schubert, Brahms, Martini, Weckerlin, Bemberg, Chad- 
wick, Eden and Tosti. Miss Carr played two etudes and 
a scherzo from Chopin and selections from Rhene-Baton, 
Oswald, Scott and Strauss. There was a large and friend- 
ly audience present. 

At Norwoop, Mass. 


Norwood, Mass., is rapidly becoming an excellent exam- 
ple of what it is possible to do in the line of civic improve- 
ment. Through the generosity of some of its important 
citizens, a group of buildings has been erected, which in- 
clude a number of halls applicable to various purposes, 
such as auditoriums, libraries, gymnasiums and the like. 
Here, also, during the season, recitals and concerts are 
given. Sometimes these take place under the auspices of 
the Civic Society itself; again, it is some club, or other 
local organization, that sponsors the event. 

A good example of the kind of entertainment afforded 
was the concert given under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Club on the evening of February 2, when the Adamowski 
Trio shared an interesting program with Grace Bonner 
Williams, soprano. The artists composing the trio were 
heard singly as well as collectively. Mme. Szumowska 
played a nocturne and scherzo by Chopin; J. Adamowski., 
cello selections by Simon and Sitzenhagen; and T. Ada- 
mowski, a violin group by Paderewski and himself. Mrs. 
Williams sang an aria from “The Barber of Seville” and 
groups of songs by German and American composers. The 
trio itself performed the opening and closing numbers, 
Rubinstein’s op. 52 and Goldmark’s op. 33, respectively. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that a large and enthusiastic 
audience was present. 

The lesson of Norwood is apparent. Certainly the in- 
spiration of its example should prove an excellent specific 
for the artistic jaundice of some equally prominent New 
England towns. V. H. Srrickianp. 





Meriden Musical Club Enjoys Unique Feature. 


Business meetings of the Musical Club of Meriden, 
Conn., are enlivened by especially interesting programs on 
the Victrola. This is a unique feature and makes it pos- 
sible to enjoy musical programs of: the best without the 
labor of special preparation. 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
PERFORMS TWO NEW WORKS. 


Suite by Stahlberg and Orchestral Fantasy by Bingham 
Brought to a Hearing—Three Spiendid Programs on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday—Olive Fremstad Warmly Wel- 
comed at Solo Appearance—Josef Stransky and 
His Men Give Brilliant Account of Themselves 
—Big Audiences Attend These Concerts. 








A new work, conducted by the composer and performed 
for the first time by a splendid orchestra, made the Friday 
afternoon concert of February 4 a little different from the 
usual Philharmonic concert. Carnegie Hall, New York, 
was well filled when Fritz Stahlberg appeared at the con- 
ductor’s desk to direct his suite. The most important 
movement proved to be the first. It is called “Solemn 
Prelude,” and written in a serious and elaborated style 
worthy of the Philharmonic program. The second move- 
ment, “In Olden Style,” the third “Minuetto,” and the 
fourth “Gigue” were frankly in a much lighter vein and 
quite unpretentious. This kind of music seldom finds its 
way to these concerts, The composer can hardly have had 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in mind when writing these 
pleasant trifles and he probably was as pleased as his hear- 
ers were to hear a great symphony orchestra play so effec- 
tively works that are not too deep and fitted for intermezzi 
between the acts of a comedy. 

Fritz Stahlberg’s name has not infrequently appeared on 
Philharmonic programs. A symphonic poem, “In Me- 
moriam, Abraham Lincoln,” the symphonic sketches “Im 
Hochland,” a pleasing “Scherzo Sinfonico,” during the past 
few years show that he is capable of much more serious 
work than his suite revealed. But he named his composi- 
tions correctly and no critic can possibly find fault with 
a composition that is exactly what it pretends to be. The 
work was well received by the public. 

Leo Schulz, first cellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
played Volkmann’s A minor concerto. He was well re- 
ceived both before and after his performance. He played 
with power and breadth of tone, and his authoritative man- 
ner and incisive rhythm showed that he was accustomed to 
lead the cellists in orchestral works. 

But why spend so much time learning such an antiquated 
and unexciting work as the Volkmann concerto? The 
repertoire of the cellist is not copious, it is true, but surely 
enough composers have written interesting concertos to 
make this Volkmann output superfluous. 

Conductor Stransky gave a spirited performance of 
Weingartner’s skillful version of Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance,” and repeated the fine rendering of Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” symphony with which the Philharmonic 
audience is thoroughly familiar. This melodious and pic- 
turesque work appears to be a favorite of the conductor. 


An All Wagner Program. 


On Saturday evening Conductor Josef Stransky, pre- 
sented an all Wagner program to an audience which com- 
pletely filled Carnegie ‘Hail. The great composer was 
heard in many excerpts from all periods of his career as 
a creative artist. The early “Flying Dutchman” overture 
and the late “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal” repre- 
sented the two extremes between which came the prelude 
to Act III “Tannhauser,” the “Bacchanale” from the same 
opera, the “Meistersinger” prelude, the entrance of the 
gods into Valhalla, from “Rheingold,” the prelude to Act 
III, “Lohengrin,” the long final scene from “Gétterdim- 
merung,” and the “Ride of the Valkyries.” All of these 
familiar and immensely popular excerpts were played with 
a nervous energy and swing which carried everything be- 
fore them, The applause actually became monotonous and 
tiresome. The short periods of silence which preceded a 
new number were welcome. 

But neither the conductor nor the orchestral performers 
appeared to be in the least disturbed by the vociferous 
applause that greeted Olive Fremstad as soon as she ap- 
peared and after she had sung. In fact they all joined in 
what might be described in scriptural language as a merry 
noise. This delightful singer, who has long been one of 
the public’s favorites, had only to maintain a firmly estab- 
lished reputation. Needless to say, she succeeded, and she 
was recalled to the platform time after time. She sang in 
the first part of the program three of Wagner’s songs: “Im 
Treibhaus,” “Traume,” “Schmerzen.” In the second part 
she sang Brunhilde’s great scene at the end of “Gétter- 
dammerung.” Her rich and powerful voice appeared to 
grow in intensity of expression with the power of the or- 
chestra, and Conductor Stransky did not spare the singer 


in any way, but let her have the full support of the tre- 
mendous Wagnerian accompaniment. 
Philbarmonic Sunday Matinee. 

The Sunday afternoon concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety was one of the pleasantest of the season. The pro- 
gram was not too heavy, carefully balanced, and, best of 
all, not too long, hardly over an hour and a half, including 
the intermission, an ideal length for any symphony concert. 
In addition, both Mr. Stransky and his orchestra were in 
fine fettle. There was not one weak moment either in con- 
ception or execution during the whole afternoon, This 
was the program: Overture, “Spring,” op. 36, Goldmark ; 
concerto in B minor, op. 104, for violoncello and orchestra, 
Dvorak, Beatrice Harrison; orchestral fantasie (manu- 
script performance), Bingham; three symphonic poems: 
“Phaeton,” op. 39; “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” op. 31; “Danse 
Macabre,” op. 40; March Militaire from suite, “Alger- 
ienne,” Saint-Saéns. 

“Place aux dames”—so Miss Harrison shall be consid- 
ered first. Miss Harrison does not fiddle on the cello. 
When necessary, she produces a great, big, broad, sonorous 
tone—and one knows that it is a cello being played, not a 
violin, She has a finished technic, so that all difficulties 
seem trifles, a bow arm that is a pleasure to watch and 
finely developed musical taste and knowledge. Conse- 
quently her performance of the Dvorak concerto was emi- 
nently satisfactory and well deserved the extremely hearty 
and vigorous applause which called her back half a dozen 
times. 

Next in interest was a novelty by an American com- 
poser, Seth Bingham, Mus. Bac., of Yale, and one time 
pupil of Vincent d’Indy, something which shows clearly 
in the finished style, clarity and effectiveness of his orches- 
tration. The composition was an “Orchestral Fantasy,” 
built up on three themes, the first two of which were 
decidedly vigorous, though—at least in a first hearing— 
without particular value of musical content or interest. 
The third (lyric) theme was best and the most effective part 
of the work its return in the first violins, But with all 
good will, the “Orchestral Fantasy” can hardly be regarded 
as more than a well made effort of a thorough musician, 
whose handling of materials is better than the materials 
themselves, It was splendidly played. 

The charming Goldmark overture—not great music, but 
very, very pleasant to hear—was finely played. Also it 
was fine to see the sympathy and understanding which 
Mr. Stransky—born and bred in a strict German school 
brought to his direction of the Saint-Saéns numbers; and 
how grateful these splendid works are for good handling! 
How fresh they sound, despite their forty odd years of 
existence. The “Danse Macabre” made the hit of the 
afternoon. Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster, was heartily 
applauded for his solo part. All in all, a truly fine concert 

one to be remembered without a single regret. 


Interesting Miller-Van der Veer Bookings. 


An event of unusual interest to musical and scien‘ific 
circles was scheduled to occur yesterday, February 9. For 
the first time in history a concert, given in New York, 
was heard and enjoyed by an audience in Los Angeles. 
The Bell Telephone Company arranged that the Mendels 
sohn Glee Club, of New York, with Reed Miller, tenor, 
as soloist, should sing for the Los Angeles Glee Club. 

This evening, February 10, Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto, will be heard in recital at the studios of Joseph 
Baernstein Regneas, 135 West Eightieth street, New York, 
when she will present an interesting program. 

February 13, Mr. Miller and Mme, Van der Veer will 
be solois's again with the New York® Philharmonic Society 
and the New York Oratorio Society in the repetition of 
the Bach-Beethoven festival, which is to be held in Brook 
lyn. Other bookings to be filled within the week are en- 
gagements at Schenectady, N. Y., in “Hora Novissima,” 
and at White Plains, and Mr. Miller also has two appear 
ances in Chicago and one in Dubuque, Iowa, to his credit. 





Interesting Recital of French and Italian Songs. 


Madeleine d’Espinoy, soprano, gave a recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 1, at the Theatre Francais, New York, 
under the direction of Martha Maynard. Assisted by 
Flora MacDonald Wills at the piano, Mme. d’Espinoy gave 
songs in French and Italian in a thoroughly delightful 
fashion, displaying a voice of much purity. She was re- 
called many times and was obliged to repeat a charming 
chanson of Pierné. 


MARIE MORRISEY ENGAGED UNTIL AUGUST 1. 





Gifted Singer Belleves in Change Rather Than Cessation of 
Work. 





Among the prominent concert artists who are causing 
this season to stand out by reason of its brilliance and the 
number and excellence of its offerings to those musically 
inclined, it is doubtful if any one has enjoyed a more 
rapid and merited rise as a singer than Marie Morrisey. 
Two years ago, this beautiful woman with the wonderful 
contralto voice made her debut at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, before an audience which at once acclaimed her as 
an artist of more than ordinary gifts. Since that time she 
has pursued an onward path which has been taking her 
steadily upward and upward toward the heights. 

Now Mme. Morrisey is a very busy lady; in fact, she 
is so busy that she has very little time to talk about her 
self, and, after all, this only proves the truth ot the vid 
saying that those who have the least to say about them 
selves are generally those whose lives are made up of in 
teresting events and who might easily be excused for talk 
ing. Be that as it may, a few facts were at length gleaned 
from Mme. Morrisey, and as these facts are simple state 
ments and as such are valuable throuch their very simplic 
, they are given without comment 
Mme. Morrisey is the contralto soloist at the Fifth Ave 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York, of which Dr. J. H 


ity 


Jowett is the pastor This is considered one of the finest 
church positions in America, other solo members being 
Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano; Alfred D. Shaw, tenor, 
and Frederic Martin, bass. She is also a popular artist 
with the Edison people, her records being in demand in 
the various sections of the country 

Then, this indefatigable singer finds time also to fulfill 
many concert engagements. Within the past year she has 
made four appearances with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. As soloist with this organization on its spring 
tour, Mme. Morrisey received everywhere the highest 
praise from press and public alike. Since the first of last 
October she has appeared three time in Pittsburgh, with 
more and more pronounced success. She sang in October 
at the exposition there, and was engaged for the celebra 
tion of the P. & L. E. R. R. Veterans’ Association in 
November, and on December 30 she was the contralto 
soloist in the Mozart Club’s performance of Handel's 
“Messiah.” 


appearing at concerts in the metropolis and the vicinity, as 


During the season she has been continually 


well as various portions of New England, and everywhere 
her return is being hoped for. For Mme. Morrisey 1s 
endowed with a lovely voice, which has been splendidly 
trained, and a charming personality as well as a beautiful 
face. She is an artist and appeals to the ear, the eye and 
the intellect in pleasing harmony. 

Among the engagements which Mme. Morrisey is to ful 
fill in the near future is an extensive tour of the United 
States and Canada. These appearances will be under -the 
auspices of Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin. Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, composer-pianist, form with 
Mme. Morrisey a trio of artists notable in its brilliance 
A feature of these concerts will be the programs made 
up entirely of compositions by Nevin and Spross 

On June 15, Mme, Morrisey will begin a six weeks’ tour 
of the Middle West, after which she will go to the summer 
home of her teacher, Dudley Buck, in New England—not 
to rest,—oh, no, indeed !—but to word hard in preparation 
for her next season’s work. 

“And when do you expect to get any vacation?” 

“Oh, 1 shall have variety to my work, and after all, you 
know, it is a change of work and not a cessation, that 
brings the most complete rest to mind and body. That is 
my motto.” 

And anyone who considers carefully Mme. Morrisey’s 
plans and ambitions must, of necessity, admit the truth of 


her statement, at least in her case 


A Week’s Bookings for Skovgaard. 

Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, whose American tour 
is most successful, is kept constantly busy and is giving 
concerts almost every day in the week Next week will 
find him filling the following engagements 

February 14—Jackson, Miss 
Memphis, Tenn 
Fulton, Ky. 


February 17—Cairo, Il. 


February 1 
February 16 


February 18—Centralia, Ill 
February t9—Du Quoin, Il 








CHRISTINE MILLER | 


GOOD NIGHT—By MARY TURNER SALTER 
THE NIGHTINGALE ~— By WARD STEPHENS 
THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 


~ By WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


TO ONE I LOVE-—By LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
A WOMAN’S LAST WORD-—By WILLIAM DICHMONT 


EXPECTANCY -By WILLIAM STICKLES 
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NEW YORK SYMPHONY SOCIETY CONCERT. 


Marcia van Dresser Scores as Soloist—First New York Per- 
formance of Daniel Gregory Mason’s Prelude to 
“*The Pageant of Cape Cod.’’ 


Schumann's beautiful D minor symphony was the most 
important item on the program of the New York Sym 
phony Society's concert on Sunday afternoon, February 6. 
Conductor Walter Damrosch is to be praised for not rush- 
ing through the score with undue haste, and for not trying 
to add powerful dramatic climaxes to a purely lyrical work. 

Che concert began with Daniel Geegory Mason's prelude 
to “The Cod,’ 
serious work well put together by 
orchestral technic Pure lyrical 
brilliancy, however, were not much in evidence, and the 


Pageant of (ayn which proved to be a 
a thorough master of 


beauty and compelling 


composer must be content with knowing that he satisfied 
the competent judges of solid musical workmanship more 


than he captivated the general publi 

The applause of the audience was reserved for Marcia 
van Dresser, who was recalled several times to the plat 
form and presented with flowers for her splendid singing 
of Fiordiligi’s air, from Mozart's “Cosi fan tutti.” Mu- 
claims of this air are slender, but it demands 


kill, and one endowed with a natural 


sie illy the 
aA inwer ot great 


Marcia van Dresser apparently had 


voice of wide ratige 


no trouble is descending to the depths of a low G sharp 


and soaring to the heights of high B and of passing from 


high to low notes in skips of tenths and other intervals. 


Apart from vocal technic, the singer also has great musical 
charm, imagination, and a sense of the dramatic. She sang, 


Italian, but in German, presumably 
version of the play called “Weibertreue,” 


many attempts to better the weak libretto 


not in the original 


from the which 
was one of the 
by Da Ponte 
In the second part of the 
four very* modern and peculiar 
Mahler, 


intended these songs for a male voice, but of course there 


program she was heard in 
songs by the late Gustav 
Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen.” The composer 
was no reason why they would not sound as well from « 
Marcia van Dresser revealed all their ob 
vious and hidden beauties. Nothing could be more poig 
singer's delivery of the tragic “Ich hab’ ein 


female throat 


nant than the 
In tact deep expression was the striking 
the entire group. 


gluhend Messer.’ 

interpretation of 

Hochzeit macht,” the composer 
if it can be called a weakness 


characteristic of hes 
In “Wenn 


has indulged his weakness 


mein Schatz 


for folksong mannerisms. 
All four invariably 
adds no little to their effectiveness 


well orchestrated, which 
But even with only a 


songs are 


piano accompaniment these lyrical as well as dramatic tone 
poems of Mahler could not fail to impress an audience 
when sung as Marcia van Dresser sang them on Sunday 
atternoon 

rhe concert ended with a spirited performance of Sme- 
tana’s ‘Ultava,” which is to be repeated next Friday after- 
noon 


Herbert Fryer’s Piano Recital. 





Herbert Fryer, the English pianist who has taken up his 
abode in New York for the past year or so, gave a recital 
of compositions selected entirely from the works of Chopin, 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday afternoon, February 
4. The concert room was well filled and the pianist was 
frequently warmly applauded. Many extra numbers were 
added to the printed program. 

Herbert Fryer did not attempt to force great climaxes 
from this essentially poetic music and his greatest effects 
were made by his perfectly clear and admirable legato 
passage playing 

The proceeds of the recital are for the funds to provide 
concerts and other entertainments for British soldiers “at 


the front.’ 


Lillian Heyward to Tour with Cimara’s Band. 


Lillian Heyward, has just signed a twelve 
weeks’ contract to act as soloist with Cimara’s Band, The 
tour will include various cities between Chicago and the 


soprano, 


Coast 

Miss Heyward is soloist at present with the First Bap- 
tist Church of Montclair, N. J.. Mark Andrews, organist. 

Besides being a successful singer, Miss Heyward is an 
accomplished pianist and teacher, with a new studio at 68 
West Forty-fifth street, New York City. 

Monday evening, January 24, she gave a joint recital 
with Elizabeth Newbolt at the Three Arts’ Club, 


Mrs. Beach Acclaimed in Chicago. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach played her own concerto with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick A. Stock, 
last Friday and Saturday. It was the first hearing of this 


work in Chicago and the first appearance there of Mrs. 


Beach, who was the recipient of an ovation, sincere as it 


was boisterous 
Further details of this important musical event will be 


printed next week. 


JULIA HILL MAKES DEBUT. 
Young Soprano Much Applauded at Bandbox Theatre. 





Julia Hill, soprano, entered the lists of vocal recital 
givers on Sunday evening, February 6, when she made her 
first public appearance in a program of songs at the Band- 
box Theatre, New York. 
It is evident that this young, 
and incidentally very good 
looking girl, is very 
popular and that there are 
many persons already much 
interested in her career, for 
the Bandbox Theatre was 
well filled with an apprecia- 
tive audience, which showed 
a marked degree of interest 
in the young singer. 

Miss Hill is the owner of 
a lovely timbred voice, am- 
ple in scope and power. 
Her program was ambitious, 
and one to tax the skill of 
a veteran singer of songs. 

The fact that Miss Hill 
interested her _ listeners 
throughout and was bounti- 
fully applauded, gave evi- 
dence that she understood well how to adapt her splendid 
voice to the program’s varying demands—in fact, to a 
definite degree for so young a singer. She sang in German, 
French and English, and each language was well enunciated 
and pronounced. 

Huge bouquets were handed to Miss Hill over the foot- 
lights, showing previous admiration for the soprano, and 
the abundance of handclapping showed that she was not 
disappointing those who were expecting much from her 
evening’s program. Miss Hill should feel greatly encour- 
aged and that her ambition is thoroughly warranted. 

Kurt Schindler was at the piano. 





JULIA HILL 





DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AT ATHENE’S MEETING 
Members Entertain at Luncheon and Musicale. 





Among the guests of honor at the Athene’s luncheon 
and musicale on February 3, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, were: His Excellency, Cheddomil Miyatovich, for- 
mer Servian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Minister to the Court of St. James; Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, of London, England; Mrs. Ralph Trautman, Hans 
von Kaltenborn and Dr. James P. Haney, art instructor 
public schools of New York. 

After the luncheon, the decorations of which were 
jonquils and greens, the president, Katherine A. Martin, 
announced the chairman of the day, Mrs. Chas. T. Bay- 
lis. She introduced the first speaker, Dr. Haney, whose 
topic was “Art and the Child.” He showed the urgent 
need of more art scholarships for the youths of the public 
schools. 

“National Preparedness,” (either for peace or war) 
must be begun at once, is the belief of Hans von Kalten- 
born, of the Brooklyn Eagle, who was the next on the 
program. 

His Excellency, Cheddomil Miyatovich, spoke of what 
Servia had contributed to Christian civilization, and Mrs. 
Pankhurst appealed to the Americans to help the Servian 
refugees, who are starving and in want of the proper 
clothing. 

Four new members were received into the Athene, by 
the president, Mrs. Martin, whose address upon the oc- 
casion was delightfully unique. Each one was presented 
with an arm bouquet of jonquils. 

Edna Fassett Sterling, the singer of the afternoon, ren- 
dered a number of lovely songs. Her voice is clear, sweet 
and full of intense expression. The selections were: “Call 
Me No More,” Cadman; “O Were My Love Yon Lilac 
Fair,” Gilbert; “A June Morning,” Willeby; “The Fairy 
Pipers,” Brewer; “The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry 
Nest,” Parker; “Modest Heart,” Wolf, and “An Open Se- 
cret,” Woodman. Mrs. Jeremiah Pangburn assisted at the 
piano. 

Other officers are: Mrs. George W. Beckel, president’s 
aide; Mrs. Frank L. Chipman, chairman of music, and 
Mrs. William H. Corbin, chairman of luncheon. 





Charlotte Treble Clef Club Gives Fairy Tale Music. 
Charlotte, N. C., February 2, 1916. 
Under the auspices of the Treble Cref Club, Mrs. A. 
D. Glassock, chairman, a concert of fairy tale music was 
presented at the Carnegie Library Auditorium on Satur- 





-resulted from this one appearance. 


day afternoon, January 29. An operetta, “Snowdrop” was 
sung by a ladies trio, composed of Mrs. A. C. Orndorff, 
Mrs. J. A. C. Wadsworth and Mrs. Frank Jones. Sallie 
Dixon furnished piano accompaniments. The attendance 
was large and the music was creditably rendered. Hazel 
Smith, violinist, of Queens College faculty, assisted on the 


program. JouN Georce Harris. 





TOLEDO COMMENTS ON ALTHOUSE. 
Tenor Wins Ohio City Audience. 








Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared as soloist with the Eurydice Club of To- 
ledo, Ohio, on the evening of January 13. The position 
which this exceptional artist is attaining to in the concert 
world finds expression in the fact that four engagements 
The newspaper com- 
ment concerning the Toledo appearance of Mr. Althouse 
follows: 


Seldom is there an opportunity really to enjoy an operatic star, 
fresh from the Metropolitan Opera House, who can entertain mu- 
sicians and those unskilled in the art, as was given by Paul Althouse, 
soloist, at the Eurydice Club at the Valentine Theatre last night. 

Mr. Althouse sang with skill and enthusiasm. Apparently he en- 
joyed his work, So did the large audience, 

Mr. Althouse sang two numbers from classic operas, but they were 
the ones generally appreciated and frequently heard. His emo- 
tional singing shows clearly that he is accustomed to operatic work. 

Mr. Althouse has a rich tenor voice, with plenty of volume and 
good control. His tones are clear and his words distinct. The pro- 
gram was well selected and contained numbers to suit every taste. 
His appreciation of frequent and vigorous applause was shown by 


many encores.--Toledo News-Bee, January 14, 1916, 





The solo‘’st of the evening was Paul Althouse, of the Metropolitan 
Mr. Althouse is a robust tenor, possessing per- 


Opera, New York. 
It is flexible to 


haps the finest voice in its class before the public. 
a degree and marvelously under control; he seems to delight in doing 
all sorts of surprising and difficult “stunts” with it. 

Not that he is a follower of bel canto traditions; he evidently 
keeps clear of songs requiring especially delicate vocal art and de 
votes himself to modern things that express emotion. He is a role 
singer—he cannot forbear acting every minute. 

Mr, Althouse is young (only twenty-six), brimming with life, musi- 
cal to the finger tips, endowed with a glorious voice and full of en- 
thusiasm for his art. He is good looking; his geniality leaps across 
the footlights the moment he enters, and his whole bearing is pleasant 
and engaging. He seems to say: “Come, let us all have a good time 
with my voice.” And we all have it. 

His program was interesting and generous; it consisted of four 
numbers, two of them being operatic arias; the other two groups of 
five modern songs each. To these he added four encores, sixteen 
songs altogether. But the real piece de resistance was his rendition 
of Verdi's “Celeste Aida,” one of the loveliest pieces of melody and 
expression in the whole realm of operatic music. People are whis- 
pering that he does this a little better than any one else today; 
whether that is true, it is hard to imagine how his exquisite inter- 
pretation of his great number could be excelled.—The Toledo Daily 
Blade, January 14, 1916, 





Recent Appearances of Francis Rogers. 





Francis Rogers, the popular baritone, assisted by Bruno 
Huhn, pianist, gave a song recital in Horace Mann audi- 
torium, Columbia University, New York, Friday evening, 
February 4. This was Mr. Rogers’ fourth concert appear- 
ance at Columbia in three seasons, which fact would in- 
dicate that he is a favorite with the University public. 
His audience on this oc¢asion, as on previous ones, was 
of good size and enthusiastically appreciative of the fol- 
lowing program: “Sorge Infausta” (“Orlando”) (Han- 
del), “Per la Gloria,” “Deh! pit’ a me” (Bononcini), “Bois 
Epais” (Lulli), “Pastorale’ (Old French), “L’esperto 
Nocchiero” (Bononcini), “Ein Ton” (Cornelius), “Post 
im Walde” (Weingaertner), “Liebestraum” (Liszt), 
“Ninon” (Tosti), “Desir d’Amour” (Saint-Saéns), “Les 
deux Amours” (Clayton Johns), “So Sweet is She” (Old 
English), “Nymphs and Shepherds” (Purcell), “The Day 
is No More” (Carpenter), “Invictus” (Huhn), “In a 
Garden” (Hawley), “Off to Philadelphia,” “Trottin’ to 
the Fair” (Irish Ditties), “The Fairy Pipers” (Brewer), 
“Health to King Charles” (Boott). 

January 29, Mr. Rogers and Walter L. Bogert gave a 
joint song recital at the Century Association in West 
Forty-third street, at which Mr. Bogert gave an interesting 
selection of folksongs and Mr. Rogers sang a group of 
eleven art songs. 

Mr. Rogers sang at Miss Terry’s concert at Hotel 
Tuileries, Boston, on Monday, February 7, and is booked 
for an appearance on February 27 at the Princeton Club, 
New York. 





Morrill Pupil to Sing for Theatre Club. 

Claire Lillian Peteler has recently been engaged to sing 
for the Theatre Club of New York at its Valentine 
luncheon to be given at Hotel Astor, on Monday, February 
14. Miss Peteler, a pupil of Laura E. Morrill, is in con- 
stant demand for social affairs of this nature. 
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YONKERS’ MUSICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


St. Andrew’s Church Annual Concert—Chaminade Club Con- 
cert, William Simmons, Soloist—Hazel Gardinier 
MacConnell Engaged by Two Churches— Mar- 
jorie Lucile Clark, Organist and Teacher 
—Harold Land’s Recital. 

Yonkers, N. Y., February 7, 1916. 

Robert Huntington Terry, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, gave the annual choir 
concert at the parish house January 31. This is a regular 
event, enlisting the chorus and soloists of the choir, with 
outside help, and attracted a good sized audience. Several 
secular choruses were sung, Sullivan’s “O Gladsome Light,” 
Abt’s “Ave Maria,” the latter for boys and men, and ar- 
rangements of popular melodies by Moszkowski and 
Dvorak being especially well sung. “My Rose,” by Terry, and 
a lullaby by Marks were well done, the soprano solo in the 
Terry work sung by Hugh E. Thomas. Ernest Clark also 
sang an incidental solo nicely. Dorothy Bolton Thomas 
has a big voice, and Victor Christensen showed himself a 
talented violinist. Alan Audley Hilditch, soloist of the 
Cathedral Choir, St. John the Divine, New York, sang 
with equally good enunciation and tone emission, of pleas- 
ant quality, in German, French and English. Terry’s 
“Reveries,” like all his music, has the elements of natural 
melody and refined harmony to recommend it, and young 
Hilditch sang this well. George W. Bagdasarian, tenor of 
the choir, sings as if he loved to sing, with natural Italian 
temperament, and Paul F. Eichhorn, baritone soloist of the 
choir (a Klibansky artist-pupil), quite captured all with 
his easy style and popular selections, His humorous en- 
core pleased all. Channing Lefebre, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Keller and Mr. Terry played accompaniments, all of them 
too loudly; they should remember the instrument was 
placed between the singers and the audience, and so was 
unduly conspicuous. 

CHAMINADE CLUB CONCERT. 

The midseason concert of the Chaminade Club, George 
Oscar Bowen, conductor, at Park Hill Club, January 20, 
brought women’s choruses (an incidental solo by Esther 
Greene), folksongs, an old English song, and the principal 
number, Deems Taylor’s “The Highwayman,” with a 
group of songs sung by William Simmons, baritone. A 
very large audience attended this private concert, and the 
excellent chorus singing, marked by expression, 
showed that Mr. Bowen attains results. This society 
should settle on a permanent conductor, for within four 
Serious work 


good 


years there have been three conductors. 
cannot be done under the circumstances. 
Mr. Simmons sang the following songs: “Lungi del Caro 
Bene” (Secchi), “Song of the Blackbird” (Quilter), “Zur 
Ruh, Zur Ruh” (Wolf), “To a Messenger” (LaForge). 
His resonant voice and good style pleased his hearers, 
Hubertine Wilke, won honors 
Refreshments and informal 


and the accompanist, 
through her accompaniments. 
dancing closed the evening. 

Following are the officers and singers of the Chaminade 
Club of Yorkers: President, Mrs. Austin L. Babcock; vice- 
president, Mrs. George W. Tripp; secretary, Mrs. Lamont 
F. Hodge; corresponding secretary, Mrs. B. C. Lyon; 
treasurer, Mrs, William C. Fraser; sopranos, Mrs. Miles 
Bronson, Margaret Brady, Alice Booth, Hazel Eylers, 
Esther Greene, Mrs. S. V. Gibson, Elsie Goebel, Mrs. F. S. 
Hunt, Elsie Hannigan, Mrs. Horace B. Hanson, Vineta 
Klebe, Dorothy Lawrence, Mrs. William H. Lewis, Mrs. 
Wilfrid Milner, Gabrielle Marchand, Mrs. Edward B. 
Pierce, Mrs. Guy H. Pearson, Mrs. Harry E. Parker; sec- 
ond sopranos, Mary Linn Bruce, Mrs. George 
Bowen, Marjorie Lucile Clark, Mrs. Albert W. Crouch, 
Amy Cronk, Ethel Farrington. Mrs. Frank D. Fowler, 
Miriam Gerdine, Mrs. Edward B. Goode, Jr., Mrs. George 
T. Hastings, Imogene Ireland, Mildred Mahnke, Mrs. Ed- 
win J. Morrison, Jessie Malcolm, Lura Mrs. 
Harry T. Welty, Mildred L. Zabriskie; altos, Mrs. Austin 
L. Babcock, Mrs. Harrison Betts, Mrs. Francis T. Brown, 
Mrs. Thomas L. Blackburn, Mrs. Frank Gilmore, Mrs. 
Harold Johnston, Audrey Launder, Mrs. James T. Lewis, 
Mrs. R. C. Smith, Mildred Waller, Mrs. G. Frank Wetzel, 
Mrs. William J. Witte. 

New Positions ror YOUNG CoNTRALTO. 

Hazel Gardinier MacConnell, contralto, whose 
(deceased) was a well known singer of Yonkers a dozen 
years ago, also making records for the cylinder phono- 
graph of that period, recently sang for Robert H. Terry, 
of St. Andrew’s P. E. Church, and for Will R. Reeves, 
organist and choirmaster of the First Presbyterian Church, 
She was at once engaged to sing at both churches, this 
being possible owing to the fact that the latter has its 
principal choral service at 4 p.m. Mrs. MacConnell’s voice 
is sweet, sympathetic, clear and true, and she enunciates 
clearly, all of which, with further study (she is with Mrs. 
Henry Smock Boice) will result in winning for her an im- 
portant place among singers of the day. 

Busy SEASON FOR ORGANIST. 

Marjorie Lucille Clark is organist of Christ Church, 

teaches piano, and arranges engagements for artists. In 


Oscar 


Sawyer, 


father 


these capacities she is in the midst of a very busy season, 
having recently established herself in a central studio, at 
16 North Broadway, near the heart of the city. She is a 
graduate of the Institute of Musical Art of New York, 
and an important factor in the musical life of Yonkers. 


BaritoNE Gives REcITAL. 


Harold Land, baritone, gave a recital last week, which 
was well attended, and brought him much praise on all 
sides for his beautiful singing. His style is broad, and 
his warmth of temperament results in an animation which 


at once interests his audience, augmenting it to the end. 
R. W. F. 


REGINA HASSLER-FOX IS 
HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA RECITAL. 


In Interesting Program, Splendidly Delivered, Artist Gives 
Unqualified Pleasure. 





Philadelphia, Pa., February 1, 1916 

One of the finest recitals given in Philadelphia this win- 
ter was that of Regina Hassler-Fox, contralto, which held 
the undivided and interested attention of a large audience 
in Witherspoon Hall, last evening. There were two ele- 
ments which made for the remarkable success of the con- 
cert; the unusually interesting and exacting program and 
the splendid manner of its delivery by the artist. And 
Mme. Fox is an artist in every sense of the word, Her 
voice is a rich contralto of truly remarkable range, and 
she handles it with a sympathy and intelligence which 
immediately wins for her the complete understanding of 
her hearers. Whether it was in numbers replete with dra 
matic fire and pulsing with life, or in those songs of ex- 
quisitely tender sentiments, the singer gave ever an inter- 
pretation of infinite charm, entering into the spirit of the 
song so thoroughly and sympathetically as to make them 
particularly her own. When these qualities are combined 
with a clarity of enunciation which enables the audience 
to really understand every word sung, the reason for her 
success is explained. 

Mme. Fox opened her program with the aria “Ah! Ren- 
dimi,” from Rossi’s “Mitrane,” which served to win imme- 
diately the interest of her audience, an interest which 
never wavered. Her second group was made up of Lieder, 
in the singing of which she showed herself to be entirely 
at home. Of the five numbers Schubert’s “Am Strome,” 
Schumann’s “Waldesgesprach,” Franz’s “Standchen” and 
“Von ewiger Liebe” and “Vergebliches Standchen” of 
Brahms, she was perhaps at her best—although in a pro 
gram of such uniform excellence it is difficult to select any 
particular number as being better than the others—in the 
“Waldesgesprach” of Schumann. 

As a singer of French chanson Mme. Fox is entntled to 
high rank. In this group she sang “Le Chemin du ,Ciel’ 
(Holmes), “Psyche” (Paladilhe), “Jeunes  Fillettes” 
(Weckerlin) and “D’une Prison” (Panizza). After fre 
quent recalls Mme. Fox granted an encore, which delighted 
the listeners, who would have happily heard the artist in 
more of the French numbers. Possibly the most exactin 
number on her program was “Farewell, Ye Hills,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc,” in which the power and 
brilliancy of her voice were displayed to advantage 


from 


Half a dozen songs in English closed her program an‘ 
especially pleased those of her audience who were unfa 
miliar with the other languages, since the full beauty of 
her enunciation was apparent. “Absence,” a Chinese lyric, 
by James H. Rogers, and two quatrains from the “Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam,” by James H. Rogers, pleased, but it 
was in Homer N. Bartlett’s “Tell Me, Where Is Fancy 
Bred,” and in Howard C. Gilmour’s “Hame to the Hie 
lands,” each of which had to be repeated before the pro- 
gram could be continued, that Mme. Fox scored her great 
est success. Frank LaForge’s “Retreat” and “The Awak 
ening” of Charles Gilbert Spross were most cordially re 
ceived, an encore being necessary after the latter. 

Ina Grange at the piano offered splendid accompani 
ments, that were the final touch needed to make the even 
ing one of definite enjoyment. 


Carrie Louise Dunning Enthusiastic 
in Her Praise of Texas. 





Carrie Louise Dunning, whose System of Improved Mu 
sic Study for Beginners is endorsed by such authorities as 
Theodor Leschetizky, Xaver Scharwenka, Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Ferruccio Busoni, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Wager 
Swayne, William Sherwood, Henry Holden Huss, Victor 
Herbert, Dr. William Mason. Dr. William C. Carl, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Johanna Gadski and Teresa Carrefio 
is at present in Texas. Mrs. Dunning enjoyed a great suc 
cess at Dallas, having in her class some of the most rep 
resentative teachers of the State. She is now in San An 
tonio, where she is meeting with similar success. Musical 
conditions in Texas interest this splendid teacher to an 
unusual degree, and she is most enthusiastic over the won 
derful field for musicians presented in its great extent. 











GRAVEURE 


IN SECOND BOSTON RECITAL, 
\T JORDAN HALL, JAN. 20, 1916. 
The Boston Sunday Post, January 30, 1916 
GRAVEURE RECITAL 


Louis Graveure, baritone, gave a song recital yesterday 
afternoon in Jordan Hall, singing songs by Franz Jensen, 


Strauss, Wolf, Debussy, Hahn, Massenet, Elgar, Stan 
ford, Coleridge-Taylor Hle again displayed the uncom 
mon beauty of his voice and his control of his tone, He 


is an exceptionally accomplished vocalist There was a 


large and applausive audience 


The Boston Sunday Herald, January 30, 1916 
LOUIS GRAVEURE GIVES 












ANOTHER RECITAL HERE 
Baritone PiLeases LArce Audience IN Jorpan Hawt 
Mr. Graveure’s 'singing has distinction and a certain 
finesse t is médnly, sonorous, capable of expressing 
various sentiments, while he ises it skillfully Mr, 
Graveure sings easily, with the freedom of the born 
singer His mechan'sm is not labored His control of 
breath is generally fine, his attack authoritative, his dis 
missal of a phrase graceful 
He is interesting as an interpreter, thoughtful, intelli 
gent, polished—-yesterday h poise and suavity were con 
spicuous The program was varied 
A large audience was appreciative and the singer added 
to the program 
The Boston Sunday Globe, January 40, tor 
MR, GRAVEURE’S RECITAI 
Louis Graveure, the baritone, gave his second recital 
of the season at Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon For 
this occasion he had the aid of none other than Coenraad 
V. Bos at the piano 
Mr. Graveure’s sing ng was again a source of pleasure 
The praise given the beautiful quality of h voice, | 
use of it in mezza voce, |} skill and iS an inte 
preter, was made the more reasonable just There 
was a warmly appreciative ulience of iz Mi 
Graveure’s art is one which should be eard often and 
by all students of singing 
The Boston Evening Transcript, January 31, 116 
MR, GRAVEURE RETURNS 
A Seconp Concert, with AN UNUSUAL PROGRAM rHAT 
Marks tne New Bartton A A SINGER INTER 
STING Vocat \pitiri AND NOTABI ACCOM 
PLISHMENTS © rie INTERPRETIVE Sipe 
Tue MAN, tuk Stscee AND THe STYLE 
Recently we ive observed the case of a singer who 
less than six months ago was entirely unknowr Satur 
day this same ind vidual held a large audience wit! 
long and somewhat unconventional program It is un 
necessary to say that we are speaking of Mr. Graveure 
whose first recital early in the fall rounded the reputa 
tion which on Saturday he would seem to hay ecured 
The causes of his iwcess can only be ascribed to the 
extremely discreet device the atmosphere of distinction 
which somehow or other he ontrived to throw around 
himself ind the genuine magnetism of the man whricl 
has enabled him to make both of his concerts, especially 
the one on Saturday, a fully r nded and ghly expre 
sive performar f tart t nish f inating to wat 
Voice, face, p ence were of ne piece, so t peak, and 
the whole mpres 1 might ive beer ight I id 
transfixed on one of M Sargent invases and labeled 
‘Portrait Gentleman 
CGraveure is a good baritone of ingratiating qual 
ty and mue sweetnes Ile make igreeable use of the 
falsetto of his upper tones, and his habit narrowing 
them to the bare liminuendo, bowever much it be rped 
it, 15 nquestionably effective 1 is not abused, and or 
thing must be added in praise of Mr, Gravevre, the sure 
impeccable 1dmirable taste which surrounded 
some of his tionah'e numbers” with a distin« 
tion which lv did not possess of themselve 
lake the pe tases” of Massenet, and think what 
ye of our ris'ng ung French and Italian singer f 
the Metropolitan, f instance, would have made f it 
cheap thrills and houdoir sensuality Mr. Graveure, a 
least, did not ittack”” the air like a satyr pers K 
nymph after Verrio, but half humorously, he e the 
song objective, as it were, and nymph and ty ported 
1s decorously and fantastically as on some rose clouded 
Du Barry pastel of the eighteenth century Just as in 
h's former recital, Mr. Graveure unearthed a lengthy Ge 
man ‘song cycle’ and calmly ind triumphantly “got 
iway with it,” if we may be pardoned the expressior 
by the very keeness of the intuitio whick ake ! 
singer Oo sensitive to anything wit the lightest at 
mosphere, he invested the eyel wit lignity and patho 
and made people listen to the interminable ves of the 
House f Israel with respect nd emotior It is not 
much, but how few other singe ld ‘ " Yr 
plished it 
Debussy’s “Le So'r,” stung th ¢ esse that M 
Graveure can summon the song ‘ nique experience 
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MARCELLA CRAFT WINS OVATION 
AT ST. LOUIS’ ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 
Also Talks on ‘‘Salome’’ at Symphony Tea--Maric Ruemmeli 


Locates in Studio Bullding—Conservatory Recital 
Morning Etude Club Gives Wagner Program, 


St. Louis, Mo., February 2, 191 





The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gave its tenth pair 
f concerts in the Odeon on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, January 28 and 29, with Marcella Craft as 


oloist. Conduetor Max Zach and his men ably performed 
Beethoven's symphony, No. 5, in C minor, op. 67, and 
Strauss’ tone poem, “Tod und Verklarung,” op, 24. Miss 
Craft sang as her first number Liszt's “Die Lorelei,” and 


closed the concert with Strauss’ finale from the opera 
Salome.” As 

er the Craft voice, and she responded with “The Rose in 
from “Fairyland,” by Parker 
given in last month's issue of the Musica, Courter when 


usual, the audience was very enthusiastic 


e Garden,” A review was 
Miss Craft sang before the Morning Choral Club mem- 
bers Miss 
commended at that time After the concert a reception 

as given at the home of Mrs. W. Westen for Miss Craft 


Craft's voice and art were enthusiastically 


Miss Crarr Expiains “Sacome” at SyMpHoNY TEA TALKS, 


Marcella Craft was the speaker at the Symphony tea 
last Thursday afternoon, January 27, taking for her sub- 
ject Richard Strauss’ “Salome” finale. She told the story 
with charm and ease and ‘n a well modulated voice, The 
musicians claimed that her talk had never been excelled 
at a Symphony tea. She was assisted by Frederic Lille- 
bridge, of St. Louis, who gave an interesting synopsis 


of Beethoven's fifth symphony 
Exizaneta CUENY Brincs PAperewski IN Recitat 


St. Louis audiences are usually very small, even when 
great panists are announced, but under Elizabeth Cueny’s 
fine management many were turned away from the Pade- 
of 


rewski recital on the evening of January 26, at the Odeon 


Mme. Paperewski Lecrures. 


Om the afternoon of Paderewski’s recital and the fol 
lowing afternoon Mme, Paderewski gave talks at the St 
Louis Woman's Club and the City Club, urging the Amer 
icans to help the struggling Poles 


Marre RuemMett Concert PIANIST 


Marie Ruemmeli, who returned from Europe December 
1, after four years of piano study under Da Motta 
Ernesto Consolo and 1, Philipp, has opened a piano studio 
in the Studio Building, where she will devote part of her 
time to teaching and the rest to concertizing. Miss Ruem 
meli has already filled a number of engagements 


ReerHoven Conservatory Recirat 


\ very interesting recital was held January 29 in the 
teethoven Conservatory Hall, 4525 Olive street. The 
program was furnished by the junor members of the 
piano, violin and vocal departments, and was greatly en 
joyed by a large audience 

Mornino Erupe Ciup 

The Morning Etude Club met in Baldwin Hall this 
morning at 10,15 M. Roach gave an analysis of “Das 
Rheingold” (Wagner). Twelve members of the club gave 
vocal and pano W agnerian numbers. 

May Birpie Dirzier 


ERNESTINA POLI-RANDACIO 
ENJOYS ANOTHER TRIUMPH. 


Gifted Soprano Scores in Havana. 








Cable advices from Havana, where the Brascali Opera 
Company is delighting the hearts of the opera loving public 
of the Southern city, state that the celebrated Italian so- 
prano, Ernestina Poli-Randacio, scored unqualified success 
in the title roles of “Aida” and “Tosca.” Press and public 
were unanimous in acclaiming her as a truly wonderful 
artist. Indeed, the manner of her triumph was something 
in the manner of a sensation, 

To Mme. Poli-Randacio belongs the honor of creating 
the role of Minnie in Puccini's “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” at both its Paris and Milan performances. The 
Parisian cast included also Enrico Caruso and Titta Ruffo 
At La Scala, Milan, she also created Mascagni’s “Pari- 
<ina,” which was given its premiére there last year. Re- 
ceritty Mme: Poli-Randacio has been appearing in Buenos 
Aires and other of the principal cities of South America, 
adding new laurels to her brilliant achievements. 


Huss Lecture-Recital in Newburgh, February 16. 


Through an inadvertence, the date for the lecture-recital 
to be given by Henry Holden Huss at Newburgh, N. Y., 
under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale Club of Bea- 


con, N. Y., as given in last week’s issue of the MusicaL 
Courter, was incorrect. It should be Wednesday after- 
noon, February 16. At that time Mr. Huss will have as 
his subject “The Romantic Period in Music,” the compo- 
sers represented being Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann 
and Chopin, 





RICHARD EPSTEIN REMOVES TO NEW QUARTERS. 


Accomplished Pianist Returns from a Thoroughly Successful 
Tour. 





Richard Epstein, who has been touring the United States 
this season with Geraldine Farrar, announces his removal 
to 32 East Fifty-eighth street, New York, where his tele- 
phone number will be Plaza 7760. 

From various cities of the South and Southwest, where 
Mr. Epstein has appeared with success this season, come 
enthusiastic reports of his splendid pianistic ability and 
his thoroughly reliable art. The Dallas (Texas) Times 
Herald said, “Epstein’s accompaniments were the apo- 
theosis of what they should be. The pianist was in full 
accord with the several artists throughout and rendered 
his very difficult and important office in faultless manner.” 
According to the Daily Oklahoman, of Oklahoma City, 
“Richard Epstein was very cordially received in his solo 
appearances, “Rosamunde” by Schubert and “Two Dances 
He likewise was obliged to supple- 
ment these with encores.”. The Oklahoma City Times 
spoke of his “clever accompaniments” which “added much 
Another paper from that city, 


by Beethoven-Seiss. 


to an evening of pleasure.” 
The Oklahoma City News, declared that his “two solos 
which were well received, indicated that a recital by him 
alone would be wonderfully pleasing.” “Excellent,” “Cap- 
able,” and “Artistic” are some of the adjectives ‘applied to 
his playing in Richmond and New Orleans, and the Nash- 
ville Tennessean said in part, “No litt!e part of the suc- 
cess of the entire program was due to Mr. Epstein et the 
piano. Seldom has Nashville heard a pianist his equal.” 

“His warm, sympathetic tone and subdued touch,” de- 
clared the Raleigh News and Observer, “was a dream and 
an ideal in the art of accompanying.” And thus the en- 
comiums continue 





SECOND MIDDLETOWN CONCERT 
DELIGHTS LARGE AUDIENCE. 


Lucile Orrell, Frank La Forge and Boris Sas'awsky Present 
Interesting Program. 








On Tuesday evening, January 11, the second concert of 
the second season was given under the auspices of the 
Middlesex Musical Association, of Middletown, Conn 
Lucile Orrell, cellist; Boris Saslawsky, Rus:ian baritone, 
and Frank La Forge, pianist-composer, were the artists who 
presented an interesting program. Miss Orrell’s program 
numbers included “Orientale” (Cui), “Slumber Song” 
(Schumann), and “Liebesfreud” (Kreisler). and she also 
delighted her audience with her interpretation of the Grieg 
sonata in which both she and Mr. La Forge shared the 
In addition to his splendid accom- 
paniments, Mr. La Forge was represented both as a com- 
poser and as a solo artist. Mr. Saslawsky sang a group of 
songs by Mr. La Forge, including his “Take, O Take Those 
Lips Away,” “To a Messenger,” “Retreat” and “How Much 
Both the songs and the manner of their 


enthusiastic applause 


| Love You.” 
delivery appeared to please the large audience, and singer 
and composer received hearty approbation. Mr. La Forge’s 
solo numbers were the Chopin nocturne in F major and 
MacDowell’s “Etude de Concert,” in both of which he dis- 
played an exceptionally brilliant technic and a wonderful 
interpretative ability. 

Some of the composers whose songs were presented by 
Mr. Saslawsky were Schumann, Brahms, Sinding, Hugo 
Wolf, Tschaikowsky, Arensky and Rachmaninoff, and a 
number of Irish folksongs which especially delighted his 
hearers. 





Arthur A. Gerber Dead. 





Among the many deaths which have occurred thus far 
in 1916, few were more sudden or caused a greater shock 
to a wide circle of friends and admirers than was that of 
Arthur A, Gerber. The Pittsburgh Gazette Times of Jan- 
uary 9 contained his p'cture and an advance notice of ‘his 
engagement to sing at a concert to be given by the Men- 
delssohn Choir of mixed voices and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Thursday evening, January 13. In its 
edition of January 11 the Gazette Times printed an obitu- 
ary notice concerning the young man, who had died the 
previous morning from pneumonia. Young Mr. Gerber— 
he was but twenty-five years of age—was the baritone 
singer in Christ M. E. Church, Pittsburgh, and had re- 
ceived his musical education in that city. It had been his 
intention to come to New York the week following to 
continue his vocal studies, 


BOSTON GRAND OPERA COMPANY AND 
PAVLOWA VISIT GRAND RAPIDS. 


Capacity House Welcomes John McCormack—St. Cecilia Club 
Inaugurates Sunday Concerts— Ornstein Plays Ultra- 
Modern Program in Concert Series, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., January 28, 1916. 

Great honor is due Mrs. Billman, manager of Powers’ 
Theatre, for having the courage to bring grand opera to 
Grand Rapids. It was a success, the people enjoyed it, en- 
thused over it and want it again. 

January 27 the Boston Grand Opera Company put on 
Puccini’s “Boheme,” with the added attraction of Anna 
Pavlowa. The cast was equal to its task and pleased the 
people as only good artists can. 

Robert Moranzoni was an able orchestra conductor and 
won due applause. The world known Anna Pavlowa and 
her clever assistants were a great attraction. 

Joun McCormack’s RECITAL. 

Friday evening, January 28, John McCormack appeared in 
the Mary Free Bed Course, and sang as only John Mc- 
Cormack can sing. Those who bought. standing room 
stood until the final encore was sung—a tribute sufficient 

Edwin Schneider, the reliable accompanist and pianist, 
and Donald McBeath, violinist, were the other contribu- 
tors to the program. 

Sr. Cecit1a Society Concerts, 

The St. Cecilia Society is giving a series of free Sunday 
concerts, which are most gratifying, the one regret being 
the inability to seat the crowd. The following program, 
given last Sunday, was enthusiastically received. The 
singing by the audience is very popular and the introduc- 
tion of a “round” made a great hit with the people. John 
W. Beatty, director of public school music, is a very force- 
ful director and the people cannot resist singing when he 
directs. 

A group of music lovers have arranged for the following 
concerts to be given in the St. Cecilia course in February, 
March and April: First, Samuel Gardiner, violin, Mrs. 
Eric de Lamarter, soprano, and Leo Sowtrby, piano accom- 
panist. Second, Leo Ornstein, piano recital. - Third, Rod- 
erick White, violin, and Leo Sowerby, piano, in a sonata 


A.. C.F; 


recital. 





ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM AT NEW 
YORK HIPPODROME ON SUNDAY EVENING. 


Sousa and His Band, David Bispham and Others Contribute 
Their Share Toward Big Entertainment. 


Last Sunday evening, February 5, an All-American pro- 
gram was given at the New York Hippodrome. The vast 
building was trimmed with American flags and each mem- 
ber of the audience was presented with a small flag. The 
program opened with Weber’s “Jubilee” overture, played 
hy the incomparable Sousa band and under the direction of 
John Philip Sousa himself, the popular bandmaster having 
recovered his health and spirits again, following an attack 
of “grippe.” The overture concluded with “My Country, 
'Tis of Thee,” which was the signal for the appearance of 
the waving flags. Then Senator James A. Reed, of Mis- 
souri, was introduced by Dudley Field Malone, and made 
a speech. There were three other numbers by the band, 
each by Sousa, “Dwellers in the Western World,” a series 
of character studies; tone pictures of the North and South, 
concluding with the “March Past” of the United States 
Marine Corps to Sousa’s “Semper Fidelis ;” and an amus- 
ing and fantastic episode, entitled “The Band Came Back.” 

David Bispham was the guest artist, and the great bari- 
tone was given a reception which left no doubt as to the 
cordiality of his welcome. He recited Longfellow’s poem, 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” and sang Stock’s “Route Marchin’.” 
Homer’s “Banjo Song,” and Oley Speaks’ “When the Boys 
Come Home.” For an encore he gave the popular “Danny 
Deever.” He was in splendid voice and his marked dra- 
matic gifts were displayed to excellent advantage in these 
martial numbers. 

Belle Story, soprano, sang an aria by Mozart in a most 
delightful fashion, and as an encore gave “The Perfume 
of the Flowers.” “The March of the States” from “Hip 
Hip Hooray,” some remarks by Nat Wills and “My Land, 
My Flag” sung by Orville Harrold and the entire chorus 
brought the program to a close at a quarter of twelve. 





Wallace Cox a Busy Singer. 


Wallace Cox, baritone, a pupil of Arthur Alexander and 
a good example of the latter’s ability as a teacher, has been 
very busy with engagements this month. On February 4 
he sang for the Women’s Club, of Englewood, N. J.; went 
to Boston on the midnight train the same day, and sang 
on the 5th at a recital in Manchester-by-the-Sea, the fash- 
ionable North Shore resort. Sunday he was back in New 
York to sing at church services in Brooklyn, and Monday 
of this week appeared in joint recital with Harriet Schol- 
der, pianist, at the Brooklyn Heights Seminary Club. 
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CANADA ACCLAIMS MME. EDVINA. 
Soprano Enjoys Series of Successes in Cities of Dominion. 





Mme. Edvina’s concert tour of Canada has been a series 
of triumphs for the soprano, and wherever she has ap- 
peared thus far, her concert has been one of the leading 
musical events of the season. The tour opened in Quebec 
on January 28, and in honor of her coming the Provincial 
Parliament was postponed for that evening in order that 
the members might be free to attend. Among the box 
holders were the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec and Mme. 
Leblanc and many others prominent in government, mili- 
tary and social circles. Mme. Edvina’s reception was ex- 
tremely cordial and after a most brilliant rendition of the 
“Air des Bijoux” from “Faust,” which was her concluding 
number, shouts of “Bravo!” came from all parts of the 
theatre. 

In Montreal on January 31, His Majesty’s Theatre was 
filled with one of the most brilliant audiences that have 
gathered there since the war began. In tribute to Mme. 
Edvina’s successes when she made a few “guest” appear- 
ances with the Montreal Opera Company, three years ago, 
the former subscribers and box holders of the opera com- 
pany turned out in large numbers and in almost every in- 
stance the boxes were retained by those who had formerly 
held them. 

Midway in the program, Alderman Boyd, representing 
Mayor Martin, who was unavoidably absent, stepped to the 
stage and welcomed Mme. Edvina on behalf of her native 
city, Montreal. Briefly he referred to the soprano’s al- 
most meteoric rise to a place among the greatest singers 
of the day and concluded by saying: 

“A distinguished record such as yours throws added 
luster upon your country, and consecrates you as the un- 
doubted successor of the glorious Canadian artist, Madame 
Albani.” 

Mme. Edvina was vis bly affected by the warmth of the 
greeting, but responded in the happiest fashion and proved 
herself almost as adept in speech as in song. 

In Ottawa on February 3, Mme. Edvina and her com 
pany sang before a very distinguished audience. In the 
royal box were the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Princess Patricia, together with their guests, Lord Shaugh- 
nejsy and the Hon. Miss Shaughnessy, who had come from 
Montreal especially for the event. Other box holders in- 
cluded Sir Wilfrid and 
General and Mme. Casgrain, Lady White and Lady Dray- 
ton. Despite the fact that the fire which destroyed the 


Lady Laurier, the Postmaster 


Canadian Parliament buldings began when the concert 
was about half over, not more than hali a dozen people 
left the theatre, and so enthusiastic was the audience that 
encores were demanded until the very end and after the 
final number not a person rose until Mme, Edvina reap- 
peared to sing “God Save the King” for a second time. 

$y request everywhere Mme, Edvina included the “De 
puis le jour” air from “Louise” in her program and in 
addition to the “Faust” aria, gave groups of French, Eng 
lish and Italian songs, and also participated in duets with 
Hugh Allan, the baritone, who was her chief assistant, to- 
gether with Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, and Charles Strony, 
pianist. .All were greeted with the warmest praise, and it 
was conceded that the support was in every way worthy 
of the brilliant soprano. 


Zoe Fulton’s Singing Calls Forth 
Interesting Letter of Praise. 


Following the Philadelphia recital of Zoe Fulton, in 
which the gifted contralto won for her art the admiration 
of all present, she was the recipient of this ‘letter: 

In the few hours which were given to me I think I have had 
sufficient opportunity to appraise you as a most womanly woman, 
richly dowered with a wonderful voice. 

Your singing last evening gave evidence of a vast measure of re 
serve power. Your beautifully voiced messages reached the deeps 
of my soul, and they are with me now, and will remain. 

There is a dignified seriousness in your face that has impressed 
me. It is the face of the singer with beautiful, calm and benevolent 
aspect You have written there, too, a lot of intellectual penetration 
and you must have a great soul. There are unfathomed and un 
sounded depths which will some day be moved mightily and you will 
move and melt human hearts as you never did before. You have a 
srong dramatic instinct. Let it have its right of way and you will 
compel and command and captivate all who hear you. You have a 
great vgice now. It is going to be a greater one tomorrow. 

God is calling to the deep of your wonderful gift and I believe it 
is only as we are in alliance with that unseen presence that we can 
attain the highest measure of self realization EE. H. R. 





An Appeal. 


A committee consisting of Camille Saint-Saéns, Gabriel 
Faure, Theodore Dubois, Emile Paladilhe, Gustave Char- 
pentier, Ch. M. Widor, Paul Vidal and Whitney Warren, 
have issued an appeal for funds to relieve the destitute 
families of musicians in France. 

“The war has interrupted the work not only of the 
musicians who have gone to the front, but also of those 
who have not yet been called to the colors,” the appeal 


reads. “Their families have therefore been left absolutely 
destitute, and in these sad circumstances we cannot but 
ask for means to go to their aid. The plight of some of 
these families is very pitiful, as they have been left entirely 
out of the general relief work done in France. 

“The committee is anxious without delay to alleviate 
their distress and to contribute both morally and mater- 
ially. There are few people into whose lives music has 
not brought great joy, and who therefore owe a debt of 
gratitude to those who have contributed so greatly to this 
pleasure.” 

The smallest gifts will be thankfully received. Checks 
should be made payable to Miss Mary Bishop Harriman, 
of 10 East Fifty-eighth street. 


WASSILI LEPS PRODUCES THREE LARGE WORKS. 


“‘Pagiiacci,”’ “Dances of the Pyrenees’? and Saint-Saéns’ 
Christmas Oratorio Performed Under Direction 
of Energetic Philadelphian. 





That indefatigable musician, Wassili Leps, has added 
two more noteworthy triumphs to the long list of his 
accomplishments, and both these events occurred within 
the months of January. Truly, Mr. Leps is beginning the 
year 1916 in a most auspicious manner. He has every 
reason to be proud of the splendid success achieved by 
Society under his direction, 


the Philadelphia Operatic 


at the recent performances of Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” 





WASSILI LEPS 


and Celeste D. Heckscher’s “Dances of the Pyrenees” 
which were given before a large and, as usual, fashion 
able audience. Mrs. Heckscher is a native of Philadelphia 
and her work had become familiar to her fellow towns 
men as an orchestral suite, but it remained for Mr. Leps 
to present it for the first time as a pantomine ballet of 
exceptional beauty. To merely say that it pleased, would 
to present it for the first time as a pantomime ballet of 


the warm thanks showered upon Mr. Leps for his pre 
sentation of this work 

While there is a plot connected with the dances, it was 
the dances themselves that attracted and held the inter 
est: these included a “seguidilla” by sixteen girls, a “jota 
with a French Court 


Aragonese,” “fandango,” “bolero,” 


dance, “pastorale,” played by G. A. Happich on the viol 
d'amore, and an “Asiatic Dance.” 
Careful thought had evidently been given to the sele 


tion of the cast for the opera, which was as follows 


Tonio, Dr. H. S. Lipschutz; Nedda, Helen Buchanan ; 
Canio, Paul Volkmann; Beppe, Edward Shippen Van 
Leer; and Silvio, F. V. Coffrain. In addition to these ex- 
cellent singers, there was an orchestra of sixty players 


from the Philadelphia Orchestra, and a chorus of 150 
singers, which was heard to splendid advantage in_ the 
early portion of the second act 

Despite all these elements of success, it was undoubtedly 
the work of Mr. Leps that made the evening another 
brilliant triumph for the Operatic Society. His careful 
guidance of the chorus, the proper subjugation of the or 
chestra, and the blending of the work of the principals in 
a harmonic whole, all these showed Wassili Leps as a 
musician and conductor worthy of the highest praise. In 
both the opera and ballet music, he demonstrated his thor- 


ough mastery of the baton, and received much _ well- 


merited applause. 
A production of 

another notable musical offering of the month. In this 

work also, Mr. Leps proved his right to the title of a con 


Saint-Saéns’ Christmas oratorio was 


ductor of oratorio, par excellence Philadelphians are 


fortunate indeed to have in their midst so thorough a 
musician endowed with exceptional executive ability 


Caruso at Lotos Club Dinner. 


Last Saturday evening the Lotos Club gave a dinner at 
its house on West New York, in 
Enrico Caruso Mr. Caruso was down for a 
Never in all his ex 


perience on the stage has he made more of a hit with his 


Fifty-seventh street, 
honor of 


fifteen minutes’ speech and made it 


voice than it procured for him in this speech 

Che other speakers of the evening were Victor Herbert 
and Wilton Lackaye; Otto H 
Metropolitan 


Kahn and Paul D. Cravath, 
directors of the Opera Company; United 
States Senator William Hughes of New William 


Mr. Lawrence, president of 


Jersey; 
A? Henderson, and others 
the Lotos Club, presided as toastmaster 

The New York 
present, who makes the following report of the speech 

“Almost word of Mr 
rang clear and true; but then, he used only his best words 


Herald apparently had a stenographer 


every Caruso’s spoken English 
and with many an elegant gesture and pregnant pause he 
‘stalled’ between words in the most pleasing manner im 
He had to make the speech 
thanks’ 


bow, and 


aginable tretch 


“*To you all—a many (pause, bows here and 


there, a grand and inclusive ‘way went three 
minutes of the fifteen)—‘a many thanks’ (bows with hand 
on heart and there goes another minute or two) ‘to you 
all.’ 

“*Permit me to thank you, Mr. Lawrence (toastmaster 
and president of the Lotos Club), and you, Mr. Kahn, and 
you, Mr. B-r-r-r, and you, Mr. B-r-r-r.”) He k led three 
Wilton 


and so on up and down the 


minutes with his hand extended over Lackaye’s 
head as though in benediction 
head table His attack was faulty on Paul D 


Cravath’s name, but he tore 


line at the 
through it in less than thirty 
seconds 

“Then he came to the main body of the oration, a story 


which began: 


“*Two ladies were frends. Both were Spanish.” (Pro 
longed bow to Enrique Granados, Spanish composer, which 
shot another two minutes to pieces.) ‘One was gay, the 
other sad. On a same day, the gay, she k the sad, “Why 
are you sad?” 

“*YVes, Lam sad.’ 

‘You are sad?’ 
“‘T am sai!,’ 
“Later the plot thickened 

‘T have a friend, a musical people 
rin soprano ah, a tenor.’ 

“*And you are sad?’ 

‘IT am sad.’” 

“It kept on getting funnier and funnier At the end 

though, Mr. Caruso, gripping the English language in all 


its thirty-seven words firmly by the neck, hurled it over 
his plate at the assembled diners for a home run of regu 


lar after dinner comedy 


Among those prominent in the musical and social world 
of New York who sat about the tables were J. Hartley 
Manners, J. E. Dodson, Enrico Scognamillo, Melville | 
Stone, Roy Martin, Chester S. Lord, Charles W. Price 
Herbert S. Houston, Erman J. Ridgway, E. C. Buchignani 
Henry C. Junge, Mitchell Kennerley, ex-Senator William 
\. Clark John Harsen Rhoades, Bartlett Arkell, James F 
Allen, Union N. Bethell, Cyrus O. Baker, W. P. Bow 
man, Andre Tourret, Col, Robert C. Clowry, Frank B 
Conover, David Costello, Col. Ezra de Forest. John El 
derkin, Walter M. Taussig, F. E. Lecompte, Frank S. Ger 
rish, Ernest Hopk nson, J. Newton Gunn, W. O. Jone 


Meyer, Jr., G. Ferulli, Lewis | 
Reisinger, W. B. Ricl 


Horace Fletcher, Eugen 


Pilcher, Ward B. Perley, Curt H 


ards, Walter C. Runyon, Elbridge G. Snow, C. Otto Tou 
saint, Dr. W. W. Walker, Dr. Merio Marafiotti 
On February 24, André Tourret, the violinist, will be 
presented at the Lotos Club, when a “ladies’ day” will be 
held 
Chicago Opera Singers to Europe. 
The steamer Rochambeau, of the French line, sailed 


February 2 with a number of members of the Chicago 


Opera Association, including Hector Dujranne, who is go 
ing to the Opera Comique; Marcel Journet, and Marcel 
Charlier, bound for Monte Carlo, and Conchita Supervia 
who will sing in Italy. 

“Have you heard of the four B’s of music?” asked 
citizen of one of our local musicians the other day 

“T have heard of the three B’s,” answered the musiciai 


‘Bach, Beethoven and Brahms.” 


“Yes, but it’s the four B’s now,” persisted the plain citi 
zen, “Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—and Irving Berlin.” 
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DENVER PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERT AGAIN ATTRACTS. 


Ladies’ Choral and Friday Night Musical and Literary Club’s 
Concerts Also Features of the Weck’s Events. 





Den Col January 27 1916 


Che fourth Philharmonic concert was given January 17._ 


\ cold wave, accompanied by a heavy fall of snow just 
had litth 


ind the usual audience enjoyed this con 


at the opening hour deterring effect upon Den 


ver music lovers 


cert 
Louise Homer was the soloist of the evening Mrs. Ed 
win Lapham was at the piano 


The Strauss symphonic poem, “Death and Transfigura 


tion,” was rendered perhaps the best of any of the concert 
given, The other numbers were symphony in E 


Glinka 


conducting was worthy of especial men 


} 
numpers 


flat, Schumann, and the “Caprice Brillant” of 


Horace Turlman’s 
tion 


Lapies’ CHorat Concert 


Che Ladies’ Choral Club, consisting of fifty voices, under 
the direction of Frederick Schweikher, gave a program in 
the Woman's Club building, Thursday, January 13. Two 


J homas \ 


violinist. Mr. Christian is one of the recent addi 


iloists assisted Christian, bass, and Della 
Hoover, 
tions to musical circles, having heretofore been 


Ohio Al 


Christian was suffering from la grippe, his 


Denver's 
identihed with the profession at Cleveland, 
though Mr 
work was ple asing, and showed him to be the possessor ot 
an unusual voice and of a fine musical temperament, His 
and a group 


Neidlinger ; 


“Pagliacci,” 
Shore,” 
Dec ver ws 


numbers were the prologue from 


consisting of three songs, “On the 


Requiem,” Andrews; and “Danny Damrosch, 


Della Hoover’s numbers were the “Romance,” in E minor, 


Sinding; “Orientale,” Cesar Cui, and “Humoresque,” Tor 
Aulin 
The work of the chorus 


While the quality 
noticeable in the last numbers, 


was good 
was thin and a fatigue was 
still the work, as a whole, was creditable in the matter of 


finished and artistic phrasing 
Fray Nicut Musicate ANv LirerAry CLuB CONCERT 


The Friday Night Musical and Literary Club gave an 


Shakespearian and the musical numbers were rendered by 
some of Denver's best known musicians, among whom ap- 
peared Mrs. Richard Osenbaugh, in “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark,” Schubert, and “Orpheus With His Lute,” Sulli- 
van; Mrs. L. May West Owen in a piano number, 
“Ophelia,” Nevin; Leona Hoyt, “Who Is Sylvia,” Schu- 
bert; Agnes Clark Glaister, “When Daisies Pied,” Thomas 
Arne, and Adams Owen in “She Never Told Her Love,” 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” Sarjeant. 
AGNES CLARK GLAISTER. 


Haydn; 





UME et 
OBITUARY. 


Marie Nassau. 
Following an illness of six weeks, 
philosophical and social 


Marie Rhodes Nas- 
sau, widely known in musical, 
circles, died January 13 at her home in Germantown, Pa. 

For many years Mrs. Nassau was the soprano soloist 
at St. James’ Roman Catholic Church and at the West 
Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. She re- 
tired from solo work about ten years ago, devoting most 
of her time to her studio and to the interests of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Mrs. Nassau was 
the founder and regent of the Thomas Leiper Chapter, and 
was instrumental in having the original bar designed for 
regents and past regents of the Daughters adopted. 

Her husband, William Latta Nassau, is organist and 
choirmaster at the Holy Communion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

She is survived by a son, William L. 
of the Pennsylvania soccer team, and a daughter, Mary E. 
Nassau, as well as by her husband. 


Nassau, member 


Mrs. Susan E. Robinson. 
Robinson, eighty-five years old, the last sur- 
Foster Quartet, 


Susan E. 
viving member of the original Stephen C. 
died at her home in Pittsburgh, Pa., January 31. She was 
the soprano in the quartet that introduced the famous 
Foster songs in this country, more than half a century ago. 

‘*'Way Down Upon the Suwanee River,” “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Old Black Joe” and “Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming” were among the songs sung by the quartet. 


Come Again No More,” “Old Dog Tray,” “Nancy Tile,” 
“O Susannah,” “Uncle Ned” and “Sweet Ellen Bayne.” 





William A. Aschenbrenner. 

William Adolph Aschenbrenner, formerly well known as 
a tenor, a teacher of music, died Saturday, February 5, at 
his home, 948 Leggett avenue, New York City, after an 
illness of one month. He was born in this city sixty-one 
years ago and received his preliminary education here. 
He also studied in Paris under Roget and Roconi. For 
several years he was choirmaster of Holy Cross Roman 
Catholic Church. He was known as a linguist and trav- 
eler, and at one time sang in Cuban grand opera. He 
established the Manhattan Conservatory of Music and for 
years was its proprietor, retiring because of ill health. 
He leaves his widow, two daughters and a son. 


FOR SALE 











PIANO—beautiful, medium size, baby 
grand, fine condition; cost $800, will sell 
for $300. One hundred down, balance 
of payments to suit buyer, and will give 
free an $18 bench and $40 music cabinet. 
Address, “B. G.,” care of Mustcar. Cou- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 








FOR RENT 





FOR RENT—Either furnished or untur- 
nished, exceptionally desirable studio— 
reception room, small hall, private bath- 

Suitable for vocal, artistic and 

living purposes. 843 Carnegie Hall. Ap- 

ply at office, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


room. 








WANTED 





VIOLIN TEACHER—A violinist (Pre- 
mier prix par unanimité et avec distinc- 
tion du Conservatoire Royal de Liege, 
Belgium, 1911) desires an engagement in 
the United States of America as teacher 
in a conservatory or music school. Ad- 


interesting program Friday evening, 


tudios of Adams Owen The 


January 
program was exclusively Cold, Cold Ground,” 


27, at the Other Foster songs 


in their repertoire were 
was a Lady,” 


“Nellie 


“Massa’s in de 
“Hard Times, 


dress: 
San Miguel, Asuncion, Paraguay. 


F, Centurion, Avenida Espana y 





& SOKOLSKY - FREID | tm 


R CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
A Available for Recitals. Musicales. Etc. 


HH Metropolitan Opers House Bide. , Studio 67, Mondays and Thursdays 


« MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


SABA DOAK Soprano 


t and Oratorio 
Address Sine “VOERDISCH, Manager, or per- 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 2680. 


ARCULE SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 
Director Violin Department, 
Highland Park Conservatory, Des Moines, Ia, 





MARTHA S. STEELE tonnincro 
Concert Recital Oratorio 


Address: wiqpemes and Fair Oak Streets 
itteburgh, Pa. 


FRANK MACH ‘“: 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Stadio: 1511 Dodge Street - Gusbe, Neb. 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Late of Chicago Grand Opera Company, Boston 
Opera Company (Guest), Stettin Municipal Opera 
House (Germany). 


CONCERT — GPERA — RECITAL FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 
Address: 908 Pecifie Bide. no San Francisco 


HEINRICH 


MEYN 


Baritone 
Concerts and Oratorio 


Vocal Studio: 
iso W. soth St. 
Columbus 5493 











way VVILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ROLAND PAUL™* 


CONCERTS, COACHING, INSTRUCTION. 
BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








Gunnar Peterson 


PIANIST. 


1352 E. 6and St., Chicago. 


MARIE KAISER 

SOPRANO 
Management: WALTER R&R. 
171 West 57th Street, 


GERTRUDE CONCANNON 


PIANIS 
Western Manager: H. E. AE The Orville, 
oth and Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


“att HfAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 


Helen Frances (> FASE, 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


6 W. 98th St. New York Phone River 7600 





ANDERSON 
New York 








Philadelphia 








ZOE FULTON 


MA DONNA CONTRALT 
Address: a Wallace Bidg., E. E., a Pa. 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh, - . . Pa, 


DELWAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST- ar anret 
gor K. P. Block, - Des Moines, Ia. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


p= DAWLEY |; 


SOPRANO—Pupil sd D’Awiions. 
1716 Waverley Place, t. Louis, Mo. 


REUTER : 


Pianist 
+ 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


DORA BECKER ‘nine: 


Tel. 1139 Waverly 




















tTrooca 





18 Hedden Terrace, Newark. N. J. 





HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH | & 


SOPRANO 


Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS St. Louis, Mo. 








=KAIGHNi:s: 


Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., mabe, “ 


KRAHE| ._.REYE 


School of Bel Canto OPERA SCHOOL 
Perfect Tone Placing Guaranteed OPERA sanvons. © CONCERT 


All inquiries, 309 East 86th 
Branch Studio, Carnegie H Hall Phone, nag oa hg 3784. 


di BUTERA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 1350 


Diane Lavoie-Herz 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Touring Canada and United States 
Season 1916-1917 


Impresario: HUGO QOSRLITS, 
15 E. soth Street, 








| OAAMO=A> 


New York. 


: SPENCER 


SOPRANO 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 




















ETTA EDWARDS “= Teacher 


4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD - 


- LOUIS, MO. 





r. school of Music and Aris 


Central Park Weet'c Cor. 
Dormit 


:ooim st. STERNER, Director 
tor Det-abtaivn students 


Tel. 679 Riverside 








NEW SONG 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 
“Wooptanp Hato” 
With piano accompaniment. 
For concert, recital and teaching. 
All music dealers or the publisher, 
H. H. BELLMAN, 
238 Wunder street, Reading, Pa. 
Price, postpaid, twenty cents. 
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THE 





PHaldwin 


PIANO 





Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
—De Pachmann 


“I Consider the 
really great Pianos of the World.” 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


**A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





Master School for 
Composition 


535 West 147th Street 


P 
aw 
U NewYork 
L 


HELD 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


resident 


NORTH oprano 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., 


Western Representative: 
M. S. Routzahp, Great Falls, Montana 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 














Chicago 


PRISOAOO 











Portland, Maine 





Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., 
Composer Pianist 
JOHN Concerts and Recitals 


Instruction 
Room 6, Metropolitan 
Opera House Building 


ADAM 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 


Joseph Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 
a ful tour to Pacife Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McClellan 
Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AacE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 














Chicago, Ill 








LOS ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 
ane | OSBORN 
AR EL 
MERRIF IELD Lyric Soprano 
Mezzo-Contraltio | fsin*"y.teytiaain tom: 
Recitals, pay Operas 


iss Osborn will accept a limited numb of pupils at 
60's SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FRANKLIN STEAD 


' Peoria Musical College 


Director 
Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, ul. 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 


50 superior teachers 
All branches taught. 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 





} 





Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











-66 East Van 


_ CENTRAL MUSIC HA Sires St.. Chicago 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments, Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harrier Martin Snow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


‘Granberry Piano §choo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
——Tue Fartten System—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL——NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscri eon Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berli 

Representative of more than 400 ertipta includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, an Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 























| 
Ez SOPRANO 
I Address: 
= 2314 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
C seorge Ferg n, Berlin; King Clark, 
| E E- 18; “arl Dutft, N.Y Geo, Dixon, Toronto; 
| 0 ng, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R la Gillett Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Cc 142 Broadway, “ Fernand ® VE dith "i ler. 
E, Met. Opera Bus “Buil Oo Speci a 1 (1N¢ Inc Action) 





= MURPHY 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA Me 
For concert engagements appiy to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. 





Phone 5590 Schuyler. Recitals Oratorio Opera 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





Walter Spry Music School 


Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Masical Directors: 








Chicago Musical College 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS | 


Artists know 


tones are 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. 


a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, symps- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stec- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressare 
from teal pianissimo te 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in « 
booklet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch'’— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vie- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts ope 


Reindahi Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Ath _. am Bidg., Chicago) 


the | 
rarity of violins whose | 


You | 


know how much you desire | 














Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 
Positions secured 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils, 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 


Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 
430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on 


Pupils may enroll at any time, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


request. 




















NM Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


beginning to highest perfection, 


professors, 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Directors Cart Hern, Aucust FRakMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first ‘ree advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 











THE}AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instrumenis, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


30th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 






























MUSICAL COURIER 














THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 





Mason Hormtin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_® @ _ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 












- HAMBURG 





St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 
Stelnway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Ww ss Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
arecrooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 





And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


























NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 




















IJEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


tured by 1 


JEVWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized a / 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. aye 
F / 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 








VA v/ 





The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 








Eeuigescntetes ||| teas hye ca 
SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


815 FIFTH AVENUE _ LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 324 Street 
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